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Even White Gloved Hands 
are safe from ink stains when you use a Sheaffer 


EMOVE the cap of the famous SHEAFFER foun- 

tain pen anytime—anywhere—and you will 

find your pen grip always desert dry, but the point 

moist. Joggle the pen in your handbag, carry it 

upside down for weeks—when you uncap it you 

will find the grip as it should be, desert dry, and 

the tip moist. That is why the SHEAFFER is such 

an ideal pen for women. Never stains white, dainty 

_ fingers and soft, silky purse and handbag linings. 

Its positive leakproofness is due to a perfected 
vacuum principle in the cap. 





And for poise, balance, beauty and writing and 
filling precision, the SHEAFFER is unsurpassed. In 
purchasing a pen for yourself, or as a gift, be sure 
you get a SHEAFFER. 


The pen illustrated is the famous SHEAFFER chat- 
alaine model 29MC, price $6.50. Other Sheaffer 
styles, $2.50 to $50. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
Fort Madison, Iowa 
Chicago New York Kansas City Denver 














San Francisco 


SHEAFFER S H EAF F E RS 


ot - > PEN~-~PENCI 
Pencil ? AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 








Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Mrs. 
new 


Vermilya be fore 
discovery 


she Sound out about the 


Wemght 168 pounds. She 


thought her condition was hereditary, as she had 


relatives 


who weighed 200 pounds and more. 





Mrs. 
covery to herself. 
only did she regain her normal weight, but she 
gained a beautiful complezion as well. 


Vermilya after she applied the new dis- 


Weight 128 pounds. Not 


Doctors Wife Takes Off 40 Pounds 
Through New Discovery ! 


Tells how she quickly reduced to normal weight and improved 100% in health 


without medicines, drugs, special baths, starving or any discomfort. 


Thou- 


sands of others are losing a pound a day and more right from the very start! 


EFORE I began 
weight was 168 pounds. 
my heart was weak, 
always — didn't sleep and 
laxatives. 
about me being fat and sick. 


had 


“With your help I am now in what you could call 
my blood test is 100% 
my complexion is wonderful and my weight is 


perfect health: sleep perfectly ; 


pure, 

128 pounds—a loss of 40 pounds.” 
Above is an extract from 
Mrs Hazei Vermilya, wife of Dr 

Bioomington, Indiana 
Before her marriage. Mrs 


guished for her 
No matter what she 
frock or the most 
at ease. For she 


slenderness 

little summer 
gown, she was 
an attractive, 


With marriage 
happiness. more fnends. “I felt 
that there was nothing left in 
all the world to wish for!”’ Mrs. 
Vermilya confides Yet even 
then a subtle enemy was at 
work, preparing to destroy her 
youth. 


came more 


It was hardly noticeable at 
first. Then, slowly. she began 
to realize what the trouble was. 
She was putting on superfluous 
flesh. But how could she pre 
vent 1t? It seemed that most 
men and women, once they be- 
came overweight, began natu- 
rally toadd more and more flesh 
until they became very stout. 
Already she had gained flesh 
until she weighed 168 pounds. 
40 pounds more than her nor- 
mal weight. 


Tries in Vain to 


Reduce Weight 


She began to starve herself 
in an effort to reduce. She 
even gave up one meal a day 
and ate barely enough to satisfy 
her hunger. But it only weak- 
ened her without taking off a 
pound of flesh. 


Then she drugged herself with 


medicines. even used a 
special corset to reduce my 
hips,”’ she writes, “‘ but it made 


me look just awful 


She exercised and dieted—all 
in vain. She was still 40 
pounds overweight, and no 
matter what she did she could 
not take off the excess flesh 
that was spoiling her figure and 
ruining her health. 


following your course, 
My blood was 
and 
constantly to 


it was a standing joke among my friends 


a letter written us by 


Vermilya 
perfectly-proportioned figure 
one pound of unnecessary flesh marred her exquisite 
wore, 
elaborate 
knew that she 
youthtul appearance 


Begins to Put on Flesh 


my 
bad, 
headaches 
use 


| had 


based 
weight by eating. 
self! 


C. Vermilya of 


Mrs. Vermilya had just about resigned herself to 
being fat and unattractive when she heard about a 
remarkable new discovery by a food specialist. 
found out that he had discovered the simple natural 
law upon which the whole secret of weight control is 
He had actually discovered a way to reduce 


She 


And she had been starving her- 


Finds Right Way 


“I grasped at that new discovery as a drowning 
man grasps at a straw, 


Mrs. Vermilya tells us. 


had tried almost everything and I was still 40 pounds 


overweight. 
felt sure 
flesh. 


was distin- 
Not 


the simplest 
evening 
made 


She 
Sive “ 


gave 


up all medicines, 
treatments” 








Read What These 
Users Say! 


Following are 
of letters on file 


just a few of the scores 
at our office describing 
amazing weight reductions through 
Weight Control The names are with- 
held, out of deference to our subscribers, 


13 Pounds Less in 8 Days 


‘Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds 
since last Monday (8 days) and am feel- 
ing fine. I used to lie in bed an hour or 
so before I could go to sleep, but I go to 
sleep now as soon as I lie down, and I 
can sleep from eight to nine hours. Be- 
fore I began losing weight I could not 
take much exercise, but now I can walk 
four or five miles a day. I feel better 
than I have for months.”’ 

Mrs 


New York City. 
Loses 40 Pounds 


“It is with great pleasure that I am 
able to assure you that the Course on 
Weight Control proved absolutely satis- 
factory. 1 lost 40 pounds.” 

Mrs 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


100 Per Cent Improvement 


“Weighed 216 pounds when I started, 
and today weigh 158 pounds. I can 
safely say that I feel 100 per cent better 
than I did when I was fat, and I am sure 
that I look much better also.’ 

Mrs. . , ea 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


481% Pounds Taken Off 


“After studying the lessons carefully 

I began to apply them to myself, and as 
proof of results will say that I have lost 
48's pounds.”’ 
Mrs 


’ Colville, Wash. ~ 


I couldn’t enjoy my meals any more— 
that everything I ate would add more 
Oh, if this new discovery would only show me 
the way to regain my normal weight!” 


A Miracle Performed 


starving and expen- 
and just followed the one simple 
new law that has been dis- 
covered It meant almost no 
change in her daily routine. 


She found that she could do 
about as she pleased, eating 
many of the foods she had 


been denying herself, enjoying 
her meals as_ never before. 
And yet almost from the very 
beginning a change was notice- 
able. She slept better than she 
had in months. 

“Think of it!” she writes. 
“I didn’t have to do anything 
discomforting, didn’t have to 
deny myself anything I liked— 
and yet my excess flesh van- 
shed like magic. Before I real- 
zed it I had taken off the 40 
pounds that I wanted to lose. 
My health improved 100% too, 
I no longer suffered from indi- 
gestion or sour stomach. And 
my complexion became so clear 
and smooth that my friends 
began to beg me for my beauty 
secret! 


What Is the New 
Discovery ? 


The remarkable new discov- 
ery—weight control—is the re- 
sult of many years of extensive 
research by Eugene Christian, 
world-famous food specialist. 
It is one of the most amazing— 
and yet one of the most simple 
and inexpensive 
weight reduction ever dis- 
covered. 

He found that certain foods 
when eaten together are imme- 
diately converted into excess 
fat. But these very same foods, 








Every advertisement in 


when eaten in combination 


methods of 


with different foods, actually consume the fat which 
has already accumulated. It’s the simplest thing in 
the world. It’s just a matter of eating the right 
food combinations and avoiding the wrong ones. 

This is not a starving “‘ treatment” or a special food 
fad. It’s entirely new and different. You can bring 
your weight down to where you want it and keep it 
there without any trouble whatever. Instead of 
starving yourself, or putting yourself through any dis. 
comforts or self-denial—you actually eat off flesh! 

Christian has incorporated his remarkable secret 
of weight control into 12 easy-to-follow lessons called 
‘Weight Control—the Basis of Health.’””’ To make 
it possible for every one to profit by his discovery he 
offers to send the complete course absolutely free to 
any one sending in the coupon. No money. ° Just 
the coupon. 

You don’t starve yourself, or punish yourself with 
strenuous exercise. You just keep on doing practi- 
cally whatever you please, eating many of the deli- 
cious foods you may now be denying yourself. All 
you have to do is follow one simple little natural law 
and you can weigh exactly what you should. 

Mail coupon at once. The complete 12-lesson 
course will be sent to you promptly. When it 
arrives pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) 
and the course is yours. You have the privilege of 
returning it and having your money refunded if you 
are not absolutely delighted after a 5-day test. 


Don’t delay. This is a special offer and you can 
lose nothing—yet if you act at once you gain a 
valuable secret of health, beauty and normal weight 
that will be of value to you throughout your life. 
Mail the coupon NOW! The course will be mailed 
in a plain container. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W20811, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W20811, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


You may se nd me prepaid, in plain container, Eugene 
Christiz un’ s Course, Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,”’ complete in 12 lessons. I will pay the postman 
only $1.97 (plus postage) in full payment on arrival. if 
I am not satisfied with it, | have the privilege of return ng 
the course to you within 5 days after its receipt and my 
money is to be refunded at once. 


RR, ¢ eb cixewnkonts eae asad na cee behwnn 
(Please write plainly.) 
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Price outside of U. S., $2.15, Cash with order. 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 60 
The Three Musketeers........... 


wiatevnie tame ta te ietced tate United Artists 
At the End of the World. . Paramount 


After the Show........ Paramount 

Page 61 

The Great Impersonation........ 
Brpspiai ain Weeetehecoustoe aint Paramount 

eee United Artists 

Wedding Bells...... First National 

Page 62 

Cappy Ricks............Paramount 

Mother o’ Mine...Associated Prod. 


Pilgrims of the Night............ 
Poh ney Med ......Associated Prod. 


Serenade............ First National 
The Shark Master........ Universal 
fe Fox 


Page 63 
Where Lights Are Low.......... 
ee ON ep ae Robertson-Cole 


Gasolme Gus............. Paramount 
A Midnight Bell...... l‘irst National 
The Match-Breaker.........Metro 
The Hell-Diggers........ Paramount 
RO HNN acidic noes oie ep ieee Fox 
Page 112 

PG bo ccaks cess arent wes Fox 
ge errr 
Name the Day........ Rolin-Pathe 
A Trip to Paradise......... Metro 
Page 113 

BN te atacisacire Fox 
Cent WH, 6 since ces Kleine-Warren 
gy ner Weber-Warren 
There Are No Villains....... Metro 
Opened Shutters......... Universal 


Copyright, 1921, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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How I Keep in Condition Corinne Griffith | A Star Who Wasn't 


Third in an Interesting Series. 


Peter Pan’s Sister Too Proud to Be 


May McAvoy and Her Greatest Ambition. 


CLT: 19? 
A Poor Relation __ (Fiction) Gladys Hall a “Hired Girl 


The S  # EET sre” Cunnt Mew Pic 7 
The Story of Will Rogers’ Great New Picture ee a a 
How to Sell 4 Hat Photographs) out in New York, determined to break 
- \ :o “ 


into pictures, she made as brave a fight 
As Bebe Daniels Would Do It against odds as was ever fought by an 
Oliver Optic hero. Her story is an inspiration 
. ° ° . to any man or woman, and you will read it in 
If There Were Only Some Brains in the Movies! the December issue of PHOTOPLAY. 
The Unbeliever’s Wish Come True. 











might well call the Dece mber issue the 
Inspiration Number,” for, in addition to 
the remarkable story of Helen Ferguson, you 

‘ " 7 aon . 7 will read in it of the battles against great odds 
Fashions in Furs and Frills Carolvn Van Wyck made by Betty Blythe, Lila Lee, Mae Murray, 
I lucing PI lav’s O Designe ” | and Mrs. Leslie Carter. Betty Blythe went 
ntroducing 10toplay s Own Vesigner. hungry day after day in New York, so hungry 

per = . } that in weak moments the river looked like a 
I hrough a F renchman ~ Eves | haven of rest. Lila Lee was pushed into star- 
Wha Paris Thinks of Our Thin | dom overnight, was declared a failure, stuck it 

lat Faris 1NnKS O ur Stars. | out when everybody expected her to quit cold, 


A Broadway Farmerette Delight Evans | WE 


Hope Hampton, Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway. 





is | and now Cecil de Mille declares that in ten 
Lov - and Co. Joan Jordon years she will be the greatest actress in America. 
Doris Mav and Her New Affilia Mae Murray fought every inch of her progress. 

Ors day anc er sNew filiation. | And ‘*The Sorrows of Mrs. Carter” is a story 


‘ - that will open the eyes of anyone who thinks 
A Week with the Stars that life on the stage is one round of pleasure 
How They Spend Their Time. eiabeeconen 
Are Girls’ Colleges Old Maid Factories? James R. Quirk ” 
The Results of an Interesting Investigation. | First Announcement of the Winner 
Rotogravur of the Photoplay Magazine 
? ure. Medal of H 
- , " edal O onor 
College Be auty— West and East. HE ballots are all in. The opinions of over 


i a hundred thousand readers of PHOTOPLAY 
Honey moon Shanty Frank R. Adams or have been tabulated. They have decided on 
A Contest Fiction Entry. Tilustrated by H. R. Ballinger “The Best Picture of 1920." In our opinion 
. > " they have made a wise choice, one that reflects 
- credit on their discrimination and picture 
The Shadow Stage judgment. The PuotopLay Medal of Honor 
ae YY en will be given for the best picture of every year, 
Reviews of the New | ilmplays. | and will be the greatest mark of distinction 

that a producer can strive for. 





Life in the Films Willard Huntington Wright 


Second of a Series. 
“—-. ua 
thin. ds osalie 
Closeups Editorial Comment OU know Frank Condon’s fiction. In 
_ , a ‘‘Rosalie,”’ which is one of the final stories 
The Sheik N in the $14,000 short story contest that PHoto- 
_ —n. _——— | PLAY has been conducting for the past year, 
Rudolph Valentino's New Picture. you will find Mr. Condon at his best. Do not 


Why the Smile? Well, He’s Going Home sacachies 


Chaplin Just as He Sailed. 


Charlie Abroad 


Bynes before he left New York Mr. Chaplin 
agreed to write for PHOTOPLAY the narrative 
Chaplin’s New Picture / of his adventures abroad. He left England an 
: cain ' ws obscure comedian. He returned a hero, a 
Scenes from ‘‘The Idle Class. great international figure. His native land 
went wild over him, and three cities claimed 
ne " . r ’ pp him as their very own. Later he will visit 
Plays and Players Cal. y orke France, Spain, Germany, and Russia. His 
News from the Studios. story will run serially, devoting one month to 
each land he visits. Charlie cz an write almost 
y ’ 4 ‘ fs | as well as he can act, so there’s a real treat 
Vamps of All Times Svetezar Tonjoroff 91 | coming to you. 
No. V—Isis. 





Questions and Answers The Answer Man 





sco T » =e ‘ 
Miss Van Wyck Says: 98 a a 
Answers by Our Fashion Editor. Re aiid peg Ne 
: PEAKING of writing, there is one screen 
P = and stage star who possesses real ability 
Soothing the Censors 100 | and charm in this respect. Beginning with 
j ; >» Ene ’ ‘. the December issue, Madame Petrova will have 
Bringing the Enemy Into Cainp. a page all of her very own. “‘What will I 
write?’’ she asked when we slipped a contract 


The Squirrel Cage A. Gnutt 102 across the table for her signature. ‘Anything 


- “ : from personalities to geology,’’ we said. And 
Little About Everything. ; it wi 


vet we have no idea what it will be all about. 
But it will be worth while, we'll guarantee that. 
Why Do They Do It? 121 
Criticisms by Our Readers. So Do Not Miss 


(Addresses of the Leading Motion Picture Producers appear on page 112) the December Issue. 
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The Oliver Typewriter 


Monthly Installment Price, $55 


cutie NOW $49.30 msn 


Standard 
Model 


7 
Latest and 
Best Oliver 





The Oliver Typewriter Company announces a fur- 
ther reduction in price of the latest and improved 
Oliver No. 9—formerly $100—lately $64. The price 
alone is changed—not the standard model that has 
won such fame. Over 900,000 have been sold. 


This offer is based on the fact that the Oliver has 
proven that it sells itself. We ship it direct from the 
factory to you, saving you the cost of selling. 


If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this sturdy, 
proven Oliver, the finest, the costliest Oliver ever 


built. 


A: sensational offer 


The new reduction is due solely to our simplified 
method of selling. It created a sensation in 1917. 
To abandon the standard price of $100 won the ap- 
proval of the public. We now make a further reduc- 
tion, anticipating lowered costs of production. 


We now reduce the price to $49.50 for cash or $55 
on installments, with over a year to pay. 


The coupon brings the Oliver to you for five days’ 
free trial. Be your own salesman. If you agree that 


the factory—not second-hand, not rebuilt. Do not 
let the remarkably low price confuse you. 


Finest Oliver ever built 


This is the standard $100 typewriter, but it is sold 
direct from the factory to the user. You do not have 
to pay for an enormous army of salesmen nor for a 
costly chain of branch houses in 50 cities. 


You get exactly what $100 or more brings the 
usual way. And you keep what otherwise would be 
spent in selling you a typewriter. 


Merely mail the coupon below for a Free Trial 
Oliver or for further information. Check which. 


This method has been in use for 4 years. Thou- 
sands have taken advantage of it. Why should you 
pay double—when double cannot bring more. This 
announcement is bound to bring a flood of orders. 
Mail the coupon NOW, so your order can be filled 
promptly. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


You can save 


Seseeeeeeseeseeeaseseeeeeeeeeeag 
$45 onour time 


g THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, a 
ayment plan. i 1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. g 
t costs us $5.50 7 i Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five g 
to carry your a days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay g 
account for 14 g $55 as follows: $3 at the end of trial period and 6 
months. If you then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- 
pay cash you g Main in you until fully paid for. If I make cash 
settlement at end of trial period I am to deduct 5 
' ten per cent and remit to you $49.50. 
If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at ‘ 
your expense at the end of five days. 


it is the finest typewriter that any price can buy, you 
can save yourself half the usual price. 


When it arrives, put it through every test and 
comparison with other $100 standard typewriters. 
Then if you want to buy it, send $49.50 in cash. Or 
> - : i = ° e - : 
if you wish to take advantage of the installment My shipping DOIMt 18 nce cnrnierneeenrens 


: s me your book—‘“The High Cost of Typewriters 8 
plan, send us $3, then $4 per month until the $55 & —The Reason and the Remedy,”’ your de luxe cata- 
° id & log and further information. 
1S pal e a 








If you decide against it, ship it back at our ex- 
pense. You do not risk a penny. 


§ Occupation or Business .............. 
eT rTrTrTrre erty teers TT 





Remember, this is a brand new Oliver, fresh from 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Embarrassment 





Do you know the correct thing to 
say in this embarrassing situation? 


noted person? 














Do you know the correct thing lo 
wear to every social occasion? 





Do you know how to word invita- 
lions, acceptances, etc.? 





Do you know how to create con- 
versation when left alone with a 


Do you know what to say when 


you arrive late 
ment? 





alt an 


entertain- 
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ly Sure Way to Avoid 


E have all had our embarrass- 
ing moments. We all suffered 
moments of keen humiliation, 
when we wished that we had not done 
or said a certain thing. We have all 
longed, at some time or other, to know 


excuse yourself if you drop a fork, how 


to accept and refuse a dance, how to 
write and answer invitations, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions. 


It tells you what to wear to the dinner, 
the dance, the party, what to take on 





just what the right thing was to do, week-end trips and on extended Summer 
or say, or write. trips. 

Every day, in our business and You cannot do without the 
social life, puzzling little questions of Book of Etiquette. You need it 
good conduct arise. We to refer to whenever 
know that people judge some important event is 
us by our actions, and pending. You need it 
we want to do and say What Would to refer to whenever you 
only what is absolutely are in doubt, whenever 
in good form. But, oh, YOU DO you are puzzled, anx- 
the embarrassing  blun- ¢ @ several platesand ious. It corrects the 
ders that are made every a] eg oe ey blunders you have per- 

as : : set before y a ™ af 2e 
day by people who do not a restaurant and you did haps unknowingly been 
know ! not know how to use making; helps you to 

them? ey en avoid all embarrass- 

The Only Way —]f at an entertain- ment; shows you _ the 

ment? way to be always, at all 

There is only one sure times, cultured, impres- 


way to be calm and . 
well-poised at all times table-linen? 
—to be respected, hon- 


ored and admired wher- 
ever you happen to be. 
And that is by knowing 
definitely, positively, the 
correct thing to do on all 


her, alone? 





ef you overturned a 
——} cup of coffee on 
your hostess’ 


you were intro- 
— ]f duced to a noted 
celebrity and 
were left with him, or 


*f you were not 
—][ asked 


at a ball? 


sive and charming. 


Send No Money 
Five-Day FREE 


Examination 


to dance 








occasions. Whether you _3 yee Bote ae 
are dining in the most blunder at a for- The complete two-volume 
exclusive restaurant or mal affair? set of the Book of Etiquette 
at the most humble These are only a few of will be sent to you FREE 
! > yhether y are the hundreds oe Stee. for 5 days. Glance througl 
ome, W you ar tions in which you should or ay c rougn 
at the most. elaborate know exactly the correct the books. Read a page here 
ball or the most simple thing to do or say and there. See for youre 
barn-dance, whether you self some of the blunders 
are in the company of you have been making. 
brilliant celebrities or ordinary people, You will immediately realize that the 
you will be immune to all embarrass- Book of Etiquette is a wonderful help 

ment, you will be safe from all blun- to you. 

dering mistakes—if you know the Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
simple rules of etiquette. with your name and address. Don’t 
send any money — just the coupon. 
° The two-volume Book of Etiquette 
What Is Etiquette? will be sent to you at once — 
FREE to read, examine and _ study. 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is not a 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very wealthy 
or for the extremely well-educated. It 
is meant for all people, who, in the 
course of their everyday life, find it 
necessary to keep themselves well in 
hand; to impress ‘by their culture, 
their dignity; to know how to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment, and not know’ the 
correct way to excuse yourself. It is 
embarrassing to be introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the intro- 
duction and lead subtly to channels of 
interesting conversation. 


The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. 
But the world is a harsh judge—and 
he who does not know what to do and 
say and wear on all occasions will find 
himself barred, ignored. 


You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 


dance, how to act at the wedding, the 


funeral, the theatre, the opera. Here 
is your opportunity to find out the 
absolutely correct thing to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. 

The Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers every detail 
of everyday etiquette. It tells you 


how to act at the dinner table, how to 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without obliga- 
tion, or keeping them and sending $3.50 
in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


Send off the coupon today — now — 
before you forget. You've often won- 
dered what you would do or say 
in a certain embarrassing situation 
You’ve often wished you had some 
authoritative information regarding righ! 
conduct. 

Don't overlook this opportunity to 
examine for yourself the famous 
Book of Etiquette. Don’t wait 
until some very embarrassing incident 
makes you regret that you never 
knew the right thing to do or say. 
Here’s your opportunity to examine 
the Book of Etiquette in your own 
home without cost. You cannot afford 
to miss this opportunity. Mail the 
coupon NOW. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 510, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





know 
to be 


the embarrassing 
avoided at the 


Do you 
blunders 
wedding? 





Do you know the correct way to 
tniroduce people? 





Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 
vanls? 





Do you know the correct etiquette 
of the theatre and opera? 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 7711, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 


Name 


Address...... 


LJ 


the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 
not obliged to keep the books if 1 am not delighted with them. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, send me the Two 


Within 5 days I will either return 
It is understood that I am 


Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful full 
leather binding at $5.00 with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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As the focus of hundreds of critical eyes 


—are you at perfect ease? 


Can you be sure that your com- 
plexion is all that it should be >? 


T may happen to you at any time—an 

entrance into the brilliantly lighted theater, 

where you suddenly find yourself unavoidably 
the center of all eyes. 


How satisfying then if you can be absolutely 
confident of your fresh, clear complexion. 
How reassuring if you can be certain that 
your skin is free from unsightly blemishes, 
that it glows with radiant health. How truly 
do you realize at such a time that a wonder- 
ful complexion, after all, is the one thing that 
contributes most to charm and attractivenes. 


You can attain the radiance and bloom of a 
clear, wholesome skin. You can gain the 
confidence that comes from a charming com- 
plexion, just as thousands of attractive 
women have, if you begin today to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream regularly. 


Ingram’s Milweed Cream does more than 
the ordinary face cream. It has an exclusive 


lngrams 


Milkweed 


Established 1885 
102 Tenth Street 


yg 8 


Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


Posed by Anna Q. Nilsson in“ Venus in the East’ 


semen taapsaanee seen cnn * 


es Hayy oe 


Oe 
Ebert aie Ales 


— a Paramount motion picture. Miss Nilsson 
is one of many lovely women “‘in pictures’’ 
who use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed 


ye Hee Cream for proper care of the complexion. 


therapeutic property that actually “‘tones up’”’ 
—revitalizes—the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 
nourishes the skin cells, soothes away redness 
and roughness, banishes slight imperfections. 
Used faithfully it will help you to gain and 
retain a complexion that is beyond reproach. 


Begin today to gain new charm 


When you get your first jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream, you will find in the package a 
booklet of Health Hints. This booklet tells 
you the most effective way in which to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—tells you how to 
use it in treating the common troubles of 
the skin. Read this booklet carefully. It 
has been prepared by specialists to insure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent or the one- 
dollar size. Begin at once to make your complexion as 
beautiful as it should be. It will mean so much to you. 


Ingrams 
uge 


** Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge.on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark -—— 50c. 


Ingram's 


tlveola. 
Souveraine 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 


the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 


Send us a dime, with the cou- 


pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 





Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 
sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin .f{ Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3614, 
Havana. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


AE MURRAY was doing an imitation of Mary Pickford for Follies audiences 
when a film scout saw and signed her. 
personage. 


She has since become a silversheet 
She and her husband, Bob Leonard. have their own company. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ARY CARR—the most beloved mother of the sereen—as she really looks. 
She is the mother of six, but unlike her characterizations, youthful and 
humorous. We hope to see her ina role worthy of her splendid talents. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


OU have asked us about the Lee Kids—here they are. Jane and Katherine 
have deserted the studios for the vaudeville stage, where they are repeating 
their celluloid successes. Reading from left to right, Jane, Pumpkin, Katherine. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


1)! YROTHY GISH—today. She is Mrs. James Rennie now, and she’s had her 
own company since we first knew her-—but if Dorothy has changed, we 
haven't noticed it. Except that she’s not wearing her black wig any more. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


NITA STEWART has been called the pretty perennial, the youthful veteran 
—and it’s all true. But the amazing thing is that she has never lost the naivete 
that makes you think she enjoys acting as much as you enjoy watching her. 





? 
we 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HERE’S something about Vivian Martin that reminds us of that little girl 
who sat in front of us at school. She had long golden hair that we used to 
love to pin to our desk. And then one day she turned around and smiled at us— 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


E know that this picture needs no caption, even though it’s the thing to do. 
_. Even if we wrote one you wouldn’t read it. Besides, that spares us the trouble 
of having to think up things to say when all we want to do is look at Marie Prevost. 
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graph ¢ Geer 
getite Blouse 
after 15S wash 
ings with Ivory 
Flakes. Blouse 
and letter from 
original owner 
on file in the 
Procter & Gam- 
comand ble offices. 








Send for Free 
Sample 


with complete l\irections 
for the casy care of deli- 
cate garments that you 
would be afraid to wash 
the ordinary way. Ad- 
dress Section 45-KF, 
Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Company. 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
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HE Kansas City woman who 

owned this blouse sent it to the 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap Flakes 
with this letter: _° 


“I attribute the length of service I have 
had from this blouse to the safe launder- 
ing of Ivory Soap Flakes. The Flakes 
really are wonderful. Their cleansing is 
@s easy and quick as it is harmiess. I 
simply make a lukewarm suds of the 
flakes ,,and dip ny blouse up and down a 
number of times after a short soaking. 
Then I squeeze out the suds, rinse the 
blouse in lukewarm water, roll it up tightly 
in a Turkish towel for a while, then press 
it out with a°warm iron while still damp, 
stretching it into shape as I iron.” 


The perfect condition of this Geor- 
gette Blouse after its scores of launder- 
ings is eloquent proof that the quick 
cleansing of Ivory Flakes is harmless 
to the finest fabrics. That Ivory 
Flakes cleanses without rubbing is 


«IVORY so" FLAKES 


ee Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Makes pretty clothes last longer 


/ launderings for this Georgette Blouse before this photo- 
graph was taken—and there are months of wear in it still! 


shown by the fact that the heavy 
braiding has not torn louse from the 
sheer fabric, as it would have done if 
it had been subjected to rubbing the 
many times it was washed. 


Ivory Flakes does for all fine fabrics 
what it has done for this blouse. It 
preserves the luster and smoothness 
of richly finished silks. I keeps sheer 
materials crisp and charming. It 
keeps the most delicate colors bright, 
if they can stand the touch of clear 
water alone. It makes blouses and 
silk wndergarments, silk hose and 
sweaters, fresh and lovely after just afew 
minutes in the bathroom washbow!l. 


If you want to get the utmost satis 
faction and service out of your pretty 
clothes, wash them with these flake: 
that have proven their safety on thou- 
sands of delicate garments. 
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The “Don’t” Men 


UMAN beings are of two kinds, creators and destroyers. 
You can’t be neutral. If you seem to do neither, you really destroy, for you consume, 
like a parasite, that which has been created by others. Man cannot live the life of a 
cocoon, wrapped in silky seclusion. That is death. So long as he lives he must 
either make or unmake, must build up or tear down, must increase or deplete the world’s total 
of wealth and happiness. 


He whose existence 1s guided by the word ‘“‘ Don’t” is a destroyer. If he does happen to do 
a thing, it is half-heartedly, imperfectly, with fear of failure inviting failure to attend his efforts. 
But worse than that, he 1s a drag upon the creators. LHe holds them back, with all his strength, 
which, pitiful though it may be, impedes progress just so much. 


The average censor is a “‘ Don’t’? man. He 1s a destroyer. He 1s a coward, afraid of life, 
afraid of truth, afraid of his own shadow. He has a nasty mind, which can find in the purest 
kiss the germs of the lowest passions, and in the loftiest tragedy only a smutty yarn. Ie measures 
life by rule of thumb, forgetting the saying of the Teacher, ‘‘ I am come that ye shall have life, and 
that ye shall have it more abundantly.’’ The censor does not want more abundant life. Ie 
wants life cramped between the narrow parallels of his own insignificant mind. 


Thus, lacking manhood and womanhood, they become timorous, pitiful creatures. Whatever 
is virile, whatever is upstanding and full of the zests of life, whatever transcends the milk-and- 
water philosophy of the old-fashioned copy-book, throws them into a panic, and they scream 
“5 ’ yp? 

on t! 


Yet, spineless as they are, they do not trust the public to choose for itself. They pretend that 
their weakness is strength, and their fear is courage. With all the fanatical intolerance of witch- 
burners, they strive to impale ideas upon the tridents in their self-made hells. And so they 
destroy, destroy, destroy. 


Recently Governor Miller of New York appointed a state commission of three State censors, 
politicians every one of them. Not content with following a prescribed set of rules, these people 
go beyond and condemn a picture because it ‘lacks artistic merit.” 


Could anything be more ridiculous? 


How can we hope for better pictures when producers are harassed by the supervision of petty 
minds so overcrowded with cheap politics, prejudices and ignorance? Can you imagine the 
man or woman with a really great mind becoming a moving picture censor? 


Away with these censors, these ‘‘ Don’t’’ men. The world needs elbow room for the creators. 


















































COMING 
BACK AT 
FRIEND 
HUSBAND 


By 


MRS. WALLACE REID 
(Dorothy Davenport) 








to be universalists in spite of iron-clad contracts—and 
all other cases have their own peculiarities. 

But those of us who have survived the first line 
trenches have gathered some general truths by way of 
ammunition and have discovered where some of the 
mines lying hidden may be of assistance to our fellow 
sufferers. Ignorance is the mother of most matrimonial 
ailments. 

Therefore, while Elinor Glyn has suggested a Charm 
School for young ladies, I should like to suggest a 
School of Pre-Marital Training, an educational 
branch that is being overlooked. Where every bride- 
to-be could study dependable works on child psychology 
and rearing of infants, since taking a child to raise and 
marriage are identical in most respects. 

















If anything ever happens to Wally, I shall apply for 





Pu ipa by Melbourne 54 
Mrs. Wallace R 
as Bill. 


picture. 
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eid, and William Wallace, known week-days 

Mrs. Reid, by the way, is soon to appear in a new 

She was a celebrated screen actress when she was 
Dorothy Davenport. 


OT so long ago my husband undertook to tell the 
readers of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE how to hold a wife. 
He didn’t say whose, but let that pass. 
It has taken me sometime to digest his remarks. 
Besides, it’s one of my matrimonial rules never to answer my 
husband without counting ten, especially if I somewhat 
disagree with him. 

My theory is that wives are not held at all. Man has no 
more to do with terminating a marriage than he has with 
continuing it. Wives either decide to stay married or to try 
Reno for their indigestion. It is often not so difficult to hold 
a husband as to want to hold him. 

Now I am a firm advocate of marriage. I have been mar- 
ried—to my first and only husband—for eight years. I do 
not believe in tooting the trumpet of connubial bliss too 
vociferously. I always distrust a married woman who talks 
too much about her happiness, as I distrust a man who talks 
too much about his honesty. On the other hand, I can say 
without fear of contradiction that Wally and I don’t insult 
each other in public and have kept out of the Sunday Supple- 
ments. 

Our marriage has been what is called successful—and when 
I say that I’m handing myself the cut-glass bathing suit 
because I honestly consider that marriage rests entirely with 
the woman. 

Marriage—with a few modifications perhaps—will continue 
to toddle along, statistics and prophecies aside. Because 
while there may be only one happy marriage in a hundred, 
that one is a supreme happiness that nothing else can furnish. 
Inconstancy in love may give some passing thrills, but con- 
stancy furnishes the only real happiness. 

In the last analysis, it is all purely an individual problem. 

Old men marry chickers as men who cannot read buy 
books, for their friends to enjoy—beautiful women continue 
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a position as matron of an orphan asylum. 

For, being married to a man who has been fortunate 
enough to become a popular screen favorite, has cer- 
tainly had its merits as an eye-opener on men and 
women and marriage. I hate to hear a woman brag 
about her own husband, but it would be but false 
modesty to deny that other women besides myself have 
admired Wally on the screen. Which is a business and per- 
sonal asset I should be the last to deny. 

Also, I have been told that he is considered quite handsome. 
Personally, I like my son Bill’s looks much better. Mothers 
are that way. 

However, all this being true, and stated with as much 
modesty as I have at my command, let me tell you that it 
has kept ‘‘Mama’’—as Wally always has and always will 
call me—reading her little book in order to work out a happy 
home for the three of us. 

The few remarks which I am about to make are not personal 
in any sense of the word. They are gleaned from my eight 
years of experience as Mrs. Wallace Reid. I have had some 
unique experiences in those eight years. Many of them, 
Wally himself does not know. I have found girls hidden in 
almost every conceivable place in my house. I have been 
mother confessor to women who began with the idea of being 
my successor to the position (without consulting Mr. Reid). 
I have occasionally had an unpleasant experience. 

Girls—I have stumbled across many of you in these last 
eight years. I do think I understand a lot about you. I’ve 
only just hit the quarter-century mark myself. It is love— 
not man—that you are seeking, that all girls are seeking. 
You dream dreams and you see visions, and your heart seeks 
something to hang them on. You find this in some man 
who looks and acts as you hope your Prince Charming will 
look and act when he comes. 

That’s great. I’m tickled to death when you find it in 
Wally. Really, he’s very nice. He’s a lot of bother and a 
great deal of care, and he’s intensely human and young and 
he will play the saxaphone. He has a bad habit of making 
plans and forgetting them, and leaving me holding the sack. 
But outside of that, he’s a pretty good husband—if there is 
such a thing. 






























And I know from experience that a husband is the 
universal panacea for girlhood’s troubles. 

But remember—not about Wally, nor about screen 
stars in general —but about your own man when he 
comes. The duration of a love affair is nearly always 
in proportion to the length of a woman’s resistance. 
I refused Wally three times. The first time | meant 
it. The second time I had to be consistent. The 
third time I meant—yes. 

The great trouble with the modern girl—the modern 
woman—is that her equality has made her too easy to 
obtain, too easy of access. Thus she interferes not 
only with her own business but with that of a lot of 
wives. Make them win you if they want you. Don’t 
fall into their arms the first time they shake the tree. 

And remember a pretty table heaped with goodies 
looks a lot more alluring before you’ve eaten than 
afterwards. 

God endowed me so far as I am able to judge with 
only three requisites for my job—red hair, a sense of 
humor and the desire to mother everything in the 
world from my nine stray dogs and three stray cats, 
to my husband. With these few advantages, so often 
ignored by the woman who cannot see any charm except 
that conceived in the Rue de la Paix and executed in the 
boudoir, | have managed to stagger along and be darn 
happy. 

So here goes. 

This young man—Mr. Wallace Reid—says in his 
recent article in PHoTopLay that if you can get your 
wife to go on record as believing it’s a wife’s duty to 
give her husband a large helping of freedom, she will 
gladly live up to that. Maybe! But gentlemen, take 
it from my husband’s wife that it might be only because 
she had fish of her own tofry. A lot of smart men go 
through married life wearing blinders. Many nice 
little scenes such as my husband seems to think are con- 
ducted by wives merely as emotional exhausts, are 
staged by the weaker sex with a definite purpose in 
view. 

Anyway, to me, such an 
idea suggests a mother who 

















Extracts from an article on “How to 
Hold a Wife,” by Wallace Reid, in the 
January issue of PHotropLay MAGAZINE: 


Bp ncn may be a lot of ways to make a man happy, but 
there's just one way to make a woman happy and that’s 
to love her. 


F you can get your wife publicly t go on record that she 
“believes it a wife's duty to give her husband all the free- 
dom he desires,’ you'll find she Il stay put and consequently 
manage to be happy about a lot of things that would other- 
wise open the tear ducts, 


OMEN d> not grow tired of love. It is an appetite 
that grows with gratifying 


OMAN is still pagan enough to want her love-life sym- 

bolized. The little daily attention, the simple flattery 
of small gifts, of amusements arranged with an eye to her 
tastes, or remembrances of her desires are, to her, “‘outward 
signs of an inward grace.’ She is more capable of getting 
joy from small things. 


MAN actually desires above all things to be sure of his 
wife's faithfulness. 


r a man is unfortunate enough to find that he has frozen 
A his wife into the arms of another man, he shouldn't run 
for a gun; he should run for another woman. 


WOMAN wants you to love her because she is beauti- 
ful, not think her beautiful because you love her. 


— tree of marriage needs a lot of pruning. 


HUSBAND must be prepared for a certain number of 

scenes. The uncivilized feminine nature revels in 
scenes and the wise husband must help his wife to enjoy 
herself as much as possible. 


REAT her advice and opinions with infinite respect. 
A woman loves to believe she is responsible for a man’s 
success. (Especially, says Mrs. Reid, if it happens to be truce.) 








lets her child play with a 
buttonhook because 
it amuses him and she’s too 
busy reading a novel to take 
it away from him. I’m 
always afraid of a wife who 
is too nice. I like to see a 
self-respecting woman who 
can speak her little piece if 
she isn’t properly treated. 
There’s always something 
wrong somewhere with a 
woman who takes too much 
“program” from her hus- 
band. 

The feminine secret of suc- 
cess lies in never letting a 
man know how obvious he is. 
Heaven bless ’em, how ob- 
vious they are. But never 
let them know you don’t find 
them subtle as a Tallyrand. 
The means by which Wally 
and Billy attain their ends 
are so similar it is to giggle. 


Dot and Wally, having a 
little harmony in the music 
room of their new Beverly 
Hills home. Mrs. Reid says, 
in her story: ~~ have been 
married to my first and only 
husband for eight years, and 
I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that Wally and I 


don't insult each other in 
































public and have kept out of 
the Sunday Supplements.” 


Yet neither of them has a suspi- 
cion that “‘Mama” is not com- 
pletely fooled by their deep 
masculine sagacity. 

Ladies, ladies, just one word I 
pray thee.note. Just one word 
that blocks nearly every com- 
plaint a man has to make of a 
good wife. Just one word that 
if adhered to will give you the 
whip hand on every occasion. 
Tact. TACT. And its twin 
sister, good taste. 

Tears are no longer any ad- 
vantage to woman. Cheerful- 
ness is the greatest gift Hymen 
can bestow. Fortunately I never 
cry except from rage. 

Of a certainty, man likes to be 
sure of his wife’s fidelity, not 
only because it convinces him of 
her moral soundness, but it proves 
his superlative attractiveness. 
Therefore an occasional period of 
uncertainty gives him a much 
needed stimulus. And_ while 
women do adore the bonbons of 
life—the small frills and flattering 
attentions—don’t forget a piece 
of bread and butter and a little 
meat once inawhile, in the shape of 
trust,affectionandcompanionship. 

It may be a wise thing for a 
man who finds he has driven his 
wife into (Continued on page 106) 
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is the opinion the critics 
have of Joseph Schildkraut. 


Herein he is introduced to you. 


Mr. Schildkraut unbuttoned the diamond buttons 
of his beautiful brocaded coat. Then he took off his 
wig. Then he sat down. 

I had to interview him. I began. 

‘*\ren’t the costumes charming?” I said tactfully. 

Joseph Schildkraut is a gentleman. 

“Yes, charming,” he replied, smiling a rather 
forced, but still a willing smile, “‘charming. Of course, 
they’re rather—er—warm, still—” 

I had seen him in “Liliom.” He plays the Hun- 
garian roughneck, the title role of Franz Molnar’s 
play, produced by the Theater Guild. He gives a 
superb characterization of the young man who goes to 
Heaven and then to Hell at the Garrick. People all 
around you say, “Oh, yes, that’s Joseph Schildkraut. 
He’s from Europe, you know. Aren’t those Continen- 
tals charming?” 

And you watch him and think how easy it must be 
to be a Continental, whatever that means. And you 
recall that Max Reinhardt called him “the hand- 
somest man in Europe.” And you think, “‘Ah—and 
in America, too.” 

“Oh, yes, I like it,” Schildkraut was saying; ‘‘it 
means getting up at an unearthly hour in the morn- 
ing, to get to Mamaroneck from New York by nine, 
and then of course I’m busy every minute of the day, 
until six, and it is a rush to get to the theater in time 
for the evening performance. But I like it very 
much.” 

He looks, when he isn’t in action on the set, like a 
voung man from a fine family who has dropped into 
the studio and has had someone say to him, ‘‘ How’d 
you like to be an actor? Well, slap on some makeup 
and get in this scene.” 

He has been on the stage for years, and years. He’s 
twenty-six now. He played in every capital in 
Europe, in every play perhaps ever produced in the 
leading theaters. He made some pictures over there, 
too. He says they were terrible. Of course he didn’t 
really say terrible; he talks just like a play, or some- 
thing. 

‘I may give up the stage for a year, to make pic- 





Photograph by Frank D 


The Chevalier Maurice de Vaudrey, the romantic, hard-working young 


played by Joseph Schildkraut. 


hero of “The Two Orphans” 


EK was running up and down stairs. 
He’d run up, stop a minute, and run down again. 
And oh, yes, he had a young lady with him. In one 
arm he was carrying the young lady and with the other 
he was fighting off some rude gentlemen who couldn’t see that 
he had his hands full and were trying to tickle him with 
swords. 

It wasa warm day. That is, you might have called it warm 
if you weren’t running up and down stairs. Then you would 
have called it something else. The young man was all dressed 
up and he was perspiring. In fact, the perspiration was run- 
ning down his face as fast as he was running up and down stairs. 

I felt so sorry for him. 

Presently he stopped. He released the young lady. He took 
out a lace handkerchief and wiped his face. He sighed. 

“That’s all, right now, Mr. Schildkraut,” said D. W. 
Griffith’s sixth assistant. 


»” 





tures,” he went on. “I could never give up the stage 

altogether, but I find the films fascinating. It is my 

dream, you know, to establish a repertory theater 

conducted along the lines of those abroad; and give 

there only the finest plays of the finest playwrights. 
The Theater Guild is an American organization which em- 
bodies my ideals. I have a contract with them, and will 
soon do Franz Molnar’s new play, ‘The Swan,’ which is a 
satire on European royalty, or what was once European 
royalty.” 

“Yes,” I said. I had noticed that everyone was staring 
at me. After adjusting my hat and looking around to see if 
Lillian Gish or some other celebrity wasn’t the object of atten- 
tion I discovered that I was ‘the cynosure of all those eyes 
because any young lady who talks with Mr. Schildkraut more 
than ten minutes around the studio is positively disliked. 
Disliked is a mild word. The extras count their day lost, 
even their $7.50, if they aren’t in a scene with him. Francis 
X. Bushman was never like this. 

And yet his indifference is amazing. It is almost insolent. 
He has an extraordinary apathy as to publicity, close-ups, 
and screen credit. He has none of those little tricks by which 
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GREAT ACTOR” 


By 
DELIGHT EVANS 
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you can almost always recognize the actor. He 
cannot understand adulation—American brand. 

“What difference does it make to the public where 
an actor lives, what he eats and wears, with whom he 
lives? So long as he does justice to his roles? It is 
a great mystery to me. In Europe, the actor has no 
private life as far as his audiences know. Here, an 
actor’s private life seems to matter more than his 
ability.” 

Only several thousand persons have seen “Liliom.”’ 
Considerably more will see “‘The Two Orphans,” 
Griffith’s new picture. (The figures will all be pub- 
lished in due time.) The New Yorker knows Schild- 
kraut as Liltom. The rest of the world will know 
him as the Chevalier Maurice de Vaudrey, a delightful 
young man with a marvelous profile and interesting 
eyes who goes about rescuing Lillian Gish from the 
perils of the plot. Miss Gish was the young lady 
he was rescuing up in the first paragraphs. His first 
audience went home and talked about him. His new 
audience will go home and write letters to him. I 
shall take great pleasure in interviewing Mr. Schild- 
kraut again when his first American picture has been 
released. 

I hope he won’t be spoiled. He is, of course, no 
novice; he has had his share of press notices and 
verbal bouquets. But he still regards acting as his 
business. His screen work is a business proposition. 
He doesn’t believe it himself, if you knew what I’m 
driving at. 

His ideas on pictures are by no means epoch- 
making, but his viewpoint is that of the Continental, 
and therefore of some interest. 

















Upper Photo by Frank Diem. Lower Photo, Edward Thayer Monroe. Courtesy of the Theater Guild, Inc. 


Above. the lovely Lillian Gish, who does the best 
work of her career as Henriette, the elder of the two 
orphans. To the left, Schildkraut, as he looks in 


those rare moments when he is not working. 


“Three pictures I have seen which rouse my interest,” said 
Schildkraut; *‘They were ‘The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,’ ‘Senti- 
mental Tommy,’ and ‘Broken Blossoms.’ The German pictures 
shown in this country have not, to my mind, been as good as Amer- 
ican products. ‘The Cabinet’ had a definite idea; it attempted 
and achieved it. The others—I cannot honestly praise. Pola 
Negri, I understand, has made an amazing success here. It is 
because of her vivid personality rather than her acting, I think. 
Henny Porten is the leading screen actress abroad.” 

He likes Mr. Griffith. He would. I have a feeling that the 
genial D. W. G. didn’t engage him for the role of the Chevalier 
because he is a great actor. The Chevalier doesn’t have to do a 
great deal of acting. A part that would be impossible and insipid 
in the hands of two-thirds of our matinee idols becomes a real, thrill- 
ing, and truly romantic role as Schildkraut (Continued on page 109) 
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ROMANCE 


FROM 


MOTH-BALLS 


D. W. Griffith has revived 
“The Two Orphans.” 


HERE was a moon. 

It shone upon the 
women in their high 
white wigs and their 

widespread skirts of silk or 
satin and their shining shoul- 
ders; upon the men, in their 
gorgeous brocaded coats and 
curled wigs. It shone upon 
the three silvery fountains, 
and the marble statues, and 
upon the trees, which were 
after Corot. To the tinkling 
strains of an old minuet, they 
danced. 

It was France, of the last 
Louis. 

They were curtsying and 
bowing, their tiny toes twin- 
kling and the silver buckles on 
their slippers gleaming 

“Just a litth more life, 
boys and girls,”’ came a voice 
from somewhere. “Just a 
little more life, children!” 

It was Mr. Griffith speak - 
ing. 

He was on top of a very 
high platform, with a mega- 
phone—yes, they do use them 
once in a while—and three 
cameramen and _= six assist- 
ants. He was enjoying himself. He 
was watching the lovely, lighted 
scene with as much pleasure as 
though he hadn’t directed it all him- 
self. 
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To the left, above, Sheldon Lewis as Jacques, and 
Lucille LaVerne as Madame Frochard, in Griffith's revival 
of the French classic. Directly above. Dorothy and 
Lillian Gish, as Louise, the little blind girl, and Henriette. 
Below, Joseph Schildkraut as the Chevalier. 








In fact, Griffith is going to do it again. He is, once 
more, making a costume picture. And if he doesn’t beat 
the Germans at their own game—making old-time ro- 
mance live again—quite a few people will be very much 
surprised. He is resurrecting that noble old story ‘The 
Two Orphans,” by Adolphe d’Ennery, with a cast that 
includes Lillian and Dorothy Gish as J/enriette and Louise, 
the title roles; Joseph Schildkraut, the great young 
European actor, as the Chevalier Maurice de Vaudrey; 
Creighton Hale as Picard; Lucille LaVerne as Madame 
Frochard; Sheldon Lewis as Jacques; and Frank Puglia as 
Pierre. \t ought to make a pretty good picture! 

And Theda Bara. 

Yes, Theda was there to see “‘ The Two Orphans” be- 
ing done right. You know she did it for Fox some time 
ago. And she asked to meet Lillian Gish, who was an 
adorable Little Orphan in a rose-and-lavender costume— 
one of those demure things that only Lillian can wear— 
and she asked Lillian how on earth she ever made up that 
way. You see Miss Gish uses very little makeup. Theda 
couldn’t understand it, because she always, if you re- 
member, blacks her eyes and—oh, well, you remember. 

They say that Dorothy Gish is doing her finest work as 
Louise, the little blind girl. Everybody is glad that she has left her 
black-wig comedies and is playing a part that will give her an oppor- 
tunity to do something besides pout. And she’s doing it. Hers is 
really the fat part of the picture, and nobody feels better about it 
than Lillian. 
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WEST 1s EAST 


LORIA SWANSON 

( Was All Curled Up 

In a Big Chair, 

With the Sun Streaming 
On her Reddish Hair. 
Are you shocked? 
I Thought So. 
You Didn’t Know 
That Gloria 
Could Curl Up; and as For 
Red Hair, you Didn't Know 
She had Any—that it was 
Red, I Mean. 
She wasn’t Wearing 
A Pearl Gown and 
Her Hair 


Wasn't Fixed like a Fiji-Islander’s. 


The Only Thing 

I Recognized 

Was her Nose. 

I Love that Nose. 

Without it, Gloria 

Wouldn’t Have 

Conquered the World—even if 
Cecil deMille did 

Want to Change it before he 
Engaged her. 

She 

Hasn’t an Accent—unless 
It’s Middle-Western, and 

I didn’t Notice it. 

“How did you Like 

‘The Great Moment?’ ” 
“Not very Well,”’ said Gloria. 
“You Should See 

My Baby. She has 

Several Teeth. She—” 
“What 

Do You Think 

of Elinor Glyn?” 

‘*‘We're 

Very Good Friends. 

I Admire her 

Because she has Brains. 

I Haven’t Any. 

I 

Have More Fun 

With Gloria. Mother Says 
She Looks Exactly Like Me 
When I was a Baby. 

She has my Nose. 

Adela Rogers St. Johns and I 
Get Together 

And Talk about Babies. She 
Has Two, you Know. 

Would You Like to See 
Little Gloria’s Pic. ures? 


I Don’t Show them to Everybody.” 


It isa Darling Baby—even if 

It didn’t Belong 

To Gloria Swanson, 

—You’d Think So. 

I Wanted you to See the pictures. 
I Asked her. 

“I’m Sorry,”’ she Said Seriously; 
“But I Can’t. I Feel 

That my Baby 

Is the Greatest of All Gifts. 

Her Little Life 

Is her Own, and 

If she Wants to be an Actress 


When she is Older, I 

Won't Try to Stop her, 

But 

I Want her Childhood 

To be Unprofessional. 

I’ve Made Up my Mind about it.” 
You Can’t Blame Her. 

And 

You'll Have to Take 

My Word for it 

It’s a Sweet Baby and it Looks 
Just Like her. 


HE Telephone Rang. It had 
Been Ringing All the Time 
But I Haven’t Mentioned it, 
Because 
It wasn’t anybody 
Important: 
Just 
Personal Friends and 

















“If my little baby wants to be an actress 
when she i is older, * said Gloria Swanson, 
“I won't try to stop her!" 








A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


The Home Office and 
Interviewers. 

“Hello,”’ said Gloria. 

“Why, June Walker! 

Wherever 

Have you Been? 

It’s been 

Five Years— 

Come Right Up!” 

She Turned to Me. 

“T Used to Know her 

At Essanay, 

In Chicago. I 

Was Playing Small Parts, and 

I Met June, and 

Took her Home with Me. 

She Stayed with 

Us—my Mother and Aunts— 
For Quite a. While and Then 

I Went to California and 

She Went to New York. I 
Saw her Name in the Papers and 
Knew she Made Good; but 

I Never Heard from her—I thought 
She had Forgotten Me.” 

June is on the Stage— 

She Made one Picture— 

She’s a Tiny Thing with 
Wonderful Eyes and Smile— 
Slie Looks Like May McAvoy. 
She and Gloria 

Behaved 

Just Like any Two School-Girls 
At a Class Reunion. 

I’m Strong for Gloria, Personal. 
If she Ever Decides to Make 
Personal Appearances, 

You'll Agree with Me. 


HE Nice Thing 
About New York 
Is that you Can Walk Along any Street 
And See Stars. 
I Went to ‘The Golem’’—that’s at the 
Criterion on 
Broadway and 44th Street—opposite 
The Claridge Hotel, where 
Celebrities Stay— 
And I Saw Edgar Selwyn and 
I Came Out Behind 
A Slim Lady who Looked 
Like Drian’s Drawings. 
She Walked Beautifully. 
Her Gown was Good. 
Her Voice was Throaty. 
[1 Hurried Around and 
Looked Back. 
It was Irene Castle, and 
Ward Crane was With her. 
You Know he is her Leading man 
In “French Heels.” 
They Turned in at 
The Algonquin, where 
They Probably Saw 
Eugene O’Brien and 
Richard Barthelmess and 
Mary Hay. 
Dick has finished 
“Tol’able David ’’— 
He Worked Day and Night 
To Get it Done. 








HE curtain dropped upon the final tableau of the musical 
comedy, “A Pair of Spades,” in which Brannon and 
Craig were starred. The capacity audience, aching with 
the after-effects of excessive laughter, applauded tumul- 

tuously. The curtain sped upward and the two veteran black- 
face comedians bowed acknowledgment: bowed first to the 
audience, then to each other, then to the audience again. Once 
again the curtain dropped, concealing from the company the 
exodus out ront. 

Backstage there was a wild scurrying. Chorus girls crowded 
like ants up the narrow stairway leading to the second floor 
dressing rooms, unhooking scanty costumes as they went and 
chattering ceaselessly. Minor members of the cast proceeded 
more leisurely. Stagehands, working swiftly, placed the first 
set for the morrow’s matinee. Then the curtain was raised 
again, disclosing a house ghastly empty. And on the stage, 
hand in hand, as they had taken the curtain call, stood Brannon 
and Craig. 

Alone they stood, dignifying the black makeup and the 
comedy costumes through which they had become a byword 
from Portland to Portland, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
They said nothing for awhile: nor did they see the rows of 
motheaten, empty chairs out front. 
In the eyes of both men was the soft 


THE END OF THE ROAD 


A story of the theater and of a sublime friend- 
ship surpassing love of man for woman. 


By 
OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 






washed off their black makeup in buckets of water which had 
been made tepid over an electric heater. 

Only the doorkeeper remained when they stepped from the 
stage door into the noisome little alley and thence into the grim 
darkness of Second Avenue. To the right stretched the black 
void of laundry buildings, ramshackle stables, a negro under- 
taking establishment. They turned the other way, crossed 
Eighteenth street and so continued to Nineteenth, passing a 
half dozen ornate picture houses, now dark; a couple of all 
night lunch counters, a drug store a-seethe with last-moment 
trade. 

As they turned northward on Twentieth street Tom Craig 
made a single comment: ‘‘ When we blossomed out in Birming- 
ham forty years ago—it was a pretty cheesy burg, wasn’t it?” 

“Awful.” Dave Brannon was never loquacious. ‘‘ Empty 
tent that night. We slept in a barn.” 

“Uh-huh! ‘And ate hot dogs for dinner.” 

“ Kinder different from now, eh Tom? Harry says there was 
twenty-four hundred in the house tonight.” 

‘Big place now. I’m stuck on this town. 
gether here.” 

Their fortieth anniversary as a blackface team: the end of 
their fortieth year of partnership and 
—what was more—of friendship. 


We started off to- 








light of tender reminiscence It f —_ 
was Dave Brannon who broke the 
silence, and he spoke without looking ERE 
at his partner. 
“Forty years ago tonight, Tom: 
right here in Birmingham. 
The other nodded slowly. 


“And 


is a 
short story. 
doubtedly the best thing 


Octavus Roy Cohen has ever tonight, they pridefully faced the 


7 Forty years during which they had, 
| shoulder to shoulder, bucked fate and 
trouble and adverse circumstance: 
playing square and straight with 
managers and public—and not al- 
ways profiting thereby—until here, 


really great 
It is un- 










always been a team of Brannon and 


Craig. Nota split-up, nary a quarrel 
.” He unclasped his hand and 
placed his arm gently around the 


other’s shoulder. ‘Getting old—like 
we are—it feels good to think about 


from that day to this, Dave—there’s | 
| 
| 


done, and that is no small 
statement. Rarely in fiction do 
you meet two such characters as 
Brannon and Craig. In a coming 


issue of Photoplay he has another 


past as two old men whose names 
were written in indelible ink in the 
history of the American stage. 

And tonight, in celebration of their 
anniversary, they did a very strange 
thing. At the Wiener Palace they 
obtained six frankfurters, each en- 






that.” 
“They'll remember the name, Tom 
—when we’re gone. Noone else has 
ever done it—in all the history of the 
theater “ 
They were thinking of a recent 








story equally worth reading, 


“The Horizon’ 


cased in a crisp Vienna roll. With 
Tom Craig carrying the package—he 
being the junior by four years—they 
walked slowly and heavily up the 
avenue to pause before a row of som- 
ber boarding houses which had ob- 











criticism in the Atlanta Constitution: 
‘Brannon and Craig are not merely 
blackface comedians: they are artists of the first rank. Their 
hold upon the affections of the theater-going public will become 
a tradition. . .” 

They walked from the stage together; walked slowly and 
heavily, as old men walk. They were unmindful of the stark 
drabness of the old Jefferson theater. They recalled their first 
engagement in this house when it shone in pristine glory. And 
too, forty years had inured them to the vicissitudes and 
wrack of the theatrical road. The bare brick walls, the bat- 
tered scenery, the musty odor peculiar to decaying theaters, 
the reek of cheap greasepaint: it was as vital to their lives as 
food, air, water. 

Dave Brannon entered the star’s dressing room: Tom had 
always insisted that his partner take the best of the poor 
accommodations backstage. And Craig closed the door of his 
own cubbyhole. And then, because the theater was an old 


one and did not have running water—even for the stars—they 
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viously been handsome residences in 
the era of Birmingham’s civic ado- 
lescence. 

‘*Bout a half block down that street yonder was the lot, 
Dave.” 

“Yes. Tent-show ... that was the first night they an- 
nounced the team of Brannon and Craig.” 

“Eighteen dollarg at the box-office that night; remember? 
Old George Carney divided it up among us for something to 
eat—all that he didn’t have to use to feed the horses—and told 
us to hustle for shelter.” 

“Great night; that. We each ate three wienies. 
was hungry after they were gone.” 

Solemnly these two makers of stage history opened their 
package. With the air of men performing a sacred ritual, each 
took a sandwich and munched upon it with appetite whetted 
by memory of the insatiable hunger of the long-gone days. 

Things had changed in forty years. From a mere village, 
Birmingham had developed into the industrial metropolis of 


Golly, I 









Drawn by T. D. Skidmore 


In the wings stood Tom Craig. He was trembling like a leaf. He felt as 
though his knees could not support him and he put his weight gratefully 
upon the encircling arm of Dave Brannon. “It's the night [ve dreamed 
of, Tom,” Dave was frankly crying. "You're the greatest actor in America! ™ 
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the south: a live, hustling, bustling city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. And the team of youths who had been 
announced from the makeshift stage as ‘‘ Brannon and Craig— 
who will entertain you with jokes and dancing” were now old 
men: Dave Brannon sixty-four and Tom Craig four years 
younger. Butin that forty years they had endeared themselves 
to the laugh-loving American public; announcement of their 
names assured capacity wherever they played regardless of the 
vehicle in which they appeared. ‘‘Twenty thousand a week 
you’ve averaged for the past eight years,” they had been told 
recently by a producing-manager friend. ‘Two thousand of 
that money was paid to see the show. The rest of it was 
shelled out to see Brannon and Craig!” 

And the producing manager was right. Not to have seen 
Brannon and Craig was inexcusable from the standpoint of the 
habitual theater-goer. And there were more who could hon- 
estly lay claim to having seen them in all of their historic 
vehicles than there were those who had never seen them at all. 

To the eye of the casual passer-by, they were not worth a 
second glance. With the shedding of their makeup and cos- 
tumes, twenty years was added to the age of each. They 
showed their years now as they stood on the dark corner—two 
aged men seriously munching away on frankfurters and rolls. 
Two old men slightly bent of shoulder, slightly watery of eye, 
slightly —Oh! very slightly—tired. Tired after forty years of 
one and two-night stands, broken occasionally by a long New 
York or Chicago run or an occasional week in one of the middle- 
size cities. 

Long since Brannon and Craig might have abandoned the 
road upon which they had started as a tent-show minstrel 
team. But the road was their life; they loved it, they knew it; 
they understood it and knew it understood them. As min- 
strels, as comedians—and then as scintillating stars—they 
travelled the theatrical road year after year . . . idolized by 
their public, welcomed eagerly now by old men who had seen 
them first thirty or forty years ago and who counted it a bad 
season when prevented from seeing them again. 

And finally the frankfurter sandwiches were consumed. 
They turned quietly westward, walking slowly down the wide, 
tree-lined street toward the huge illuminated bulk of the 
Tutwiler Hotel. They separated at the door of Dave Brannon’s 
room: right hands clasped tightly, the left hand of each resting 
on the other’s shoulder. 

“Great anniversary, Tom . . 

““Yeh—forty years together. Those hot dogs still taste good 
—when we remember that night—long ago.” 

“You bet. Good night, Tom.” 

“Good night, Dave. God bless you!’ 


”” 


’ 


Soh gE 


HE telegram puzzled Dave Brannon by the very peremp- 

toriness of its tone, and he shook his whitening head as he 
re-read it meticulously: 
Dave Brannon 

Care ‘‘ Pair of Spades” Company Theater 
Baltimore, Ma yland 
See me as soon as your season ends. 
important. Also urgent. 
MOE BLUMENTHAL. 

“What you reckon he’s got up his sleeve?” queried the senior 
member of the team. 

Tom Craig frowned over the message. 
next season?” 

“Uh-uh! He’d have wired the team.” 

“Hmm! Don’t know what he wants, but when Moe 
Blumenthal sends a telegram like that it means something.” 

There was.something inexplicably portentous in the appar- 
ently innocent wire and during the closing fortnight of the sig- 
nally successful season Dave Brannon found himself unable to 
rid his mind of the summons. Nor did he again broach the 
subject to his partner; yet, with the understanding bred of 
forty years of trouping together, each knew that it was upper- 
most in the mind of the other. 

They were to have closed in Cincinnati, but were hurled into 
Philadelphia to fill out an empty week caused by the rank 
failure of a new show. On Monday morning at eleven o’clock 
Dave Brannon entered Moe Blumenthal’s office. 

Moe Blumenthal was a picturesque figure in the world of 
theatrical producers. He was known as sure-fire, with a record 
of one hundred and forty-seven productions on Broadway of 
which only nine were outright failures. Eleven of his shows had 
set records of two consecutive seasons in New York. One had 
run for ten months in Chicago. 

He was a small man and very dark, inclined to rotundity. 
His hair was crinkly, his eyes close-set and he had a nervous 
way of jerking his hands about as though to give the lie to a 
pokerish immobility of countenance which he had assiduously 
cultivated. Starting out twelve years before as a program boy, 
he was rated now many times a millionaire: a man known to be 
nobody’s fool in the matter of finance—yet charitable and big 
hearted and with an almost too eager willingness to amply 
recompense those who helped him. 

The office was significant of the man: austere in its handsome 
plainness with here and there a bit of bric-a-brac or a cheap 
lithograph which shrieked at the sedate surroundings. 

He shook Dave Brannon’s hand: ‘‘Great season! Wonder- 
ful! Brannon and Craig—best box-office card in the game! 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Photograph by Mary Dale Clarke. 


ORTRAIT of a young lady who couldn't get a job at Marshall Field's. And Anita Loos 

doesn't want to. She has her hands full writing stories for Constance Talmadge and thinking 

up new ways to fix her beautiful, smooth, black bobbed hair. She is the world’s tiniest—and 

cleverest—scenario writer; and she’s youthful enough and pretty enough to be one of her own 
heroines. 
























AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 











Manservant 
and valet ex- 
traordinaire to 
Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks, dur- 
ing his reignasa 
motion picture 
star and the 
period of his 
marriage to 
Miss Mary Pick- 
ford, queen of 
the movies. 
Revealing for 
the first time 
Mr. Fairbanks’ 
personal habits, 
intimate tastes, 
and private 
manner of 
living. 























“Mr. Fairbanks is inclined to ‘slap-on’ his makeup, being “It is my duty 


always in such a violent hurry. He insists upon calling the to keep track 
pomade used to wash his D’Artagnan mustache, ‘cream of of everything 
celery soup. This is the makeup box Mrs. Fairbanks gave us.” worn by Mr. 





Fairbanks in every 
scene. I know just 
what shade of velvet 
costume, just what 
plumed hat, go with 
every sequence.” 


T is not my purpose in this manuscript to set forth any of the 
vital historical events that future generations will desire to 
consider when contemplating the extraordinary lives and 
popularity of the first really great and famous motion pic- 

ture stars. That, I must leave to more important individ- 
uals, such as business managers, press agents and relatives. 

But it has occurred to me, as a student in an humble way of 
the best literature which the Faitbanks-Pickford library affords, 
that I am fitted by reason of the duties which have for a long 
time past fallen to my lot, to give posterity the same glimpse of 
Mr. Fairbanks that Boswell has given us of Johnson—Boswell 
being, as of course you know, only secretary to Mr. Johnson, 
but succeeding by this book in making himself nearly as famous 
as his employer. 

There exists, | am convinced, no better way for posterity— 
and indeed for the present multitudes—to judge of a man, than 
from details of his intimate personal habits, his exact mode and 
manner I may say, of meeting the trivial round of every-day living and the thousand 
annoyances of dressing, eating and sleeping. Where, indeed, should we be concerning 
the great ones of the past, in regard to their personalities, were it not for the popular 
habit which was prevalent among ladies-in-waiting, lords of the bedchamber, valets 
and secretaries to write memoirs, biographies and even letters, dealing familiarly—per- 
haps here and there too familiarly—with the lives of their illustrious patrons? Can we 
ever be sufficiently grateful to Madame de Campan for her vivid touches concerning 
that beautiful and unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette? And how narrow, how lim- 
ited, might be our conception of England’s Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, were it not for the 
little tales of her private life, that have come to us via the back stairs, if you understand 
what I mean. j 

It is, I mean to say, regrettable in the extreme, that this practice seems to have gone 
completely out of vogue and that in the future we will have so iew of these delicious 
narratives of the great, “‘sans ceremonie.” 

Taking our own case for example, fifty years from now—let us go even farther and 
say a century from now—how will it be possible to gather, let us say, Mr. Fairbanks’ 
method of shaving or his choice as to waistcoats? Literally impossible. In fifty 
years I may have forgotten, while in one hundred I shall certainly be incompe- 
tent to present them as they deserve to be presented. Yet upon such things 
does a man’s place in the annals of fame often rest. 
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Therefore it has seemed to me wise at this time to set down 
a few inner secrets concerning the famous and unusual gentle- 
man whom I serve in the time-honored capacity of valet or 
gentleman’s gentleman. This capacity being one for which 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, by the way, has the highest regard. 
Since the age of eighteen, he says, he has always had a valet— 
this, even when it actually took the bread from his mouth, 
leaving him nevertheless free from such sordid matters as 
laundry to concentrate upon the necessities of his career. 

It has been said that no man is a hero to his valet. 

That is, of course, simply another twisting of the still more 
ancient saying that familiarity breeds contempt. 

Such, however, need not be the case, provided of course that 
the valet is a man of charity, understanding that even the great 
are human, as of course they are. Naturally, after brushing 
the back of a man’s hair seven or eight times a day for years in 
order to give the back of the head that well-groomed look which 
impulsive persons who regard merely the front of themselves 
in the glass and brush accordingly are never able to obtain— 
one is not apt to feel the glow of hero worship or the awe of the 
devotee, it is true. 

Still, such 
ciation need not de- 


asso- 


Upon myself has fallen therefore the duty of being continu- 
ously upon the scene when needed to supply any of these things 
when called for, yet never to be upon the scene when not. A 
situation upon which Cardinal Richelieu might have exercised 
his diplomacy. 

To cite a concrete instance, we attended the Actors’ Fund 
Fair (a charity bazaar to raise funds for the needy actors, this 
being the only time when actors are ever mentioned except in 
connection with salaries of over $1,000 a week). As the 
limousine drew up before the door of the studio for Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairbanks—Mrs. Fairbanks, as I am sure you know, is 
none other than the most famous motion picture actress in 
the world, Miss Mary Pickford—Mr. Fairbanks paused with 
one foot actually upon the running board and said to me, 
“Toe, have you any money?” 

In a dignified manner I replied, ‘Only the little change 
that was left from yesterday, Mr. Fairbanks.” 

“Well, I expect we will be called upon to scatter some 
change around the landscape, so go ask John for some,” said 
Mr. Fairbanks.* So I hurried out to locate John. 

John, it might be 
well to state here, is 





stroy mutual re- 
spect and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s 
good qualities. 

To proceed some- 
what to the business 
in hand, let me say 
that while no one 
has a higher regard 
for Mr. Fairbanks 
than myself, I must 
state that it is prob- 
lematical whether 
there ever lived in 
this or any other 
age a gentleman so 
difficult to valet. 

To use a vulgar 
but illuminating 
phrase of the day, 
he is as hard to keep 
one’s finger on as a 
flea. When one has 
just thrown one’s 
heart into a mas- 
sage, for instance, 
upon the table in 
our bathroom at the 
studio, Mr. Fair- 
banks will arise with 
all the speed and 
force of a young 
bronco and remove 
himself into a chair 
on the other side of 
the room, or dash 
into the sitting room 
after a book or 








Mr. John Fairbanks, 
brother of Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
and also his busi- 
ness manager. It is 
seldom one meets 
anyone heroic 
enough to attempt 
such a combination. 
However, it being 
Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. John had on 
hand on!y the can- 
vas sack of current, 
or petty expense 
money, amounting 
to about $500 in 
silver. This he 
turned over to me. 

It is also well per- 
haps to say, that 
Mr. John is an asset 
of greatest value to 
Mr. Douglas. For, 
like many great 
men, Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks cares 
nothing formoney of 
any kind and is too 
apt to permit him- 
self generosities and 
extravagances that 
while harmless in 
themselves, are yet 
not consistent with 
strict orderliness of 
existence and the 
aim of laying by 
for future years. 








paper. In fact, it 
has so long contin- 
ued in this fashion, 
that I am at last 
quite able to mas- 
sage one leg while 
he sits in one chair, 
and another while 
he answers the telephone and still another—that is to say, an 
arm or shoulder—while he shouts out of the window at the 
property man. 

My duties include the complete care of Mr. Fairbanks’ ward- 
robe, both personal and professional, of his person and, owing, 
if I may say so, to my slight executive ability, to many details 
of his daily living. I always hold that a good valet should be 
an undercog of his employer’s brain—a subconscious mind. 
This is particularly true of the valet of a motion picture actor. 

For example, Mr. Fairbanks never carries anything. He is 
always without such necessities of life as money, matches, 
cigarettes, check-books, handkerchiefs and what not, if you 
know what I mean. 


would become of him. 


“Hf Mr. Fairbanks were left to himself for a day, I shudder to think what 
In regard to every sort of matter about clothes 
and small details, he is as helpless as a child. He could not tell you 
where one single article he owns is at the present time. 

to me. 


However, on this 
day, | found it most 
inconvenient to fol- 
low my distin- 
guished employers 
about the vast, hot 
and dusty grounds, 
where we met many 
other notables, hampered as I was by this large sack of silver 
and having at every moment or two to produce from it some 
needed piece of silver. Our entrance in fact was entirely 
spoiled because I could not open the bag—it had been firmly 
tied—to pay the twenty-five cents for our parking place, I 
being the only one carrying the money. We therefore held 
up traffic for several blocks and Mr. Fairbanks expressed 
himself as somewhat annoyed. 

This financial habit makes it likewise necessary for me to 
visit the small shops and pay up for whatever he may take 
from them when he desires it, this being understood by all 


All that is up 


. 


‘ the tradesmen, with whom he is, nevertheless, a great favorite. 


*Mr. Fairbanks’ own words. 


(Continued on page 110) 




















































































































































































































































































HAT any sort of hirsute growth on 

the face—Galloways, Van Dyke, 
Dundrearys, Burnsides, goatee, Tol- 
stoys, imperial, an honest moustache 
even—is an infallible barrier against 
the amorous advances of the fair sex. 


HAT the telephone is perhaps the 

most perfect and unfailing scientific 
device of modern times—an invention 
from which has been eliminated even 
the remotest possibility of error, and 
the immediacy of whose response, 
when a number is called, approximates 
almost to simultaneity. 





HAT poverty immediately renders 

a man incapable of combing his 
hair, and a woman of darning the 
holes in her stockings. 


HAT any woman in an alluring 

peignoir whothrowsherself languidly 
upon a chaise-longue and nonchalantly 
lights a cigarette, is an unscrupulous 
adventuress, who frequents cabarets 
and is not above blackmail. 


HAT all mothers of poor young 

men in their early twenties are 
helpless and decrepit nonagenarians, 
with snow-white hair and constitu- 
tional lachrymosity. 


HAT the by-laws of all gentlemen’s 

clubs contain a rigid mandate for- 
bidding anyone to enter save in the 
most formal of evening dress. 


HAT ninety per cent of all people 

die of a mysterious and nameless 
disease as yet unknown to pathology, 
which, though revealing symptoms 
that infallibly predict the exact hour 
of demise, nevertheless leaves the vic- 
tim in full possession of his mental and 
vocal faculties up to the very moment 


of death. 


HAT all young unmarried girls are 

completely ignorant of the laws of 
procreation and all matters pertaining 
to sex, and have been taught since 
infancy that they should never sit down 
except on the floor, on the edge of 
tables, and on the arms of chairs. 


HAT ecstasy is spelled e-c-s-t-a-c-y, 

and that there are no punctuation 
marks in English chirography save the 
period and the dash. 


BR eee on every desert island in the 
South Seas there is a barbershop 
and a ladies’ hair-dressing parlor, 
maintained exclusively for the benefit 
of shipwrecked lovers, so that, how- 
ever long they are necessitated to 
await rescue, the man may keep 
shaved and talcumed and the woman 
attractively marcelled. 


HAT young wives who, for some 

ethical reason, leave their wealthy, 
capitalistic husbands and live alone in 
a lower East Side tenement, invariably 
soil a complete 156-piece set of china at 
each meal, and consequently spend 
almost their entire time washing dishes. 


“A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS!” 


By ALBERT OTIS 


If certain motion pictures constituted our criterion of life, and we were to 
gauge the habits, actions and conditions of mankind by what we witnessed 
in these films, we would arrive inevitably at the following conclusions: 


HAT all servant girls wear sheer 

silk stockings and satin pumps, and 
do a little-girl curtsey whenever spoken 
to. 


HAT in all fashionable cafes, open 

and unabashed wooing takes place 
at the majority of the tables, and after 
each cabaret number everyone stands 
up and violently applauds. 


HAT any young woman who per- 

mits the kiss of a man, however 
honorable, who has not informed her 
family of his undying love, bought an 
engagement ring, and made a formal 
proposal of marriage, is a hussy and 
a jade. 


HAT doves spend their entire time 
perched on tree branches with their 
bills juxtaposed. 


HAT the average child at birth 

weighs thirty pounds, measures 
twenty-four inches, and has a thick 
head of neatly curled hair; and that 
the average child of parents who have 
been married two years weighs sixty 
pounds, stands two-feet-nine, walks 
with perfect equilibrium, and possesses 
highly developed diplomatic powers as 
a reconciler of marital misunderstand- 
ings. 


HAT all the struggles of life, all the 

forces of nature, all wars and rev- 
olutions—in fact, the entire cosmic 
machinery—has but one object and one 
goal, namely, the chaste caress of two 
young lovers. 


HAT the state penitentiaries are 

filled entirely with innocent men 
who either have been unjustly con- 
victed, or who prefer to serve time 
rather than tell the truth and thereby 
bring disgrace upon the brother of the 
girl they love. 


HAT cowboys have no other occu- 

pation than ordering drinks (which 
they never pay for) and lolling about 
the bar-room steps, fully armed and 
with their horses close by, waiting for 
the sheriff to give the order for an 
Indian chase or the pursuit of a bandit. 


HAT the main living-room (not 

including the dining-room, kitchen 
and bedrooms) of all small huts and 
cabins of, say, ten by sixteen, is never 
less than forty feet square. 


HAT all butlers are adorned with 

side-burns, and are suffering from 
muscular rheumatism, arteriosclerosis, 
locomotor ataxia, or some kindred 
malaise, whose cardinal symptom is an 
almost inflexible stitfness of the joints. 
(The rigid butler walk, as revealed in 
motion pictures, promises in time to 
become a_ recognized physiological 
idiosyncrasy, like Cheyne - Stokes 
breathing, Argyll-Robertson pupils, 
housemaid’s knee, and writer’s cramp.) 
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HIS is the third of a series of articles— not 
beauty articles, but advice on how to keep fit 
by women who know: famous beauties of , the 
screen. The film star, more than any other woman 
of any other time, has to guard her greatest asset: 






KEEP in condition by keeping healthy. 

I keep healthy by eating the right kind of food 
and getting the right kind of exercise. 
Dancing is my exercise. 

We can’t change the lines of our face or the 
shape of our nose, although modern surgery 
may work wonders. We can keep our eyes 
bright and our mouth from drooping. I 
think any sane, normal, healthy person is 
beautiful. 

Honestly, I think that the one sure-fire 
recipe for beauty is happiness. The most 
beautiful face and body may be unattrac- 
tive if they have that sullen, dissatisfied 
expression that comes from a sick mind 
and sick body. Beauty is a state of mind. 
That is why you sometimes have a photo- 
graph taken in which you look charming 
and pretty; and at other times, positively 
plain and ugly. I have heard many women 
wonder about it. That is the answer. 

Beauty is happiness. The eye that reflects 
happiness, whether that eye is blue or brown or 
black or gray, is beautiful because it is interesting; 
the mouth that smiles is beautiful, whether it is large or 
small. And being happy is largely a question of being 
healthy. And being healthy is largely a question of keeping fit. 

I believe in keeping fit with as little labor, or strenuous exer- 
cise, as possible. My principal form of exercise is dancing. 
After I get all through I find that I have not been conscious of 
any laborious exercise at all, yet I feel sure that I have reaped 
the benefits of exercise. I like dancing particularly because it 
seems to be the one form of real and beneficial exercise which 
can be taken with music. 

And dancing makes me happy. I have been dancing ever 
since I was a tiny girl. I danced before I knew that the move- 
ments I made were called dancing. When I was a little girl I 
took up “fancy dancing’’—that every girl in the world, I 
guess, has done at one time or another. It was at a dance that 
I was ‘‘ discovered.” 

I think, accordingly, that dancing is interwoven with the 
destiny of my success. I should like to dance on the stage. 

Exercise, in one sense, is like a gown ora hat. A certain type 
of dress may be the very last word in smartness, but it may not 
blend in with your personality. I am afraid that raising and 
lowering dumb-bells would bore me a trifle, and while I like 
golf and tennis, I take them as odd-time entertainment instead 
| of a regular exercise diet. But I have found dancing ideal—at 

least for me. It brings every muscle in the body into play. 

It develops the limbs. I have never found that it makes them 

thick and ungainly; but it does make them hard and muscular. 

For two years now, I have been taking dancing lessons from 

Alexis Kosloff. In my opinion, he is the greatest of all teachers. 

He is an exponent of the severe Russian school of training, and 

‘ ‘ it isa liberal education in various modes of exercise to work with 

him. The bending over bars and the bending back again, and 

the arm and leg movements, are just as good as any setting-up 

exercises. And when you’ve stuck at them long enough, you’re 

ready to begin to learn how to dance. And for possessing a cer- 

tain poise and grace of movement, I am afraid there are two, 

/ and only two, methods: to be born with it or to acquire it 
through correct dancing. 

Dancing to me is a sure cure for the blues. (All of us have 
them, you know, and I’m glad to say mine have been more on 











How I Keep 


in Condition | 


By CORINNE GRIFFITH 
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her good looks. She has to keep in perfect con- 
dition always —for if she doesn’t, the camera’s cruel 
eye calls attention to her shortcomings. This month, 


Corinne Griffith gives you her recipe for health and 
beauty. 


“Beauty is happi- 
ness, says Miss 
Griffith. ‘*And 

app iness is 
largely a matter 


of being healthy.” 


the azure than the in- 
digo.) I turn on the vic- 
trola, slipping on a jazz 
record or a minuet ac- 
cording to my mood— 
and dance away my 
troubles. You may find 
this helpful—you may 
not. I don’t know. | 
only know that, however 
foolish it seems, it helps 
me. 

I use cold cream regularly to 
put on and take off my make- 
up. But I also regularly use a 
good soap and warm water! | 
do not believe soap and water 
injure the complexion. 

I am wondering if the alleged 
“beautifiers” of history’s noted 
beauties were really respon- 
sible for any beauty, after all. 
Sometimes I think these noted 
women would have been beau- 
tiful anyhow, and that they were 
beautiful in spite of rather than 
because of the secret recipes they 
were supposed to have used. For 
instance, I have heard that 
Madame Jeanne de Pompadour, 
to retain the affection of Louis the 
Fifteenth, excused herself from 
the hunt feigning illness, to stay 


at home and, in the privacy of her 
own boudoir, adorn her face for 
twelve 


(Continued on page 99) 












PETER PAN’S SISTER 


And there is a possibility that May 
McAvoy will play Peter himself when 


Barrie’s classic is finally filmed. 


By JOAN JORDAN 








T is a startling coincidence 
that May McAvoy made 
her first appearance on 
the screen as a little girl 

in a film that advertised a 
certain brand of sugar. 

One could choose no more 
appropriate article for Miss 
McAvoy to advertise, not if 
one scanned every page in 
every magazine in the world. 
No wonder the sugar concern 
gave her a chance when cast- 
ing directors closed the door | 


in which she scored a knock- 
out—that her story is going 
to .end a thrill through the 
heart of every little girl who 
has ambitions to follow in the 
footsteps of Mary Pickford. 

May didn’t leap to tame 
overnight—that isn’t being 
done so frequently these days. 

But she did rise from extra 
parts to stardom in less than 
three years, by a process of 
steady development and con- 
centrated work and the luck 
of real opportunities. 

Oddly enough, this young- 
ster—who looks corn and 
cream fed if I ever saw one 
is a born-and-bred New 
Yorker. She went to school 
on 104th street, played in 
Central Park and had the life 
ambition to become a school 
teacher. 

Nobody in the McAvoy 
family—from the time they 
lived in Ireland and Scotland 
a good many generations ago, 
had ever been on the stage. 

And when a school friend 
of May’s who had been doing 
small parts for a picture con- 
cern interested her in the 
flickering drama, the family 
held up its hands as fam- 
ilies have been known to do 

from time immemorial. 

Even brother—an electrical engineer of 
some reputation—declared he didn’t see 
why any girl wanted to go on the screen. 

But May went—and from sugar rose 
rapidly to extra and through a series of 
sister parts to stardom. 

“I don’t know why it was,”’ said she, 
with a puzzled frown between her pretty 
brows, “but for a while everybody 
wanted me to play sisters. After my 
first extra part—which by the way was 

in ‘To Hell with the Kaiser’—I became 

a sort of screen sister. Madge Kennedy’s 
—Florence Reed’s—Marguerite Clark’s— 
most anybody’s.” 

But it is easily explained. She is the sort 
everybody wants for a sister—until the right 
man comes along and wants her for a wife. 

At present, I am told, she is the most likely 
candidate for that immortal and exquisite role, 
‘*Peter Pan.” 

“T just can’t sleep nights thinking about it,” 








in her face. 

Of all the screen person- 
alities | have met, | think 
May McAvoy is the most 
naturally likable. She neither 
dazzles nor intrigues you, 
nor causes you thrills of com- 
bined awe and fear as do some 
more exotic twinklers in the 
film firmament. But she 
arouses at once a clean, whole- 
some liking—the girl you’d 
would want for your room- 
mate at boarding school. 

She has the biggest eyes 
and the tiniest feet I have 
ever seen. 

I remember years ago when 
I was a sob sister on a yellow 
journal, there was a beautiful 
French girl in the county jail 
—an innocent victim from a 
strange land and of a strange language 
—involved in some version of the Mann 
act, of which she was later entirely ex- 
onerated. 

She couldn’t speak a word of English 
and she didn’t know a soul in the city. 
But her big, soft violet-blue eyes spoke 
a universal language irresistibly. They 
won friends for her of everybody in the 
jail, everybody in the courthouse, every- 
body on the press, until we were all 
battling earnestly and eagerly to secure 
her release. I have remembered her eyes 
well—very well—though a great many 
world-events have flowed under the bridge 
since then. 

I have always compared other eyes with 
them, for beauty and appeal and sweet 
innocency. But I have never seen any as elo- 
quent as them until I looked into May McAvoy’s 
the other day. 

And the same rule holds good. They have 
won for this newest star every executive, direc- 
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Above—a new portrait of 


tor, cameraman, publicity man, actor and work- Miss McAvoy. Inthe oval— She said to me, earnestly, .“‘I shall never, never 

man on the Lasky lot, so that they are all daily a typical characterization in getoveritifI don’t playit. I pray every single 

concerned with her comfort and welfare and one of the recent pictures. night.” 

square deal. George Robertson, who directed her ‘‘Grizel” 
Little May McAvoy is so new to the screen—so new to real in “Sentimental Tommy,” is to film the famous Barrie story, 

screen fame, since hers dates really from ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,” and is, in fact, in England (Continued on page 103) 
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Cast of Characters 


ARRATED, by permission, from the 
Goldwyn photoplay of the same 
name, adapted from the play by Edward 


E. Kidder. Directed by Clarence Badger 
with the following cast: 

VO rey eer ree Will Rogers 
ee Sylvia Breamer 
Johnny Smith....... Wallace MacDonald 
BD cts oxdkeencwemau Molly Malone | 
aa ak bs ue aexcrnanaed Robert De Vilbliss | 
ae ee ....Jeannette Trebool 
Sterrett...............Sydney Ainsworth 


Roderick Faye..........George Williams 

















POOR 
RELATION 


A tale of empty stomachs 

and high hopes; of poverty 

and wealth and children 

and dreams; and an inventor 

who turns out to be—well, 
read and learn— 


He set forth every morning with the tomes of erudition beneath his 
arms, and he returned every night to the guttering candle and the food- 


less larder with “The Decline and Fall of Rome” still with him. 


By 
GLADYS HALL 


OAH VALE learned at an early age that he could 
poultice his inner wounds with words. 
“Words with finger-tips,”” he called them. Healing 
finger-tips. Words that came from some deep source 
profoundly a part of, and yet alien, from him. 
At a later age he called the words philosophy. 
At a still later age he discovered that the one wound his 
words could not heal was that of hunger—exceedingly juvenile 


hunger. Clamorous and vociferous hunger of children. The 
hunger, to be explicit, of Rip and Patch. 
Of course they were not really named Rip and Patch. Noah 


Vale had eased for them the burdens of their somewhat con- 
spicuous cloth amendments by hailing them as Rip and as 
Patch. There was something quite festive and heart-warming 
about the little names, thus cheerily employed. It took the 
sting away from the ridicule of the more plutocratic elements 
on the streets. 

Rather wearily nowadays it seemed to Noah Vale as though 
the best and the most he did was to endeavor to take stings 
away from irremediable evils. Sometimes turning the thread- 
bare of tragedy in order to bring to light the motley of humor 
proved a dreary business. 

There were so many practical deterrents to a benignant 
philosophy. Of course, an empty stomach... empty 
stomachs . . . Also, the forcible removal of one’s kitchen 
range necessitating, thereby, the cooking of the precarious 
victuals on a neighbor’s range and “losing all the smell.” 
There was Rip’s falling ill, obviously from lack of the proper 
nourishment and the extreme difficulty in purchasing the high- 
priced medicine. There was the fact that Noah Vale was a 
book agent endeavoring to sell ‘‘The Decline and Fall of 
Rome,” for whom, alas, no modern could be induced to fall. 


And there was the invention. Which, since this is the story of 
Noah Vale, deserves a paragraph unto itself. 

The invention was the hope of Noah Vale. It was the 
shining hope with which he made pie and cake of foodless hours 
for Rip and Patch. It was the gleaming grail toward which, 
with his seamed face indomitable, he seemed to turn as he 
made his daily efforts to rise triumphant above ‘The Fall of 
Rome.” He reared sugar-loaf mountains and gingerbread 
ships and isles of the blest and cinnamon castles and cascades 
of silver and gold from the incoming ship. The day when, toa 
man, the world would realize the great and lasting good he, 
Noah Vale, had conferred upon it and would compensate him 
according to his worth. For of the many things Noah Vale 
had lost, faith was not one of them. Except in ‘‘The Decline 
and Fall of Rome.’’ He had been threatened by too many 
“beware of the dogs” and anathematized by too many vitriolic 
housewives to give a tinker’s darn whether Rome rose or fell or 
ever was for the matter of that. He set forth every morning 
with the tomes of erudition beneath his arms, feeling as though 
he, personally, were beneath the ruins, and he returned every 
night to the guttering candle and the foodless larder with the 
“Fall” still completely with him. He even began to have a 
fellow-feeling for the many who would not buy. Why should 
they? Who wanted to know whether Rome rose or fell? 
Stomachs were all that mattered—the inflation or deflation of 
a stomach. A city and its dead glory—of what moment was 
that? 

Literature—why, literature was when he told “‘eating stories” 
to Rip and Patch, stories in which every other word was ice 
cream or cookie or lollipop or sausage. Stories which gorged 
their round and unbelieving eyes to the same extent their 
stomachs should have been. 
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The aroma of coffee and muffins 


The butler wheeled in a tea wagon. 
assailed him. Pride goeth before a muffin. 


Sometimes Scollops listened. Scollops was called by Vale 
their ‘‘Good Samaritan.”” She was deserving. Also, she was 
of the ‘‘upper classes,” so to speak. She had a job. Quite a 
good job. She sewed on buttons at a nearby factory and was 
what is known as a “‘steady.’’ She got four dollars a week 
and had a decent room and, almost always, a bit of fish or 
bologna sausage and, as often as not, some over and to spare. 
The over and to spare invariably went to Noah Vale and to 
Rip and Patch. Scollops did better than that, too. She gave 
of her time. When Noah Vale was away on a Saturday after- 
noon, Scollops would tell rather painfully-contrived stories to 
little Rip, stories wrested, with difficulty, from the meagre 
storehouse of her imagination. Now and again she had two 
nickels, too, and would buy a lollipop apiece for Rip and Patch. 
Of course, this was not often. Scollops was versatile. She 
had still another Samaritan possibility. She was by way of 
being ‘‘a belle.”” There was the baker boy, who gladly gave 
her a stale loaf for a fresh kiss. She was wise enough to draw 
upon this revenue sparingly. There was, more importantly, 
O’Halley, the janitor. For some time past O’Halley had been 
on the point of evicting Noah Vale and Rip and Patch. Some 
day Scollops would be sewing on buttons and then there would 
be nothing to save the apostle of the decline of Rome. But 
with Scollops on the “‘set,’’ so to speak, eviction was a remote 
possibility. The scene shot would be something like this 
“‘What’ll yer give me for a kiss, O’Halley?” 

O’Halley, red, Irish and prone to blarney, would thrust his 
tongue into his cheek, shoot his cuffs, hitch his trousers and 
straddle the one chair of the book vender. He would gargle, 
throatily, ‘‘Shure, fer a kiss from you, me darlint, what’s there 
Oi wouldn’t do?” Then Scollops, charily, would peck his 
veinous cheeks and say, simultaneously, ‘Be off, thin, yer 
great booby, and lave Noah Vale alone.” 

O’Halley, amorous and quelled, would depart, muttering 
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Dolly left him alone. 
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something abotit “this toime,”’ and the day and 
the pay would be saved. 

“But of course,” as Noah Vale reminded 
them nightly, “‘this cannot goon. The darkest 
hour is just before the dawn. The cloud is 
reversing now and underneath I can see . . .” 

“A silver lining ...?” Scollops would 
hazard. 

“To be sure not,”” Noah would laugh back, an 
eye on the small eagernesses which were the 
faces of Rip and Patch, “‘to be sure not—the 
other side of that cloud’s a table cloth, white 
as white, and on it is silver . . . to be sure. 
Silver dishes filled to overflowing with cakes 
and candies and fruits and pies.”’ 

There came a day when all the tales of Noah 
Vale anent food failed to bring response from 
Rip and Patch. A day of misfortunes when the 
cat ran away with the bit o’ fish Scollops had 
brought in to them, leaving in her hand nothing 
save a backbone. A day when two kisses left 
O’ Halley still glowering and the baker boy had 
no stale loaves to give. 

On that same day Roderick Faye received a 
letter. 

Now there was nothing extraordinary in the 
receiving of a letter by Roderick Faye. Faye 
was the richest man in town. His factory was 
the chief industry of the place and he himself 
the chief man, a fact of which he was com- 
placently and irritably aware. Letters were 
the largest part of his day and particularly 
letters of appeal. They had long since ceased 
to interest him. Letters from poor relations 
were especially tiresome. They were always a 
bit more sentimental than the others. They 
generally managed to have some one thread of 
personal touch that left one subconscious of 
them for a brief while. They almost always 
spoke of ‘‘old days” and of one who had suc- 
ceeded where one had failed. They were 
maddeningly platitudinous and alike. 

The letter from Noah Vale was ‘‘different”’ 
in that it asked for time rather than money and 
spoke of ‘‘ mutual benefit.” But Roderick Faye 
didn’t know Noah Vale from Adam, and he 
suspected a ruse beneath the “ mutual benefit.” 
The man wanted to get in on him, that was it. 
And once in he would lick his boot-tops with a more than 
ordinarily emotional tale. Faye knew. 

He summoned his secretary and handed the letter to him 
with instructions to say that he had made all his appropriations 
for charity for that year. He was sorry, etc., etc. This might 
have gone through with the Faye efficiency and the matter 
have ended then and there (along with Rip and Patch) had it 
not been for the inefficiency of Roderick Faye’s daughter. 
Roderick Faye’s daughter Dolly was the one inefficient cog in 
his otherwise perfected commercial wheel. She was pretty and 
tender and impulsive and Roderick Faye was not by any 
manner of means the chief man in town for her. To be quite 
revealing, Roderick Faye’s secretary was. If Roderick Faye 
had known that, his secretary would have been somebody else’s 
secretary in a brief space of time, but thus far Cupid gamboled 
about his office and he neither saw nor heard. Of course, it 
could not have occurred to him that the daughter and sole 
heiress of Roderick Faye would stoop to conquer plain Johnny 
Smith, whose only asset in life was his secretaryship to the 
great Faye. But then, by an inverse token, it did not occur 
to Dolly that his secretaryship was Johnny’s only asset, or 
even one of them. Mostly, it was an annoyance and an 
interference. Johnny had other assets...ah...! He 
had tawny hair. He had deep-set eyes that gave one quivers 
down one’s spine when one encountered them. He had a cleft 
chin and shoulders . . . ummmmm!. . . Also, he was study- 
ing advertising ‘‘on the side.”” He was a most promising youth. 
And he was by way of being ‘‘a self-made man.” What more 
could the heart of a maid desire on the part of a man? 

Dolly’s affection for her paternal parent had grown by leaps 
and bounds since Johnny Smith had been his secretary. 
Apparently she couldn’t keep away from his office. And she 
took the most specialized interest in his mail—which was 
handled by his male (secretary). 
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It takes no great power of deduction to come to the point of 
Dolly’s reading Noah Vale’s letter and the freshly dictated and 
very terse reply. 

“Why, Daddy!” she cried out, reading the embryonic dis- 
missal over, very closely over, Johnny Smith’s shoulder; “‘ why, 
Daddy, he’s a relation!” 

“Most of ’em are,” snapped Roderick Faye, ‘‘by some hook 
or crook.” 

“Oh, but,’”’ said Dolly, ‘“‘this mans. I can feelit. Besides, 
I remember mother mentioning a ‘Noah’ somebody or other. 
The name was so arkish and funny. I think J’/] investigate 
this case, Dad. You never can tell.” 

Roderick Faye waved her aside. ‘Aside’ proved to be 
the adjoining office—which happened to be Johnny Smith’s. 
Faye speedily forgot Noah Vale. 

Dolly Faye was, happily, without complexes. That is to 
say, she was not conscious of them. Therefore, she did not 
ponder whether or not her interest in Noah Vale sprang from 
purely philanthropic sources or from a more personal reaction— 
the desire to be with Johnny Smith. For, ‘I’m going to look 
Noah Vale up tomorrow,” she told Johnny; “‘he probably lives 
—poor dear—in some frightful place. I’d—feel safer—if you 
would come along—” 

Johnny Smith came along—but not in the capacity of the 
great Mr. Faye’s secretary. Inopportunely, the evening 
before, he had set forth his desire to be the great Mr. Faye’s 
son-in-law and had been contemptuously dismissed by that 
gentleman in any capacity whatsoever. 

But there was something of Noah Vale in Johnny Smith. 
Something, he knew not what, sustained him. Not words. 
He was unaware of words. But a persistent and not to be 
suppressed something kept singing in his blood and would not 
be gainsaid. He told Dolly, somewhat dismayed at the sudden 
change in her father’s office and her own scheme of days entire, 
that he would still be rich and famous. It would probably be 
through the exploitation of someone or something else, but it 
would be his own insight, foresight and resourcefulness none 
the less. Neither of them suspected—but I anticipate. At 





any rate, he might as well have been saying abracadabra for 
all of Dolly. The sun glinted on his hair and his mouth quirked 
at the corners and there came from him as he swung along by 
her side a compelling aroma of fresh air and masculine cigarette 
smoke. What did it matter what he said... ? 

They found the Vale menage to be something more than they 
had bargained for. Instinctively they felt, both of them, that 
in this room humor was most delicately blent with tragedy, 
and pride with poverty. Dolly felt her purse to be an insult 
and her father’s reputation a stigma. The facts of the room 
were obviously humorous. Noah Vale, looking puzzled and 
awkward, was struggling with what appeared to be a huge rent 
in a very small pair of trousers. In fact the trousers might be 
described as mostly rip. In an extreme corner of the room, in 
a barrel, was a small boy. His face and shoulders accosted 
the eye, with a mixture of bravado and shame. * A girl, a year 
larger, was leaning out of the window, or the frame where a 
window should have been. There were one or two chairs. 

Dolly, fearful lest she be an intruder, began to talk at once. 
She said that her father had had Mr. Vale’s letter; that he had 
been unable to come himself and that she had-acted in his 
stead. That he would be most pleased to see Mr. Vale at his 
home in the morning and in the meantime if there was anything 
immediate she could do. Clumsily, she felt it at once, her 
fingers felt for her purse. 

Noah Vale thanked her. His voice creaked a little with the 
unaccustomed stirring of his hopes. There was nothing 
immediate, he said. Patch had ceased hanging from the 
window frame and was regarding Dolly. She had never seen 
anything quite like Dolly. What did Dolly remind her of? 
What did Dolly, so to speak, represent? Patch racked her 
brain. Suddenly—of course! Dolly represented—Dolly was 
a fairy godmother. The fairy godmother of Uncle Noah’s 
“eating” stories. Dainty ... perfumed .. . gracious. Yes! 
YES! Patch followed up her train of thought. Well, and 
then, what did fairy godmothers do? What did they always 
do? And what, just now, had this one said? She had said “‘if 
there was anything ime’jit she could do!”” Do! Magic word. 








“Forget the invention, my dear man,” said Johnny Smith, “you're a philosopher!” 
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Magic wand. Why-ee, fairy godmothers always waved wands. 
Al-ways. Yes, always waved wands and then there was light— 
no, that was the Bible—then there was food. Trays ’n trays ’n 
trays of it. Heaps of it. Oodles of it. Buns and pies and 
cakes and cookies and ice cream and pickles and icing and 
sausage and fish, backbones and all. Patch crept nearer to 
Dolly. She refused the warning signals in Uncle Noah’s eyes. 
Maybe he wasn’t hungry. He always said he wasn’t, ’specially 
at night. Only last night when he had given Rip and her the 
half a sausage he had said he wouldn’t eat anything for any- 
thing. He said eating at night gave him nightmare. And he 
said nightmare was a turrible black horse that galloped and 
whinnied through one’s dreams. That was why Uncle Noah 
could be so slicky and polite to the-Fairy Godmother. He 
wasn’t rattling ’round inside, like Rip and Patch. 

‘‘Please,”’ said Patch, in a still, small voice, “please did you 
bring your wand? If you did, we want ice cream and cake and 
candy and...” 

“Patch!” 

Uncle Noah’s voice was as strong as the voice of Patch’s 
rattlings. It was not to be gainsaid. But Dolly was smiling 
down on her. ‘I didn’t bring it today, dear,” she said. ‘I 
am sorry.” She cast a look at Uncle Noah, then, furtively, 
she slipped two coins into Patch’s hand and gave her a gentle 
shove toward the door. 

“What I want, Cousin Dolly,” Noah Vale was saying in his 
gentle, significant voice, “is opportunity.” 

It was arranged that Noah should call upon Roderick Faye 
early the next morning. 

“Did you notice,” Johnny Smith asked, as they left the 
tumbledown building, ‘‘ those bits of paper tacked up all about 
the room?” 

Dolly said no, she 
had been more in- 
terested, if not quite 
clear, as to the in- 





vention Noah 
wished to show her 
father. 

“These bits of 


paper,’ Johnny 
Smith said again. 
“Gee! They said 
things!” 

“What'd they 
say?” Dolly was 
abstracted. (Were 
those children 
hungry ?) 

“Oh, all sorts of 
things. Things that 
sounded like sun- 
beams dancing in 
the rain. Silver lin- 
ing sort of things 
with the he-polly- 
annaism left out. 
Gritty things—that 
sang. I’ll keep 
remembering ’em. 
I’m glad I went 
there today.” 

“Why, Johnny?” 

“T needed to. It’s 
made me feel better 
—different. Given 
mea saner outlook 
—somehow. This 
morning—fired and 
all—I didn’t think I 
was fit for you, 


sweetheart. But 
now well, I’m 
not mow .. . but 


I’m going to have 
you.” 

Dolly squeezed 
his arm. He had 
summed up the 


philosophy of life in 
the last five words, 
She said, 


throb- 
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Noah was handy with his hands. That night he improvised a box for 
himself and Rip and Patch. He said they were “babes in the box.” 






bingly, with a little laugh . . . “All because of those funny old 
words tacked up on the walls . . .” 

Johnny looked at her. Slender and sweet. 
partly .. .” he said. 

“You mustn’t mention food,’ Noah Vale warned Rip and 
Patch, as, sewed securely into their garments, they approached 
the Faye mansion in the before-breakfast morning light. Vale 
admonished them with a raw heart. The morning light is not 
kind to hunger-pinched little faces. Not kind, either, to a 
heart that has need of courage. Noah stiffened his knees. 
Drat ’em, how they wabbled! He resumed, mounting the 
porch steps, “And don’t mention fairy godmothers. That 
always leads you to think of eating. You just wait until Mr. 
Faye sees this invention and buys it and then—why, then, 
we'll have the fairy godmother with us all of the time.” 

‘“T hope she’ll bring her wand,” murmured Rip. 

“Her wand’s dimes,” hissed Patch, with literal reminiscence. 

Dolly was awaiting them. It had taken her most of the 
preceding hour to induce her father to see Noah Vale. He was 
crustily preparing for ‘‘the ordeal” when Dolly, anticipating 
the butler, admitted them. 

“Father’ll be right down,” she said. “Bring the kiddies in 
here and they can play with my Polly until he comes. Want 
to give Polly some crackers, children?” 

Noah Vale stiffened. Here was temptation! 
Anthony have known a greater? 
heroism—or stomachs? 


“Well... 


Could St. 
Were these children stuff of 
His pride made brittle his bones. He 
glared at Rip. Rip was glaring at the approaching crackers. 
Patch, too. Patch, though, was more approachable. Noah 
Vale managed to convey to Patch that the crackers belonged 
to Polly. It was years after before Patch could regard a 
parrot with any de- 
gree of equanimity. 

Patch resisted 
temptation to the 
last. Rip resisted it 
until Polly let fall a 
half of the cracker 
bestowed upon her. 
Then not all of 
Uncle Noah’s ges- 
ticulating could 
save the situation. 
Rip’s small teeth 
were set into the 
discarded morsel. 
Dolly’s wide eyes 
were on Rip. Noah 
Vale saw her turn 
quite pale. She 
wheeled around on 
him. His face was 
still set in its stiff 
pride. “Mr. Vale,” 
she said, too im- 
pulsively, “we 
haven’t breakfasted 
yet. At least I 
haven’t. Won’t you 
join me?” 

Noah Vale shook 
his head. ‘Thank 
you, but I couldn’t,”’ 
he said. “We just 
finished our break- 
fast before starting 
out. It is very kind 
of you.” 

“Oh, I wish you 
would ...” 

“Thank you, 
again, but we 
couldn’t possibly. 
We ate more than 
was good for us, as 
it was. Didn’t we, 
Rip? Didn’t we, 
Patch?” 

It was a desperate 





ee 
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(Continued on 
page 108) 




















HOW 
OO SELL 
A HAT 


Demonstrated by BEBE DANIELS 
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1 —Customer: “That's a real good shape—girlish 
and youthful, too.” 


Saleswoman: 
on you, Madame! 
Customer: “Well—I'll try it on! 


‘Tm sure it would look wonderful 








o- Customer: “How does it 

look? Tell me the truth, 
now. I want to know if it's 
really becoming, you know!” 

Saleswoman: “I give you 
my word, Madam, that it 
just suits you grand! A lady 
was just in and tried it on— 
and would you believe it, she 
looked a fright? But on 


a 
you—! 










3—Customer: “But isn't it a little 

plain across the front? Doesn't 
it need a little something right 
there?” 

Saleswoman: “I declare, Madam, 
if you haven't an eye for chick! 
That's just what it does need to 
make it simply a perfect hat!” 


—Saleswoman (to her- 

self): “Watch me fix 
the old lid with a flower 
garden in front so the old 
dear won't know herself 
in it!” 





5 Saleswoman (in ecstasies): 

“There, Madam — you were 
right! It did need a little some- 
thing in front. If all our custom- 
ers were as easy to suit as you ¥ 

Customer. complacently : ae 
does look kind of pretty on me. 
doesn't it? Wonder how George 
will like it?” 
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“IF ONLY THERE WERE 


URING the past eighteen months the works of twelve world-famous authors 
were screened in America. Already the writings of many great artists— 
among them Dickens, D’Annunzio, Shakespeare, Hugo, Poe, Merrimée, Scott, 
transferred to the films. Not only are 


Dante and Maeterlinck—had been 

















JOSEPH CONRAD 
Regarded by many as the greatest living 
English novelist, whose story of the 
South Seas, “Victory. was m ide into a 

motion picture by Maurice Tourneur. 





() Underwood & Underwood 


VINCENT IBANEZ 
Spain's most popular novelist, the 
screen version of whose “Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” was 
one of the most pretentious of 

modern photoplays. 


JOHAN BOJER 
The leading Norwegian novelist, whose 
powerful story, “The Face of the 
World,” was recently filmed with Bar- 
bara Bedford in the principal feminine 
role. 


From a Rodin head 


HONORE BALZAC 


The greatest of the French novelists, whose 
Eugenie Grandet™ has just been screened 
by Rex Ingram, under the title of “The 


Conquering Power.” 





SIR JAMES BARRIE 
Three of whose works have recently 
been presented as photoplays— “The 
Admirable Crichton” (called ““Male 
and Female” in the screen version), 
“Sentimental Tommy.” and “What 

Every Woman Knows.” 














SIR GILBERT PARKER 

e€ eminent Canadian author, 
whose “The Right of Way” and 
“The Money Master” (renamed 
“A Wise Fool") have both been 


produced on the screen. 











BRAINS IN THE MOVIES” 


motion pictures rapidly attracting the foremost literary minds of the day, 
but our directors are turning their attention more and more to the enduring 
works of the masters. In time nearly all the world classics will have been re- 


immortalized on the screen. 











MARK TWAIN 
Whose immortal satire, “A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,” 
proved to be one of the most popular 
of recent screen comedies. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
The greatest of modern Viennese 
dramatists and short-story writers, 
whose “Affairs of Anatol” was re- 
cently produced in pictures, with Wal- 
lace Reid playing the titular role. 












ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
The best beloved of modern story- 
tellers, whose “Treasure Island” in- 
spired Maurice Tourneur, and whose 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde™ was inter- 


preted for the screen by John Barrymore. 

















JACINTO BENEVENTE 
The eminent Spanish playwright, 
whose psychological dramatic 
study, “The Passion Flower,” was 
made into an elaborate motion 
picture-play by Norma Talmadge. 












ALEXANDRE DUMAS ‘ 
The Father of the French Romanticists,whose debut in motion pictures. 
deathless classic, “The Three Musketeers,” 
has just been filmed, with Douglas Fairbanks 
as the swashbuckling D’Artagnan. 























RUDYARD KIPLING 
The recent screen version of whose 
famous love-story of India, ““With- 


out Benefit of Clergy,” marked his 


A very formal portrait of Miss Hampton— 

she isn't always as serious as this. Her 

hair is of that reddish-gold so often adver- 

tised and so seldom seen. Her eyes are 

a sapphire blue. Don't you wish we had 
F color photography ? 
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Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe 
































Three dolls and a 
dog. Beg pardon? 
Why yes— that's 
Hope Hampton 
with the curly 
pig-tails. 





A Broadway Farmerette 


Hope Hampton—an improved model 


By 
DELIGHT EVANS 


ROADWAY, to most, means that section of Manhattan 
between 42nd and 48th Streets. In terms cinematic, 
it means from the Rialto Theater to the Capitol. That 
section is always illuminated. On pleasant days, 

the sunlight seems brighter there and more material than any- 
where else. The glass windows of the haberdasheries and the 
polished shirt-fronts of the actors and the sparkling surfaces 
of sundry cabs all give back the glare. At night—ah, at night! 
As some great man, visiting Broadway, said: “If only one 
could not read, what a street!” The electric signs advertise 
actresses and garters and automobiles and underwear—all, 
one is at liberty to believe, encircling the globe. The myriad 
electrics twinkle messages from the producer to the consumer; 
the—but it has all been told so many times before. 

I have a vastly different tale to tell. My tale is of Broad- 
way. But my tale is not of the Broadway you know. It’s 
of a Broadway—farm! 

Hope Hampton lives there. To get to Hope’s farm you 
have to go through the Broadway everybody knows, into the 
Broadway nobody but Hope Hampton and I—apparently— 
know. And you may not believe it, but our Broadway is 
nicer than yours. 

She has a Colonial house and lots of lawn. She has dogs, 
and dogs and fountains, and dogs. She has a garden with 
vegetables and another garden with flowers. She—with a 
little assistance from her attendants—gardens both. She is 
the latest improved model Farmerette, and if the overall people 
only knew it, she is the best walking advertisement they could 
ever get. 

Only her overalls were especially designed for her. And her 
garden hat and her shoes and stockings cost almost as mueh 
as the average farm yields in a year. And she forgot to take 
her biggest diamond off, and it rolled into the pansy bed. And 
I suppose one should say that the sweet flowers showed the 
hard glittering stone up, and that Hope realized it, and threw 
the ring away. She didn’t. She picked it up and put it on 
again. e 

Her farm has it all over the ordinary farm. It’s so near 
New York that when she wants to buy a new swing for the 
back yard she jumps into her car and is whirled away down 
Broadway in two shakes of her pet lamb’s tail. She has horses 
and chickens, too. 

Her house is just a simple little place of twelve rooms. 


On 


the second floor are Hope’s bedroom, Hope’s boudoir, and 





Hope’s bubble room. In the latter she keeps all her frocks. 
To get out of this room she has to put several of the frocks on, 
She has such simple gowns—just right for the country. Her 
jewels may not have such eclat as those advertised in the mail- 
order catalogues, but what’s the difference? They’re good 
enough for Hope. 

She says she never can hope to have a real farm, because 
there isn’t room enough, and besides, the house has all the 
modern conveniences. Once when she was tired out after a hard 
day’s work at the studio, she came home to her farm with a 
feeling of thankfulness. Here, at last, was peace; here was 
quiet. Then the telephone rang and the modiste who makes 
Hope’s simple little smocks called up and wanted to fit that 
new satin evening gown. Hope settled down again—for a 
second. Her butler came in and said the chauffeur would have 
to take one of the cars and go to the grocery for some provisions 
for dinner, as the delivery wouldn’t get there on time. Hope 
told him to take the Packard limousine, as the Rolls-Royce 
was a little too small for that sort of thing. 

Then her huge watch-dog, pictured elsewhere on these pages, 
began to cry and Hope picked him up and carried him to the 
third floor, where he—and the other dogs—have a room to 
themselves, with furniture especially built for them and every- 
thing. 

The little children of the neighboring farms all love Miss 
Hampton. In fact, they firmly believe that while there’s life 
there’s hope. They are standing at her gate every morning, 
when she leaves for the studio. At night the same delegation 
meets her again. They pop out from behind trees and shrubs 
and look at her. They hide in the flower beds. They plant 
themselves all over the lawn and shoot up at her. If she were 
a middle-western hausfrau with ten children she wouldn’t have 
nearly as much trouble. 

She could chase them away, you say? Of course she could. 
But she doesn’t. They bother her and they bore her—she’s 
human even if she is a movie queen; but she wouldn’t hurt 
their feelings for the world. 

It is said that there is a certain perfume that one could not 
find on Hope’s dressing table in her silken rose-colored 
boudoir, but I am unable to discover the name of it. 

She loves to lead the simple life advocated by Benjamin 
Franklin: “early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” That is, she’d probably love it if she ever 
tried it. As it is, she has to make (Continued on page 104) 
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Above: the first creation of Raoul Bonart. 





fur toa greater extent than ever before. 


sealskin with a bodice of velvet. 
georgette. 


the finishing touch. 
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Th 
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Miss Van Wyck’s answers to questions 
will be found on page 98. 


This has a satin surplice edged with white 
With the dress is worn a short coat of seal. 
It is youthful, simple, and very warm. 








IN FUR AND FRILLS 


HIS month M. Raoul Bonart makes 
his debut before PHOTOPLAY’s read- 
ers. Monsieur Bonart is a young French 
aitist who wil' devote his talents in the 
future to my pages in the Magazine. He 
will design costumes exclusively for you, 
and they will be unique and original. 
M. Bon: rt does not depend entirely on 
the mode for his inspiration; neither does 
he indulge in too imaginative designs. 
You may safely copy any one of his 
gowns, with the knowledge that you will 
be correctly and smartly attired. In 
offering you this service, PHOTOPLAY 
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Here we have Wanda Hawley, the blonde 
screen star, in her new fall wrap designed 
for her by Ethel Chaffin. It is of black 
lynx end silk cord—an unusual and effec- 
tive combination. Her silk moire tailored 
hat is most appropriate. What fashion 





Both figures illustrate the use of 
The gown at the left has a skirt of 


A black satin hat is 


leaders our cinema women are! 


This little girl 
attempting to 
describe this little 
linen frock. She 
says it is as smart 
as anything Mother 
wears; and she is 
sure you will not 
see many like it; 


is 


she—so far—pos- 

sesses the only 

one. There will be 
more! 





Young ladies of all ages will be interested in these importations from Bourjois of 
Paris. 1, is a case in lavant Morocco in any color you choose, containing two flasks 
of perfume, a gold vanity box with mirror and rouge and powder, and a gold lip- 
stick. 2,isa cut-glass perfume container which is a replica of an antique vase trom 
the Musee du Louvre, Paris, filled with Talis, a flower perfume. 3, a French chased 
aluminum jar of brilliantine, a perfumed preparation. 4,a pert little bottle with 
its cut-glass stopper and beaded ribbon—sandalwood. 5, a silk brocade vanity 
case in colored checks in a variety of colors, containing rouge, powder, murrors 
and lip-stick. 6, Rosette—blonde or brunette; two shades of rouge in boxes 
typically Parisian. 7, flat gold lip-stick and eyebrow pencil, both indelible, with 
jewels denoting colors of contents. 8, a combination pin-cushion and powder 
box; designed by Tolmer of Paris. 9, leather perfume case for one's bag. 10, a 
vanity case of rose-colored leather. 
























hopes to be of a real and practical serv- 
ice. 

I must tell you that I enjoy so much 
your letters. They divulge a delightful 
dependence upon my judgment which is 
flattering and at the same time inspiring. 
I wish, more than anything else, to be of 
some help to you; and when you tell me 
so kindly that I have, I am moved to 
greater efforts in your behalf. 


ClorPn Vau Wek 

















Gloria Swanson is noted for her original 
costumes. I think this is one of the most 
charming she has ever starred in. Square- 
cut sleeves of white chiffon are its most 
attractive feature. The gown is of satin 
with pipings on neck, hem, sash and cuffs. 








This is the way every girl would like to look. I am 
sure. But some of you do not wish actually to bob 
your hair, so I suggest you use the National Bob, 
which gives a beautiful bobbed effect by simply at- 
taching the “bob” to your own hair! It is comfort- 
able and convenient; and you do not need to worry 
about the difficulties of letting your hair grow. It's 
long and short at the same time! 












THAT WATCH FOR WINTER’S COMING 





of distinction. ‘ 
piquant afternoon frock of midnight blue crepe with panels and pipings of 
gray georgette. The sleeves and the hem-line are decidedly right. 


















































Above, at the left: one of those fascinating sweaters which are worn so much 
for sports, with a heavy sports coat and sensible shoes: an outdoor ensemble 


ose sweaters are very good right now. At the right: a 





You know that these two are Parisians. The girl's tiny gloves worn 

with short sleeves and the boy's smart little sweater testify to that. 

The frock is a simple affair and may easily be made. The coat she is 
carrying has cunning sleeves and collar of white linen. 
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THROUGH A FRENCHMAN'S EYES 


Translations of critical impressions of our film stars by Louis 
Delluc, the famous Parisian critic, novelist and playwright. 









EARL WHITE. A 
heroine so appetizing 
that she makes the 
vicissitudes and suf- 

ferings of the serials in 

which she plays seem de- 
sirable and even seductive. 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA. 
The most brilliant and un- 
questionably the most ar- 
tistic of the cinema’s inter- 
preters, pc ssessing both sub- 
tlety and power. 


MARY PICKFORD. 
Intellectual, child-like, in- 
genuous, exhiliarating. 


DOUGLAS FAIR- 
BANKS. Acrobatics, grace Y 
of manner, tenderness, emo- y), 
tion—he manages them all 
with equal ease. At once 
the most dazzling and the 
most resourceful of the 
screen’s comedians. 


ROSCOE ARBUCKLE. 


So simple and yet socomical. 


FANNIE WARD. A 
great actress, with passion 
and, above all, breeding. 





BESSIE BARRIS- 





Impression of Charlie Chaplin in **A Dog's Life,” 


by the famous French caricaturist, Petitjean. 


LOUISE GLAUM. A 
forceful tragedian, and a 
tragic force. 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS. 
A clever artist, with a capac- 
ity for throwing herself into 
any roie—and also for feeling 
the part. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


Good-looking only when nude. 


CLARA KIMBALL 
YOUNG. Habitually sincere 
—honestly beautiful—com- 
fortably emotional. 





, NORMA TALMADGE. 
f And a mute countenance 
' which speakseloquently when 
necessary. 


LILLIAN GISH. She has 
that subtle, mesmeric quality 
which makes it imperative 
that one see her again and 
again. 


MABEL NORMAND. 
For a long time merely the 
partner of “Fatty” and 
“Charlie.”” Now she has be- 
come ‘‘Mabel,’”’ an expert at 
all the little shades and sub- 
tleties of the screen. 








CALE. A comedienne in 
whom intelligence, taste and 
authority—whether in tense emotion or the broadest of farce— 
combines with a truly exceptional technique. 


ALICE BRADY. 


and there you are! 


Sometimes worse, sometimes better— 


CHARLES RAY. The triumph of simplicity. A sincere 


comedian with infinite tact. 


MOLLIE KING. A substitute Pearl White. 


MARY MILES MINTER. 
a trifle vulgar. 
pleases. 


A trifle clumsy, a trifle broad, 
3ut she can smile, she is young, and she 


WILLIAM HART. A most human tragedian, with a 
modernism of art which neither Guitry nor Mounet-Sully have 
ever approached. 


J. WARREN KERRIGAN. He is good-looking—and the 
fact is not entirely disagreeable to him! 

DUSTIN FARNUM. And what a smile! 

HELEN HOLMES. The feminine Douglas Fairbanks of 
the films—minus the smile. 


MARY MACLAREN. If her mouth were just the least bit 
larger, her smile would be truly alluring. 
“ 
A sincerity almost severe, like our own 
And a seductiveness which is Latin—with 


JULIA DEAN. 
Suzanne Despres. 
a northern forehead. 
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MARIE DORO. Mary 
Garden in “‘Pelleas.””. Seeing her, I cannot help thinking of 
the limpid pages of Claude Debussy. 


JEWEL CARMEN. Call her a pretty blonde, and let it 
go at that. 


FLORENCE REED. She has arms more beautiful than 
she is; and, at the same time, she is nearly as beautiful as her 
arms. 


MRS. VERNON CASTLE. An excellent dancer turned 
excellent mime—with taste, esprit, originality of gesture, and 
all the accessories of histrionic harmony. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN. A very great artist—an exquisite 
comedian, humorist and clown. 


BESSIE LOVE. 


A primitive—who can be both pathetic 
and modern. 


WINIFRED KINGSTON. 


Well, she’s pretty and slen- 
der. 





CREIGHTON HALE. 
flattering to Brule. 


The American Brule—and it is 


MAE MURRAY. Her features are beautiful, paradoxical, 
touching—and charming. 


_ “BABY” MARY OSBORNE. Now that she has talent and 
is conscious of it, she has the manner of a ‘‘Baby” of the music 
halls. 

























LOVE AND CO. 


In other words, Doris May 
and her new contract, which 
ives the world a chance to 


fall in love with her by proxy. 


By JOAN JORDAN 


HE is a Poster Girl. 
You had her portrait, painted by Harrison Fisher or 
Henry Hutt, above your desk at College. 
Her Face is the Shape of a Heart and her Mouth is the 
Shape of a Kiss. 

She is The Girl you loved so madly, so Divinely, so Decently, 
when she was the Queen of the Campus. 

You can find pages and pages devoted to descriptions of her in 
any of Robert W.Chambers’ best sellers—and whatever 
you may think of Mr. Chambers’ novels, his Heroines 
are adorable beyond belief. 

Doris May is—Just Girl. 

She isn’t marvellously beautiful, or exotic, or per- 
fect. 

She’s Pretty. 

She has soft, glinting brown hair. Big soft brown 
eyes. Dimples. Tiny Ankles. Golden freckles dusted 
across her pert little nose. 

More than any of the Screen Girls I have met, she 
completely represents the American Girl that men just 
naturally fall in love with. You'd never want to bea 
brother to her and I’ll bet no man has ever offered 
her that supreme proof of inditference—his friendship. 

Yet she’s the sort of a girl who would be safe in a 
White Slave Den. 
























































Photography by Melbourne Spur. e 

She was married only a few months ago to Wallace 

MacDonald, and they live in a little Hollywood 

bungalow and are ideally happy. And she's only 

nineteen and has her own company. Isn't that a 
real modern fairy tale ? 


She’s the sort of a girl with whom you want to sit in 
the hammock—not one of those new hammocks that 
the whole family can use—from baby who has it done 
up for a crib to granddad who uses it for an invalid 
chair—but a Regular Hammock built for Two, and a 
guitar. 

She is a snapshot of a man’s Second Love. 

Now I don’t pretend to know why men fall in love. 
I don’t pretend that Doris May is any different than a 
hundred other girls—nor half as pretty as some other 
Movie Queens. Nor half as clever as many scenario writers. 

But, in my humble opinion, the fact remains that she is 
The Kind of a Girl Men Fall in Love With. 

And now she is going to be a star all by herself, a real star, 
and all the men in America can have the fun of falling in love 
with her by proxy. 

Everybody remembers Doris best I think as a co-star with 
Douglas MacLean in ‘“‘2314 Hours Leave” and a series of 
pictures that followed it. Her opportunities in these were 
not great, but she furnished the love element to the satis- 
faction of all, and she exhibited several flashes of real comedy 
genius. 

Now I am going to digress from Doris for a minute, and 
let you look behind the scenes of Motion Picture Production 
and witness a very human drama—the kind of a business 
drama that America is usually fascinated by, such as George 
M. Cohan has hit us with so many times. 

A great many people regretted the split-up of MacLean 
and May. <A good many failed to understand it. Nobody 
knows just what happened—or even if anything happened— 
but anyway Douglas MacLean remained with Ince and Miss 
May did not. 

Now down on the Ince lot was a young man who acted for 
the great producer as director-in-chief of publicity, exploi- 
tation and advertising. He was a young gent with all the 
punch, push and pep of a G. M. C. hero. He began to 
figure, and as he saw MacLean gaining in povularity and 
(Continued on page 104) 
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A WEEK WITH 


You’ve heard all sorts of stories about the stars. 


spend their time? 


PHOTOPLAY assigned a week 
asked them to tell frankly, in the form of 








SUNDAY 
By Betty Compson 


SUN 








MON 





| TUE 




















LAYA DEL REY! No, 

it’s not the name of a 

cigar, but a summer re- 
sort on the Pacific. Mother 
and I have a little cottage 
near the beach, and every 
week-end we come down 
from Hollywood. 

Sunday is my day of rest, 
so I awoke at dawn and put 
on my bathing suit. I took 
just one quick little dip— 
enough to make me raven- 
ously hungry for breakfast. 
Afterward we strolled up to 
the midway. Playa Del Rey 























boasts a big, new roller coast- 











er. There was a funny little 
old man selling the tickets. 

‘*Ain’t you Betty Compson?” he said to me. 

I admitted it. He glanced around cautiously. 

“Well,” he whispered, “I'll look the other way, and you 
can slip in without a ticket!” 

In the afternoon I went swimming again. 
some stunts with a surf board. Dustin Farnum came hurtling 
by in his new flying boat. He was so close to the water that 
he recognized me and waved. 

I had to deal with my sunburn very carefully. Penrhyn 
Stanlaws, my director, said it showed through my make-up. 
‘Bathing suits and evening gowns won’t jibe, Miss Compson,” 
he said. Well, directors always know best. especially Mr. 
Stanlaws. He’s a peach. 


This time I did 


MONDAY 
By Agnes Ayres 


HIS is my last whole day in New York. I leave for Los 

Angeles tomorrow. I don’t know whether I ought to tell vou 
what I did right after breakfast this morning! I have a fatal 
weakness for Fifth Avenue ’buses. Three years ago, when I 
was with Vitagraph, I used to go on ’bus sprees often... But 
on this last trip to New York I haven’t and I made up my mind 
I was going to do it at least once before I left. So today I did. 

I was due at the studio at noon. When I arrived, Tom For- 
man was in front of the studio with a very pretty lady. Tom 
introduced us—she was Mrs. Forman. So we had a nice lunch- 
eon party at the studio lunchroom—Tom and Mrs. Tom and 
Tom Meighan and I. 

After luncheon I met a tall, handsome blonde man who 
looked like the pictures of Carpentier. He was Rolf Arm- 
strong, the artist, and he was there to pose me for a PHoTo- 
PLAY cover.: I sat for Mr. Armstrong an hour. I don’t won- 
der he does such wonderful covers. He goes about it so care- 
fully. You don’t mind, though, because he’s awfully nice. 

I had a dinner engagement with Alice Joyce. Alice and I 
were together at Vitagraph and are great friends. I met Alice 
and we had an exciting dinner, talking over old times. She 
is better looking than ever. 

We both had after-dinner engagements. Alice’s husband, 
Mr. Regan, met her, and an old friend of mine came to take 
me to a farewell theater party. We saw ‘The First Year,” 
and I think I enjoyed it best of all the New York plays. I 
was born in a small town in Illinois, you know. ; 
to stop off at Carbondale on my way to the Coast. 
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I’m going 


TUESDAY 
By Thomas Meighan 


ODAY was the day I went to sea and had a fight! 

The ‘‘Cappy Ricks” company reached ‘farthest North” 
on Sunday—Bar Harbor, Maine. Yesterday Tom Forman, 
my director, who (strangely enough) is also my pal, went out 
and hired himself a nice five-masted schooner called the “‘ Re- 
triever.” 


This morning I woke at eight. Agnes Ayres, my leading 


woman in this picture, and Tom Forman and I had a New 


England breakfast together at the hotel. Then we went down 
to the dock where the good ship “‘ Retriever’”’ was tied up and 
met the rest of the company—and the regular crew of the ‘“‘ Re- 
triever” got her under way. Tom Forman and I chinned with 
the skipper, and finally we persuaded him to let us take a turn 
each at the steering wheel. The “Retriever” steers by hand, 
and we both had our troubles keeping her on the course. 

“IT guess you boys are tryin’ to write your names in the 
water,” the skipper opined. 

When we were four miles out, we decided to shoot. Ivan 
Linow and I got set for action, and we dempseyed all over the 
ship, bare-fisted, while the crew of the “ Retriever’’ squatted 
around and took a professional interest in the battle. Ivan is 
a Swede and weighs two hundred and twenty pounds. He 
plays “‘All-Hands-and-Feet Peterson” in the picture, and all 
his hands and feet hit me in the face during some part of the 
battle. After we’d fought at least half a day, Tom Forman 
said he thought he might get at least twenty feet of film out 
of it. SolIvanand I shook hands. We got back to Bar Harbor 
around nine o’clock, but they had held dinner for us at the 
hotel. Tom wanted me to play pinochle with him afterward, 
but I chased him out and went to bed. He hadn’t spent the 
day fighting with Ivan! 


WEDNESDAY 
By Gloria Swanson 


SEVEN o’clock, and I’m up. That’s a shock to you, isn’t it? 
For breakfast I just took a horseback ride and a grape 
fruit. I’m reducing. 
It was quarter to nine when I reached my dressing room— 
fifteen minutes to get all fixed. Have you heard about ny 


new dressing room? It’s a whole bungalow—blue, with white 
awnings. 












THE STARS 





How would you like to know how they actually 






























































C to seven famous stars—one for each day —and 
j a diary, of the happenings of that day. 
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On the set. The picture is called ‘‘ Under the Lash’’— whip- 
lash, not eye-lash—and I wear a funny old 1898 gown. We 
shot a lot of scenes. Once we had to stop because a moth got 
into the long, detachable beard Russell Simpson wears. 

Sam Wood, my director, called lunch at twelve. Betty 
Compson, in a beautiful Chinese kimono, and Jim Kirkwood, 
in a gorgeous palm beach suit, were just ahead of me. After 
lunch a lot of us sat out on the grass a while—Sam Wood, 
Mahlon Hamilton, Lila Lee, Milton Sills, Betty Compson, and 
some others. Somebody suggested that we play “imitations.” 
So Mahlon imitated Betty, and I imitated Cecil deMille. Sam 
said he’d imitate me. He wrapped my ‘“‘Shulamite”’ shawl 
around him, and threw back his head and shouted, ‘‘Oh, Sa-am, 
isn’t it time for lunch yet?” 

Then we started shooting again and worked until five. 

Madame Elinor Glyn came to tea at my house and then 
guess where we went? To the movies, to see ‘‘The Great 
Moment!”’ 





THURSDAY 
By Wallace Reid 


OTHER, who lives in Highlands, New Jersey, spent the 

day with me. It was her first visit to a motion picture 
studio, and she was tickled to death. We looked at Algerian 
deserts and English baronial halls and San Francisco street 
scenes. 

Later Mother watched Elsie Ferguson and I go through the 
dream scenes for ‘‘Peter Ibbetson.’”’ By the time I was un- 
greased and ready for the street again, it was time for dinner. 
I had tickets for the theater, and Mother and I went there 
later. The show was ‘‘The Champion,” which I’m to film. 

After I had taken Mother to her hotel and said good-night, 
I came back to the apartment, donned pajamas and bathrobe 
and called up the residence of Wallace Reid, in Hollywood. 
Dorothy (my wife) answered the ’phone. Our son Bill was 
having a big birthday party—you know that when it’s mid- 
night in New York, it’s only eight o’clock in Hollywood. 
Bill was just about to cut his birthday cake, but he came out 
obediently to the telephone. 

“TI got your present, dad,” he said. ‘‘When you coming 
home?” 

“I’m coming back just as quick as I can,” I told him. 

‘‘Gee, that Georgie Beban and the other kids are eatin’ my 
cake a mile a minute. So long, dad,” he yelled clear across 
the continent. 


FRIDAY 
By Bebe Daniels 


RIMAY—I’m more suspicious than ever of Fridays—I got 

pinched on one. When the band plays ‘‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” I shiver. Not that they made me wear 
stripes, and it was an awfully nice jail, as jails go, anyway. 

I had a date at the hospital at ten to run in and see some of 
my wounded soldiers. I brought the boys flowers and ciga- 
rettes. Isaw Tony Moreno handing out smokes. Tony’s a trump. 

At two I had to go over to the studio and toil—in a beauti- 
ful black velvet negligee lined with gold cloth and trimmed in 
gray squirrel. We worked straight through to dinner time. 
Mother had a lovely dinner party arranged for me—some old 
friends we used to know in Texas had blown into town. Lila 
Lee came, too. Afterwards all of us went to a theater. 


SATURDAY 
By Lila Lee 


INE o'clock. . This is a day of rest for school children and 
business men—but not for me. We are working just the 
same. Got up at eight and had a very slight breakfast. I am 
reducing, you know. Arrived at the studio exactly at 9:15. 
Ten o’clock. Working hard on the roof, making a picture 
with Wally Reid. It’s a little hot. The picture is called 
“Rent Free,” and is very amusing. It is all great fun, because 
I like to work with Wally. 

Eleven o’clock. Still working—harder and harder. Every- 
body is in a good humor though. That’s the nice part about 
this studio; they are the best-natured people in the world. 

Twelve o’clock. Lunch. 

Two o’clock. Back on the set. The last day up here. 

Four o’clock. Took off my make-up and put on my street 
clothes. My sister, Peggy, called for me and we went home. 
Put on my riding clothes and met Gloria Swanson. Gloria is 
a wonderful horse-woman. 

Six o’clock. Dinner. While we were dining—just the 
family—I turned on the phonograph. We have a little high 
or low-brow music, according to the courses. You always feel 
spiritual and grand when you are eating a Peach Melba. 

Eight o’clock. Reading! It is really study. I am working 
hard to make up for the college education I didn’t get. 

Ten o'clock. Dancingat home. Talk. The best time of the 
day. Sometimes on Saturdays I go out to dance, but the best 
kind of an evening that I can imagine is one just doing nothing. 
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ARE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 






OLD MAID FACTORIES? 


Do institutions for the higher education of women 
frown on the cultivation of personal charm?* Why 
are there not more college girls in motion pictures? 


By 
JAMES R. QUIRK 


HY,” asked the chronic critic of the screen, ‘“‘do 
you not encourage producers of pictures to give us 
women of intelligence as well as beauty? The 
directors are looking too much to Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
Follies. All heroines of real life are not beautiful.” 

It wasn’t an original question. The editor of this magazine 
has heard it for years. 

‘‘Where do you suggest finding the types you would like to 
see?” I countered. 

‘Among educated women,” he said. ‘‘American colleges for 
women are full of intelligent women who are just as beautiful 
as the usual screen actresses.” 

In the first place, I do not admit that there is such a problem. 
My friend confused intelligence with intellect, and was led into 
error by a constitutional lack of sympathy with pictures, 
failure to realize the purpose of the new art, and ignorance of 
its requirements. Higher education is no more necessary to 
the successful actress than it is to the successful social leader. 
But intelligence, adaptability and personality are just as 
necessary to each. And beauty is an asset for both. 

The ratio of intelligence among successful motion picture 
actresses is higher than it is in average women—and this does 
not exclude college-bred girls. There are mental duds in 
Wellesley as well as in Hollywood, and I venture to assert that 
any women’s college would be fulfilling its mission in the 
greatest measure if it could equip its graduates with sets of 
brains such as are possessed by Mary Pickford, Olga Petrova, 
Mabel Normand, Pauline Frederick, Geraldine Farrar, Lillian 
Gish, or many other screen celebrities. 

I am not one of those who think that ‘‘woman’s place is in 
the home,” in its extreme sense. In a broad sense, man’s 
place is in the home also. Great happiness comes only with a 
beautiful home life, and most of the men and women of my 
acquaintance who are not “home folks” are searching in one 
way or another for a substitute happiness. A happy bachelor 
or a contented ‘“‘old maid”’ is a rare bird. 

Marriage is the natural state for man and woman. A happy 
marriage never marred a great career, and anything—even 
higher education—that interferes with marriage is not con- 
ducive to happiness, which after all is the conscious or uncon- 
scious desire of all human beings. 

The question of the adaptability of the college-bred girl for 
motion picture success and the relation of higher education to 
marriage touch at many points. In our consideration of the 
problems we must realize that the cultivation of personal 
charm is a natural instinct in woman. 

Nature gave woman beauty to attract man just as it gave 
flowers glorious colorings and fragrance to attract the bee, and 
in moderation there is no more reprehensibility in the cold 
cream massage, the powder puff, well-chosen perfumery, or 
the lip stick than in the cultivation of roses. It is not 
necessary to paint the lily, but why not weed the garden? 
The application of a wave to the hair is just as immoral as 
garden landscaping. 

Which leads right up to the attitude of the faculty of the 
average women’s college toward the cultivation of personal 
charm, and the effect in after life, with the result that more 
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high grade perfumes and face powders are sold per capita 
among the girl operatives of factories in Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass., than among the students at Smith or Wellesley. 

Man, even the average college man, will fall in love with a 
beautiful ‘“‘dumbbell” more quickly than with a spectacled 
feminine professor of psychology. It is not that he fears the 
intellectual equality or superiority of the woman. He is 
following the natural instinct to seek beauty. Nature knew 
more about the promotion of the birth rate than all the 
scientists that ever lived. 

Woman’s destiny is not only the rearing of children, my 
erudite critic might contend. But it is, and man’s too, and if 
the women’s college frowns on physical beauty and concerns 
itself merely with the ornamentation of the brain is it not 
failing in its mission? It is not necessary to convert the col- 
leges into beauty parlors, but it would be well to realize that 
there is no necessity for animosity between beauty and brains. 
It is not my desire to criticise the colleges. They are perform- 
ing a noble work, but it seems instinctive with the faculties 
of such colleges to minimize the part that physical beauty does 
play in the progress of humanity. 

Read the following extract from a letter addressed to the 
editor of PHoTopLay by the secretary of the University of 
Chicago: 

“Personally I think educated women of today have begun 
to scorn sex appeal. They want to meet men as intellectual 
equals and attract them through mental comradeship. This 
makes a delightful personality but a poor movie star.” 


Mrs. Adelaide L. Burge, acting dean of women, in the State 
University of Iowa, writes> 

“If by ‘personal charm’ is meant a regard for appearance, 
as expressed by a scrupulous neatness of body, well cared-for 
teeth and nails, hair carefully and becomingly dressed, and 
attractive and modish clothes; together with the cultivation 
of tact, sympathy and understanding—in other words a pleas- 
ing personality, we believe the attention to and the cultiva- 
tion of such charm go hand in hand with intellectual develop- 
ment. The so-called charm of powder, paint, rouge and high 
heels is rarely found with any very high order of mentality, 
and the authorities of this university would unite in saying 
that cultivation of such charm is in every way detrimental to 
intellectual growth.” 


PHOTOPLAY has spent many weeks of effort to find the 
prettiest girls in American colleges, and in the rotogravure 
section opposite presents the result. Some of these girls were 
chosen as class beauties by their fellow students, and among 
them are the girls engaged in dramatic clubs. It must be 
borne in mind that these photographs were not made especially 
for reproduction with the same care given professional por- 
traits of screen stars. There are some beautiful girls repre- 
sented there, and some of the subjects seem to possess personal 
charm that would do credit to a screen. A few of these girls 
have come to quite a high point of attainment in college 
dramatics. Of one of them one of our well-known authors 
said, ‘‘If she is an amateur on the stage I would never care to 
see a professional.” They have charm and beauty. And 
surely they all show intelligence of a (Continued on page 122) 














College Beauty—East and West 


Eric Stahlberg 


ABOVE. Dorothy Hickman, one of 
the three prettiest Smith College 
girls of the class of 1921. 


BELow, the second of the three Smith 
beauties of 1921; Betty Allbright. 


Erie Stahlberg 


White 


ABOVE, Elsie Lawson the beauty of 

Randolph-Macon in Virginia, the 

school to which the F. F. V’s send their 
daughters. 


L=EFT. Mrs. Inez Milholland 

Boissevain, ‘‘the greatest beauty 
that ever went out of Vassar’, who 
died of overwork in war activities. 


BELow, Eleanor Hope, a Vassar Daisy 
Chain girl, elected the prettiest in 1921. 





E. L. Ray 


AMIDDLE-WESTERN college beauty: 
Mary E. Schneck, a Junior at North-west- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Eric Stahiberg 


HERE is Virginia Job—the third of the three 
prettiest girls of the class of 1921 at Smith 
College. 


I D. } 
Underwood and Underwood os mes 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR the president of MARGARET McKEE was the beauty of 


her class — 1921— at Bryn Mawr, and the her class at the University of California. 
May Queen of the same year. Now she is a world-famous whistler. 
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‘THE president of the 1921 class at Barnard, 
a Phi Beta Kappa, and an amateur dramatic 
star: Gertrude Schoedler. 


oo 
, White. 





A SOUTHERN Beauty: Odelle Peacock of Greens- 
boro College, North Carolina, twice elected beauty 
of her class. 





Frederick Smith Rolfe 


E[DITH MEISER, the leading woman of the Vassar ELIZABETH VINCENT, as “Maid 
Players, the little band of four students who presented Marian” in Robin Hood, at Bryn 
one-act plays in eastern cities. Mawr in 1920. She was elected class 

beauty for that year. 





Frederick Smith 


ABOVE, Clifford Sellers of the class 
of 1921 at Vassar, and one of the 
Vassar Players. 


ELOW, Ruth Bowra, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, adjudged a beauty of her class. 


Daguerre 


Daguerre 


Notman 


ABOVE, Dorothy Sands, of Radcliffe, 
1921, amember of Professor Baker’s 
“*°47 Workshop” at Harvard. 


L=?T. Elien Gleason, a Junior at 
Chicago University. 


BELow, Dagmar Perkins, who, when she 
was a student at Bryn Mawr, was one of 
the leading dramatic lights. 


E. F. Foley 

























It wasn’t a wonder- 
ful house —and it 
was located ona 
funny street where 
she had never been 
before—but he 
proved to her that 
it was possible to 
be very happy in it. 


Illustrated by 
H.R. Ballinger 
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HE ceremony was over. 

Mrs. Hope Van Huisen, nee Warner, had contracted a 
misalliance,. had married a man not her own kind. She 
had known that for several weeks past, ever since the 

time when, in a burst of self-revelation, her fiance had taken 
her to the little tumble-down shanty in which he had been born 
and she had met there a gnarly old man who could not even 
speak the English language correctly. He was her father-in-law. 

Hope was of the social elect in Belle Plain—she had ancestors 
back at least two generations, which is plenty far enough back 
in a Middle Western town. In her own right she had been the 
leader of her set ever since she had been old enough to assume 
the halter-strap. Everyone had looked up to her, the men to 
worship and the women to envy and fear a little. No woman 
could have Hope’s beauty and poise without having her sister- 
kind at least secretly jealous. 

And now she had married a man whom nobody knew any- 
thing about except that he was an architect who had come to 
the city a year or so previous and had ridden to success on the 
crest of a building-boom. No one knew even so much about 
him as Hope herself, and that was precious little—nothing ex- 
cept that he was really one of the poor boys of the town who 
had gone away to school and had come back with a veneer of 
education which, to the casual observer, covered up his lowly 
origin. 

Yes; Hope was suddenly possessed of a new pet, a strange 
animal, called Martin Van Huisen, her husband. He was more 
interesting than any other man she had ever known; that may 
be taken for granted, but he puzzled her more, too. He did not 
eat out of her hand worth a cent. Every other man in her life, 
even those much older than herself, had been men of affairs 
who were accustomed to their own way in everything else. 

Hope felt that it would be her pleasurable duty to train her 
handsome young husband to become an ornament to that 
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, She went to the 


best hotel and went 
into cloistered re- 
tirement, meaning 
that she spent as 
much time as she 
could spare from 
crying, in reading 
magazines. 


HONEYMOON 
SHANTY 


By FRANK R. ADAMS 


society she had always graced. He needed considerable trim- 
ming and reorganizing, a new set of ideas and non-skid parlor- 
tricks all round. Nothing had been:said about this post-mar- 
riage course in conduct, naturally, but Hope had it in the back- 
ground of her mind all the time as the first campaign to be en- 
tered upon as soon as they had returned from their honeymoon. 

The interval! that lay between the wedding and the end of the 
honeymoon was his to plan; that had been settled by his request 
that she leave all the arrangements to him. She had acquiesced 
with a secret prayer that he would not choose Niagara Falls. 

He had been very efficient about it. Noone knew where they 
were going. Her trunks had been called for by an expressman 
who refu ed to divulge their destination even when asked by a 
curious and wheedling maid servant. Hope herself did not 
know whether they were to travel by train, boat, or their own 
automobile. He had told her simply that she would not need 
any hand-baggage, as her trunks would be available. Hope was 
rathe: pleased with the mystery. It gave an added zest to the 
great adventure. 

The last fond relative had been kissed and seasonable tears 
had been shed by and on her at the parting from her mother. 

Martin opened the door of the automobile and followed her 
in. The driver, of course, had been instructed in advance as to 
where they were going. The car turned at the corner in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the railroad station lay. That 
did not necessarily mean that they were not to travel by 
rail. It was perfectly natural to drive to one of the suburbs and 
take the train from there, thus avoiding curious and practical- 
joking friends. 

Still, the chauffeur had chosen a poor road by which to leave 
the city. Hope commented upon this when a particularly bad 
bit of paving had jolted her for five consecutive minutes. The 
view was not exactly inspiring, either. They were passing the 
manufacturing portion of the city, and the grimy old buildings 
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and high board fences were just as bleak an outlook as one 
could find in Belle Plain. 

Then the factories gave way to tumble-down frame houses, 
and the paving got worse in some spots and gave up entirely 
in others. 

Hope stole a side glance at her fellow prisoner to see if he was 
expecting this. There seemed to be no surprise or annoyance on 
his countenance. He was smiling, but he usually did that. 

Hope adored his smile because 
it wasn’t a professional one. 
He wor. it becaused he wanted 
to. 
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The car stopped. Hope looked out and her heart gave a pre- 
monitory lurch preparatory to sinking stern foremost. 

They were drawn up in front of the most disreputable looking 
shanty in the neighborhood. Hope knew it was the most dis- 
reputable looking one, because she had seen it once before. It 
was Martin’s birthplace, and it was within its dingy walls that 
the gir! had made the acquaintance of her father-in-law, the 
loose-jointed old Hollander, Peter Van Huisen, who, according 
to her lights, was a being not quite human. That she had later 
come to know that the old man was the custodian of one of the 
finest, tenderest hearts in the world had not entirely taken away 
the impression which the shock of the first meeting had printed 
upon her consciousness. 

“Were you going to get out here for something?” 
inquired of her new pet. 

* Ves, dear; I thought we'd both get out.” 

“Was there something you wanted to show me?” 
asked, not making any move to dismount. 


Hope 


Hope 
‘You know, I’ve 
seen the chair your mother sat in and the shoes you wore when 
you were two minutes old, and the picture of your mother and 
father in the derby hat.” 

“Mother never wore a derby,” Martin contended cheerfully, 
“although I believe she could, had she wished, because she was 
avery capable woman. But | think you will find it worth while 
to come in.” 

There did not seem to be any alternative offered in his re- 
mark. 


It wasn’t a request to come in if she wished, or a ques- 


tion asking if she would like to. It seemed to be simply a state- 


Magazine 


ment of something that he expected to occur. Hope wasn’t 
quite sure that she liked it as an idea. Martin must be trained 
not to be so positive. 

However, that could come later. It was a little too early to 
correct what was doubtless an unconscious fault—this didactic 
attitude of his. 

So she got out of the automobile and entered the wopp!c- 
jawed front gate. This going in by the front gate was a mere 
concession to formality, because the gate was about all of the 
fence that was left—the rest having been too easy to make into 
kindling. 

The front door of the house was not practical because the 
front porch was gone and the door-sill was about three feet 
above the ground. Martin went round toward the back cf 
the shanty. 

As hope started to follow, the sudden acceleration of an 
automobile motor caused her to look back at the car they 
had just left. 

‘“‘NMartin,” she cried, ‘he’s driving away! 
back.” 

“What for? We won’t need him any more.” 

“ But—but—”’ Her vocal cords failed as her mind shot 
off like a sky rocket on the tangent just opened up to her. 
“You don’t mean to say that this is the end of our trip— 
that we’re not going any farther.” 

Now, Martin Van Huisen was not a connoisseur of 
women. And he was not so cock sure as he appeared, either. 
He was making an experiment of which he could not foresee 
the result. His voice was perfectly steady and his eye never 
wavered, but he had an inner consciousness, which nobody 
knew about but himself, that was shakirg like an appre- 
hensive jellyfish, as he said, 

‘No; we’re not going any farther.” 
Thus the blow fell. Martin intended to live there. 

She had had a funny feeling about it when the car 

stopped in front of the house, but it had not crystal- 

lized into a certainty until the car had departed, 
leaving them stranded together 
on this horrible desert isle. The 
automobile was their last tan- 
gible connection with Hope’s 
world. Here she was in an en- 
vironment quite famil- 

iar to this strange man, 

her husband, but abso- 

lutely foreign to herself 

and her limited capa- 
bilities. Her expe- 

rience gave her no guide 

to conduct. She did 

not know what to do. 

“All my clothes, my own things—”’ she began. 

“Are in there,” he finished for her, waving his hand at the 
mournful, disreputable house that seemed to leer at her in a 
drunken triumph. 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“T won’t; I just won’t!” she declared tearfully. 

“Won't what?” 

“Won't live here,” she stated. 

“Why not?” 

‘No one would ever come to see me here. 
Edith Clooney to a pig-pen like this.” 

Martin winced at the word “ pig-pen” as applied to his ances- 
tral halls, such as they were, but he refrained from a retort in 
kind. 

‘A place where no one is apt to drop in struck me as just the 
spot for a honeymoon.” 

‘It isn’t as if we had to live here,” Hope pouted. “* You’ve 
got some money, haven’t you?” she finished scornfully. 

“Yes,” he admitted; ‘I make a very fair living. ly income 
is nothing like your father’s, but it is enough for us to be com- 
fortable on.” 

‘*And you know something about the way 
tbe constructed?” Hope persisted. 

“Yes; that’s my business.” 

“And yet you bring the woman you are supposed to love toa 
place like this! I thought you were fine; I thought you were 
kind and whimsical”—she got angrier as she went on—‘‘ but 
now I see that you’re just a common yokel with no thoughts 
abe ve ii 

She had not meant to go so far. Her crumbling castle of 
romance had inspired her to a crudity of speech that was not 


Call him 


“T couldn't.” 


I couldn’t invite 


dwellings should 











customary. She knew when she saw the white spot lash across 
his cheek that fire lay just ahead. 

But there was no way to retract. 
bid further speech. 

‘*You do not have to live here,” he said, marshaling his words 
against the red insurrection of anger in his heart. ‘‘ You may 
live where you wi h. I certainly do not want to force you along 
a course which you consider a hardship. You will perhaps be 
more comfortable at home or at one of the hotels. Should you 
wish to see me, you will find me here.”’ 

It was a very proud speech and very youthful. And, in its 
way, very funny. He could never have made it if she hadn't 
called him a yokel. From his point of view, she had 
been unjust, had condemned him without a full 
hearing. His theory had not received a fair test. 
Very well; he would stand by his guns. 

This decision was arrived at with sickening fear 
at his elbow coaching him to look at her first, to see 
how adorable she was even when angry, to remem- 
ber how wonderful were her eyes when they looked 
at him tenderly, and how easy it would be 
to call back that look by simply giving in 
on what was really a minor affair. Because, 
after all, what did he care about having his 
own way? 

But the die was cast. No one had ever 
spoken to Hope like that before. She 
‘ooked him over from head to foot with eyes 
that burned him to a very unappetizing 
cinder. Then she turned her back and 

ilked toward the front gate. 

“Tf you'll wait here a moment, I'll get 
you a taxi,” Martin called after her. 

Hope had been stricken suddenly deaf 
and paid no attention to his hail. She 
passed the gate and walked down the street 
briskly, just as if she knew where she was 
going and what she was going to do—with 
all the rest of her life. 

Probably she wouldn't 
live long, anyway. That 
was a consoling thought. 
When he read the obit- 
uary, Martin would doubt- 
less be sorry that he had 
made such a fetish of his 
own will. The thought of 
that sad little obituary 
made Hope cry a little. 
She had been wanting to 
for some time and had not 
been able to think up an 
excuse. If it had not been dreadfully incompatible with her 
idea of the dignity of a nee-Warner she would have sat down on 
the curb and cried a lot. As it was, she squeezed back all but 
about one handkerchiefful of tears and went on down the street 
with her chin up, just as she imagined Joan of Arc would have 
done if she had married the most dreadful tyrant in all the 
world, 

Anyway, Hope had the distinction of having achieved the 
shortest honeymoon of anyone in Belle Plain. It had lasted just 
about thirty minutes from the church door to the moment when 
she found herself hastening away from her tawdry Eden, 
minus also her Adam, which made her twice as lonely and 
abused as the original Eve. 

She did not go home—she had some pride left. Instead, she 
went to the best hotel and registered as Miss H. Lancaster— 

that was a family name—and went into cloistered retirement, 
meaning by that statement that she had all her meals served in 
her room and spent as much time as she could spare from crying 
in reading magazines and books which a bell-boy selected for 
her from the news-stand in the lobby. 

She cried herself to sleep that night. 


He held up his hand to for- 


Hope moped tor two solid days, and, because she wasn’t used 
to it, the exertion made her exceedingly tired. It takes a very 
accomplished sulker to get any pleasure out of it after the first 
day. She couldn’t cry any more and had decided that she 
wouldn’t die right away but that she did want to get outdoors 
and inhale a little fresh air. This thing of being a hothouse 
flower palls rapidly upon a healthy normal girl. 

So, on the morning of the third day she went out for a walk. 
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She turned her 
back and walked 
toward the front 
gate. ae you ll 
wait ere a mo- 
ment, I'll get youa 
taxi, Martin called 
after her. Hope 
had been stricken 
suddenly deaf and 


paid no attention to 


his hail. 


Late that same afternoon, Martin Van Huisen, standing be- 
fore a drafting-board but not doing a thing because the memory 
of his wife’s arm was against his cheek pulling him away to 
come and find her, no matter if she was a spoiled child, was 
annoyed bya telephone-call which interrupted his reverie. 
That is, he was annoyed at first until he had answered it and 
found out who was talking. 

A voice said, 

‘Do you suppose you could get home in fifteen minutes?” 

Martin’s whole being was galvanized into instant alertness. 

“T can. What’s the matter? Is it serious?” 

“Tt is. My biscuits will be done then, and they look as if 
they were going to be good. It’s the third batch I’ve made 
today and the others weren’t any use except to cry over. So, 
will you hurry, please.” 

“T will. I'll be there almost before you can get the door 
open.” 

But between Hope’s early-morning walk and Martin’s late- 
afternoon telephone-call lay the events which culminated in the 
first victory (constructive) for the eternal masculine in the life- 
long domestic struggle for supremacy in the Van Huisen—and 
every other—household. (Continued on page 66) 
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There is something in the meteorological conditions of these film 
islands which inflames the lady's phagocytes with Terpsichorean 


proclivities. 


OBINSON CRUSOE, an English navigator of the 
seventeenth century, leaped suddenly into fame as a 
result of his twenty-eight vears of enforced existence 
on an uninhabited island; and it is the consensus of 

scientific and literary opinion that his experiences were most 
unusual, and that, as insular residences go, his was somewhat 
strange and remarkable. 

But, to those familiar with the silent drama of today, his 
nautical adventures were tame and commonplace, if not 
dowaright dull and soporific. Neither he, nor the Robinsons 
of Switzerland, could boast of anything as unique and ex- 
traordinary as the island life which modern film directors have 
conceived and pictured for us. 

Of late years the obscure and unknown islands of the South 
Seis have exerted an irresistible fascination over the directorial 
mind. No matter where a film romance may begin—whether 
in the dance-halls of Alaska, the drawing-rooms of Fifth 
Avenue, the cabarets of Broadway, or on the boulevards of 
Paris—any director worthy of the name can contrive to get 
his characters washed ashore on a tropical isle before the end 
of the first reel. The minute there flashes on the screen a 
gang-plank, a smoke funnel, a pair of binoculars, or a suit of 
yachting clothes, you may rest assured that ere the world is 
fifteen minutes older you will see a palm-lined beach, and a 
young man in duck trousers staggering through the surf with 
a limp maiden in his arms 

In considering the island life as depicted on the screen, a 
word should be said regarding motion-picture shipwrecks; 
for they, too, have peculiarities and idiosyncrasies which 
render them unique. 
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II__THE 
ISLAND 
LIFE 


HIS is the second of a series of 
satirical articles on the dif- 
ferent phases of life as depicted 
in the motion pictures. “The 
Social Life,” “The Club Life,” 
“The Underworld Life,’ and “The 
Wild West Life” are to follow. 


By 
WILLARD 
HUNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 


Decorations by 
RALPH BARTON 
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To begin with, only unseaworthy 
vessels, it would appear, are ever char- 
tered for the purpose of navigating the 
South Seas. Not only are they with- 
out fire protection, but apparently they are saturated with 
oil or gasoline, for flames spread through them with uncanny 
rapidity. Their bulkheads are defective and on the point 
of giving way. Their hulls are of papier-mache or some other 
brittle material, and spring enormous leaks at the first sign 
of an approaching storm. Their lifeboats are either riveted 
to the decks, or else constructed so as to capsize automatically 
on coming in contact with the water. One wonders how these 
feeble and dilapidated ships held together long enough to 
reach the tropics. 

Furthermore, once there is an accident, they go down like 
lumps of lead. They never hover a while, fill with water, 
and gradually submerge, like ordinary ships. Not at all! 
One moment they are full afloat: the next, they have been 
completely swallowed up. You see them lurch forward on 
their nose and—s-s-st! they're gone, like a coot diving for a 
fish. 

Even so, they do not sink with sufficient dispatch to carry 
all hands down. There are always two young people who, 
in some unexplained manner, manage to disannex the main- 
mast, and float ashore. And this feat of dismantling the ship 
is performed under water, for you plainly see the vessel sink 
with the masts intact and the main-braces taut. 

On all South Sea islands in motion pictures one’s clothes 
wear out in the most unusual fashion. For example, one’s 
shirt-sleeves go first. Not only do they give way while the 


rest of the shirt is still in good condition, but they seem to 
disappear completely, leaving frayed, tattered ends, as if they 
had been run through a mangle, or violently curry-combed. 
Again, the button on the collar-band is invariably the first 

















to come off, for all island 
shirts are agape at the neck. 
(The undershirt has either 
been left aboard the ill-fated 
ship or else lost in the surf as 
its owner swam ashore, for no 
islander of the films—male or 
female—has ever been known 
to possess a chemise.) 

Then there are the island 
trousers. These perhaps are 
the most distinctive article of 
investiture worn by ship- 
wrecked screen characters. 
Their style never varies; they 
are never modified or re- 
modelled; no innovations are 
ever introduced. It is almost 
as if the same pair of trousers 
served for all motion-picture 
dramas dealing with island 


buckle, they at once transform them- 
selves, beneath the tropical sun, into 
some coarse, dark material; and the 
fancy belt is immediately converted into a crude, funiform 
ceinture resembling a gasket or clothesline. Furthermore, 
the bottom of each pants’ leg is artistically scalloped, the 
frayed ends hanging in graceful, triangular streamers. 

But the most conspicuous characteristic of island trousers is 
the discrepancy in the length of the legs. The left leg reaches 
almost to the ankle; but the right leg peters out immediately 
below the kneecap. No shipwrecked islander of the films 
has yet been discovered with trouse’s whose legs were of equal 
length. In fact, if an islander by accident comes upon a pair 
of pants of uniform dimensions, he at once rolls up the right 
leg to the prescribed height, in order to fulfill this basic sar- 
torial tradition of cinema-island history. 

The fashion in island trousers is unfailing, absolute, inexo- 
rable; and one cursory glance at a gentleman’s nether integu- 
ments in a motion picture will instantly and 
invariably inform you whether he is on an island 
or on the mainland. 

The garments of shipwrecked ladies of the films 
are equally characteristic and a la mode. 
Their skirts, like the gentlemen’s trousers, 
become attractively frayed and scalloped, 
until they assume the aspect of a hula- 
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dancer’s costume, with over- 
lapping, ribbon-like strips hang- 
ing from the waist and fluttering 
in the breeze. 

A reference, too, should be 
made to the shoes in which 
screen islanders are washed 
ashore. Superficially they ap- 
pear like any ordinary foot-gear. 
But no! They are of the most 
fragile and flimsy material — 
probably cardboard; for they 
at once wear out and have to be 
abandoned. <An ordinary pair 
of shoes would hold together at 
least a year on the loamy soil of 
a tropical island; but in the films 
they collapse and go to pieces 
almost the moment they touch 
land; and motion-picture island- 
ers, after their first day ashore, 





life. are necessitated to go bare-foot. 

Though at the time their owner ane a ee od Another interesting peculiarity 
scrambles ashore they are of white - noticeable in connection with the 
ducking and are held up by a leather In the late afternoons they sit medita- island life of the screen, has to do with 
belt bearing a monogrammed silver tively upon some promontory making the masculine beard. As a general 


rule, no matter how long a man may 
be stranded on one of these isolated 
shores, he appears at al! times to be 
freshly shaved and talcumed. 

Numerous explanations have been put forward to account 
for this remarkable hirsute phenomenon. For instance, it 
has been suggested that a bottle of depilatory may have been 
brought ashore from the sinking ship, or else that a barber’s 
kit has been washed up by the tide from some previous wreck. 
Again, the theory has been advanced that all male islanders 
have had their whiskers electrically removed before starting 
their cruise among the Southern archipelagos. 

But these explanations do not take into account the fact 
that, as a rule, the cranial hair also is kept neatly trimmed and 
pomaded. And this latter state of perpetual capillary elegance 
on the part of the male, discloses another unique condition of 
motion-picture island life—to wit: that the man’s companion 
is not, as is commonly given out, a (Continued on page 97) 
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AFTER THE SHOW— Paramount 


E feel like saving ‘Charles Ogle. ...Charles Ogle. ... 
Charles Ogle’”’ and then concluding the review, 

» poignantly does he take the picture. After a long 
creen career, which began at the old Edison, Mr. Ogle 
has come into his own with a performance of great power 
and beauty. However, there are worthy supporting 
factors. There is the story, which is not the infernal 
triangle, but the contests between the protective love of 
an old man (Charles Ogle) and the desire of a young man 
(Jack Holt) for the girl (Lila Lee). The ingredients are 
not amazingly original, but the adaptation of the Rita 
Weiman story—by Hazel MacDonald and Vianna 
IXnowlton—is handled to advantage, and the complete 
whole “gets” you thoroughly—a love thing in pictures. 
There is pathos, drama, vitality. William deMille, with 


his directorial talent which amounts almost to genius for 
making his characters real, does his best work in months. 
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AT THE END OF THE WORLD—Paramount 


SINCE “The Miracle Man”, beautiful Betty Compson 

has been searching vainly for a picture with which she 
could duplicate the amazing success that she achieved as 
Rose. After several indifferent stellar vehicles, she has 
found it in her first Paramount picture, ‘At the End of the 
World,” and she may now qualify as one of the few very 
bright stars. It is an unusually well constructed story, 
with many highly dramatic moments, enacted against 
vivid backgrounds, from the opium belt in Shanghai and 
a lone light-house off the Philippine coast. It may not 
convince you, but it affords an hour of excellent entertain- 
ment. Penrhyn Stanlaws, the artist, who directed, proves 
that he has found a definite place for himself in the 
movies. Milton Sills and Casson Ferguson are in the cast. 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS— United Artists 
A GREAT picture: one that the whole world will enjoy, 


today and tomorrow. Romance, adventure, humor— 
great direction, great scenario, great acting—it is one of 
the finest photoplays ever produced, a real classic. You 
might know that a combination of Dumas and Doug, 
Knobloch and Niblo would be effective, but they exceed 
your expectations. To be sure, Knobloch has taken a 
few little liberties with the story of Dumas pere, such as 
making Constance the niece rather than the wife of Bona- 
cieux, so that Doug may make love to her; and changing 
the affair of the buckle almost entirely. Some of the 
street scenes are obviously f. o. b. Hollywood; and Doug 
is an American D’Artagnan despite his French mustache. 
But, considering the censors, considering everything—it’s 
great. The continuity is as smooth as any ever written, 
and Fred Niblo has done justice to it, making the scenes 
dramatic and, above all, beautiful. There is one shot 
of Thomas Holding, a business-like Duke of Buckingham, 
outlined against a great window, that is as effective as 
anything the Germans have done. Fairbanks has never 
done better work; his performance is an everlasting credit 
to him and to the screen. Nigel de Brullier’s Cardinal 
Richelieu is a marvelous piece of work. Mary MacLaren 
is a youthful, chaste, and exquisite Anne of Austria: a 
censored queen. Leon Barry, George Siegmann, and 
Eugene Paulette in the title roles are immense. Adolphe 
Menjou as the Aing and Marguerite de la Motte as Con- 
stance are good. Don’t miss this! 

















PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
OF THE SIX BEST 
PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS ; 
2. DISRAELI LE 
3. AFTER THE SHOW 

4. THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 


AT THE END OF THE WORLD 
6. WEDDING BELLS 
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THE GREAT IMPERSONATION—Paramount 


just that. James Kirkwood is a wonderful actor and 
he proves it all over again in this thrilling E. Phillips 
Oppenheim story of German spies and English gentlemen. 
Those triplets of the perfect photoplay: story, production, 
and acting, are well represented. Kirkwood is corking 
in his dual role. He should be starred. Ie should be starred. 
(The Kirkwood yell). It isa story of the war: of an English 
and a German who look alike, and impersonate each other. 
You don’t know who is who until the tail end of the picture. 
If you didn’t know beforehand, you would never think 
that the same man played both parts. Kirkwood as the 
Englishman looks nothing at all like Kirkwood as the 
German. We don’t know of another actor who could have 
done better work. Ann Forrest is pretty and capable as 
the heroine. Here is a program picture that is ten times 
more interesting than lots of super-specials. And make 
no mistake about it: it’s James Kirkwood who “ makes” it. 














DISRAELI—United Artists 


HIS is a thoughtful interpretation of the Louis N. 

Parker play which George Arliss made famous on the 
stage several years ago. Its screen success is surprising 
in view of the fact that it seemed to be reliant upon the 
spoken word for its value. It seemed too subtle, too 
epigrammatic, for the screen. George Arliss, however, 
is one of the most skillful pantomimists since Deburau, 
and he makes Disraeli, the wily British statesman, the most 
perfect reproduction of a historical character that has ever 
been made. The direction, by Henry Kolker, is intelligent, 
if uninspired. In fact, one might say that the only fault 
to be found with “ Disraeli’’ is that it is only a fine picture, 
when it might have been made a very great picture. The 
sets are amazingly real; but some of the people who walk 
through them are most un-English. There is Reginald 
Denny, very much mis-cast; and E. J. Ratcliffe, as the 
Governor of the Bank of England, who doesn’t look it. Mr. 
Arliss has a wholly delightful co-star in Mrs. George Arliss, 
who plays the patient Mrs. Disraeli. She is a charming 
woman and an accomplished actress. There should be 
a law against Mr. Arliss ever appearing on the stage or 
screen without his wife. Louise Huff is a quaint sweet 
Clarissa; she is perhaps the most modest of all our ingenues; 
we are glad that she has returned to the films. The Hon- 
orable Benjamin Disraeli held the screen for two weeks at 
the same Broadway theater, which proves that he is con- 
siderably more popular now than he was in Victorian 


England. 











WEDDING BELLS—First National 


N “Wedding Bells,”” Constance Talmadge gives another 

one of her artfully roguish performances. Moreover, 
she is supplemented by an amusing story, excellent direc- 
tion, and a competent foil in the person of Harrison Ford, 
who seems never so good as when he is acting opposite the 
sprightlier Talmadge. The plot involves a_ flirtatious 
flapper and an equally flirtatious youth who, half an hour 
after their wedding, quarrel over the subject of her bobbed 
hair. So the flapper goes to Reno and has her marriage 
license bobbed as well. The youth is about to be married 
again, but his ex-wife arrives on the scene, and introduces 
a few sour notes into his wedding bells. Everything, 
as is customary in a C. T. picture, ends happily. The star 
is perhaps our most consistently amusing comedienne. 
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CAPPY RICKS—Paramount 


N entertaining photoplay for those who enjoy tales of 
adventure. It’s a story 
Francisco water-front, 


MOTHER O° MINE—Associated Prod. 


ESPITE its saccharine title, ‘“‘Mother o’ Mine” 
departs from the usual rubber-stamp form. The old 
mother does not sit at home and exude glycerine when 
her boy gets into trouble—she goes out and fights for him. 
the The title role is well plaved by Claire Macdowell. 
Llovd Hughes is the son, and Betty Ross Clarke the girl. 


of the sea and of the San 
and of battles waged bare-fisted. 
Thomas Meighan fits his role well; Agnes Ayres in his 
support Suitable for children’s 


viewing. From 
Peter LB. IX\ ne story. 




















THE SHARK MASTER— Universal SERENADE—First National 
OPICALLY, this is a South Sea Island tale of love and LD vintage in decorative new bottles. 
lotus. Striking sea stuff—and a couple of sharks. 

(Why the title?) 


A tale, rather 
tional beauty. 


long drawn out, of hot blood, hot love, vengeance, and 

Some spots of photographic and loca- a nuptial fade-out. Story somewhat involved. 

Some atmosphere. Adequate perform- Spanish and beguiling], 

ances by pretty littlke May Collins and Frank Mayo. some ingenious escaping. 
Rather better than worse. suave. Romance plus. 


Plausibly 
colorful. George Walsh does 
Miriam Cooper is sweet if 





























PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT—Associated Prod. THUNDERCLAP—Fox 
HEN an American producer sets out to depict scenes 


F you consider “Thunderclap” as a weird burlesque of 
in the homes of the British aristocracy, he is literally 


placing his head in the lion’s mouth. J. L. Frothingham 


does this in “‘ Pilgrims of the Night,” and gets away with 


a ham melodrama, you will get a good laugh out of it; 
it. 


if you take it seriously, however, you are in for a bad 
evening. It is appropriately equipped with an incom- 
It is an excellent mystery melodrama, acted by a well petent cast, absurd scenery and photography that is 
balanced cast, headed by beautiful Rubye de Remer, who reminiscent of the animated daguerreotype era. Mrs. 
is also a good actress. Mary Carr, J. Barney Sherry and Violet Mersereau. 
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WHERE LIGHTS ARE LOW —Robertson-Cole 


ESSUE HAYAKAWA’S new picture,‘ Where Lights are 
Low,” concerns a Chinese prince who comes to 
America, learns to distinguish between “ Big Dick” and 
“Li'l Joe,” and ultimately becomes embroiled in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Hayakawa endows it with a er- 
tain interest by the sheer force of his pantomimic genius. 












THE CUP OF LIFE—Ince- Associated Producers 
A DELIGHTFULLY impossible, exquisitely photo- 


graphed motion picture whose mystery, romance 
and adventure you'll enjoy unless you are extremely 
practical of mind. The cast includes Hobart Bosworth, 
Madge Bellamy, Tully Marshall and Niles Welch. Care- 
ful handling of a fanciful story has rendered it excellent 
entertainment. 
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A MIDNIGHT BELL—First National 


N “A Midnight Bell,”” Charles Ray has a typical role, 

an ambitious youth who clerks in a general store for 
$6 per week. During his first week he puts the store on 
its feet, outwits a gang of bogus ghosts, and marries his 
boss’s daughter. (Which is a lot of work for six dollars.) 
Doris Pawn is the boss’s daughter. 





THE MATCH BREAKER—Metro 


ERY, very light, but pleasing and well suited to Viola 








Dana’s talents. She’s an amateur adventuress here, 
tangling and untangling things in her usual light-hearted 
manner, with Jack Perrin attached to her train. Frivolous 
stuff for your hour-to-spare. Tlte children may safely see 
this. 




















THE HELL-DIGGERS—Paramount 





fight aboard a gold-dredger, a dynamite explosion and 
other typical movie bids for sustained interest. 
Reid and Lois Wilson. 


Additional Shadow Stage “Reviews appear on page 112. 


N average picture, and a family film. The plot requires 
many explanatory titles, but when the action gets 
under way it proceeds in brisk manner. There’s a realistic 


Wallace 















PLAY SQUARE—Fox 


A GOOD, wholesome photoplay, showing the influence of 
mother love in bringing a wayward son back into the 
fold. In places, the mother-stuff is overworked, but other- 
wise the plot is evenly developed and the suspense well 
handled. Johnny Walker and Edna Murphy are co- 
starred. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Oditorial Oxpression and ‘Timely Comment 


RS. LYDIG HOYT, the New York society 

matron whose advent into motion pictures 

was made much of by the newspapers, has 

changed her mind and renounced her ambition 
to be a screen luminary. She was to have appeared in 
a picture with Norma Talmadge, and the publicity 
department got the full benefit of the proposal in yards 
of newspaper space. Then something happened. 
There are those mean enough to suggest that five or 
six reels did not constitute enough space for both 
celebrities to move about in comfortably. 

As a general proposition too much fuss was made 
about Mrs. Hoyt going into pictures. She was not 
after publicity, but is a beautiful woman and sincerely 
desired to do something in a line of work she gave 
every indication of being fitted for. She had much 
more promise than either Lady Diana Manners, who is 
starring in a British picture for Stuart Blackton, or 
Mrs. Morgan Belmont, whom D. W. Griffith used for 
a small “bit” in ‘Way Down East.” The screen would 
be enriched by the addition of such a personality and 
we hope she will not give up. But our advice to 
any society woman who essays pictures would be to 
gag the publicity department, thus insuring her a fair 
chance and preventing injudicious exploitation of her 
personality in P. T. Barnum manner for the purpose of 
selling the pictures in which she appears. 


E know of one young society woman of unusual 

beauty and intelligence who is going about it in 
the right way. She went to Los Angeles several 
months ago. Instead of using her own name, which is 
as well known as any of the above, she assumed a very 
common one and slipped by the ‘‘extra route.” She is 
making good in small parts, and gives every promise of 
being worthy of featuring one of these days. She has 
had some very interesting experiences, and enjoys the 
work immensely. Among other talents possessed by 
this young lady is a decided flair for writing, and she 
has promised to wfite an article soon for PHOTOPLAY. 
It will be worth reading. 


EPRESENTATIVE MANUEL HERRICK, who 

is said to have made a fortune in Oklahoma with 
Herrick’s Giant Yellow Corn and Copperfaced Here- 
ford cattle before he came to Washington last year, 
has gotten himself into a very embarrassing position 
from which he is trying to explain himself out without 
much apparent success. He first achieved the lime- 
light at the capitol when he introduced a bill forbidding 
beauty contests. Now it develops that he had a 
plan for a little private beauty contest and as a result 
several irate relatives of Washington girls went looking 
for the statesman with blood in their eyes. To forty- 
nine entrants in a contest held by a Washington news- 
paper he sent letters offering his heart and hand, 
representing himself as one of the few men in the 
world who led blameless lives, holding out the hope 
that the chosen one might some day grace the White 
House and a lot of similar twaddle. The postoffice 
department got after Mr. Congressman, and he ex- 
plained that he was just trying to get evidence to 
prove that “‘young ladies are very romantic, very 
impressionable and inclined to bite at any bait that 
seemed to have temptation tendered.” Maybe he 
was, but as a congressman he is a successful corn in- 
ventor. 


ERE is another side of the motion picture art—We 
mean business. There are some producers who 
are making a sincere effort to get something into pic- 
tures besides gun-play, intrigue and sex. These men 
have an appreciation of the possibilities for beauty in 
the new art. They have an abiding faith in the in- 
creasing discrimination of the public. They want to 
give devotees of the motion picture theaters films that 
no censor can object to, that no writer or artist can 
criticize. Yet there is a practical side that no producer 
can ignore and stay in the business very long. ‘* Wid’s” 
is a daily paper in the motion picture trade field. It 
goes to many thousands of exhibitors and has earned 
their confidence. It points out that beautiful pictures 
like “Sentimental Tommy.” ‘‘ Broken Blossoms,” and 
Vidor’s “ Jack Knife Man” were box office failures, and 
says: ‘‘Let’s get down to cases, and then some more, 
with pictures. Put in the hokum—the red blood stuff. 
That gets them on the edge of that 20-cent seat. Let’s 
get some of the beauty out and the action in. Let’s 
find a thrill or two or maybe more. Let’s get back to 
basics—primal emotions—that is what the fans want.” 
You cannot have beauty in pictures unless you 
patronize the producers with ideals. You cannot expect 
them to continue making “Sentimenal Tommies” and 
“Jack Knife Men” when you show a cash appreciation 
of “Sex” and ‘ Passion Fruit.” 


ND now it is Geraldine Farrar and Lou Tellegen. 

The handsome Lou is suing fora separation be- 
cause Mrs. Tellegen changed the lock when he went 
on a fishing trip and prevented his return to her 
New York house. The famous grand opera star is 
wisely refraining from discussing the affair in the daily 
papers and leaving the talking to friend husband. She 
was always a sensible woman. Divorce or separation 
is deplorable and a bad example to a community, 
but a public debate never settled a marital difference. 


E were riding downtown in a street car the morn- 

ing the news of the trouble broke in the newspapers. 
Isn’t it terrible,” remarked a smug-looking person 
with thick eyeglasses and thin, straight lips, ‘how 
many divorces there are among stage and screen people. 
Something ought to be done about it. There should be 
a law against their marrying.” 

We should like to see some statistics as to the relative 
number of divorces among people in these professions 
compared with small store owners, lawyers, or any of 
the rest of our population. The contrast might make 
my bus companion realize that divorce is not restricted 
to the ‘‘ profession.” It is an even chance that there is 
one hanging on her own family tree somewhere. 


4a 


ESPITE the clearly voiced opinion of the country 
that Clara Hamon, who figured so prominently 
and unpleasantly in the divorce and criminal courts 
of Oklahoma, should not try to capitalize her dis- 
gusting notoriety on the screen, she proceeded to make 


a picture. The National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry is fighting to exclude it from the 
theaters. No decent djstributor would handle it, 
any exhibitor that shows it in his theater should be 
run out of town, and no man or woman with the least 
trace of self respect would attend again a theater that 
slapped public decency in the face by defiling its screen 
with it. 
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Olive Tell— 


Miss Tell knows 


Cutting the cuticle makes it coars¢ 
and unsightly 


one of the loveliest of the famous Selz- 
nick stars—using Cutex. Asa professional woman 
the value of getting results with 
the least time and effort. To the millions who follow 
her work onthe screen her fastidious taste and 
well-groomed appearance are a constant delight. 










Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


The more you cut the cuticle the 
uglier it grows 


The right way to manicure 


First, the Cuticle Remov- 
er. Dip an orange stick, 
wrapped in cotton, into the 
bottle of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover. Work carefully around 
the nail base, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Wash the 
hands; then, when drying 
them, push the cuticle down- 
wards. The ugly, dead cuti- 
cle will simply wipe off, leav- 
ing a smooth shapely rim, 


Then the Nail White. The 
Cutex Nail White will re- 
move the stains that will per- 
sist and give the nail tips that 
immaculate whiteness without 
which one’s nails newer seem 
freshly manicured, Squeeze the 
paste under the nails, directly 
from the tube, which is made 
with a pointed tip, 


Finally the Polish. A de- 
lightful jewel-like shine of just 
the right brightness isobtained 
by using first the Cutex Paste 
Polish and then the Powder, 
and burnishing by brushing the 








the hand. Or you can get an 
equally lovely lustre, instan- 
ftaneou sly and without burnish- 
ing, by giving thema light coat 
of Cutex Liquid Polish. 





The marvelous new 
Cutex Liquid Polish 











nails lightly across the palm of 





WHEN you cut off the hard, 
dry edges about the base of 
the nail, you cannot help snipping 
through, in places, tothe livingskin. 
You know what alw ays happens 
to a cut—over the wound there 
forms a tough little ridge. If cut- 
ting is continued, the cuticle will 
soon be composed entirely of this 
coarse, unsightly tissue. Surplus 
cuticle has to be removed; this can 
be done easily, quickly and harm- 
lessly with Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover. 
Your first Cutex manicure will 


seem like a miracle. It does look 
like magic to see the hard, dry cuti- 
cle disappearing as dirt melts before 
soap and water. Itis a delight, also, 
to find that you can give your nails 
that professional grooming. that 
you get from Cutex Nail White 
and any of the Cutex Polishes. 
Each Cutex preparation comes 
separately at 35c or in sets—the 
Compact Set—6oc; the Travel- 
ing Set—$1.50; and the Boudoir 
Set—$3.00; at all drug and de- 
partment stores in the United 
States and'Canada. . 


Introductory Set—now only 15c 


Contains samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cu- 
tex Nail White and Cutex Powder Polish—enough 
for six complete manicures—with orange stick and 
emery board. Fill out coupon and mail it with 15 
cents to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York, if you live in Canada, to Dept, 711 


200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 











Northam Warren 
New York City 


Name 
Street— 


City and State- 








Dept. 711, 114 West 17th Street 


Mail this coupon 
with 1 5c today 
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66 Honeymoon Shanty 
(Continued from page 57) 
Hope had not made any concessions—not by any means. — bec..use she did not want to be seen by anyone she knew. They 
She had no more intention of entering her own home when she would be sure to ask embarrassing questions. It was a cer- 
started out than she had of flying to heaven ina flying basket. tainty that she would not encounter any acquaintances in 

She did go over toward the poorer part of town, where thefac- Shantytown. Her friends barely knew that such a place 
tories were and the dwellings of the factory-hands, but that was existed. It was a region where no one(Continued on page 94) 
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He looked so big and rough somewa grabbed he Then 

he proved to be as gentle and comfortable as she could possibly imagine. And a wonderful person tocry on the shoulder of 
when he told you how glad he was that you had come home. 
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This is an actual photograth 
of Thomas Meighan'’s hand 
holding an OMAR, 


© 1921. A. 1. Co, 


99 


‘Regular stuff is an OMAR 





in lom Meighan’s hand 


Omar Omar spells Aroma 
Omar Omar 7s Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarctte; 
They’ ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice ‘Turkish 


They always go together— and six kinds of selected Domestic 
Pen and Ink tobaccos are blended to give Omar 
Punch and Judy its delicate and distinctive Aroma. 


Mush and Milk 


and 
OMAR and AROMA ( cal 


-which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 





When you write to adveitisers please mention PHOTOVLAY MAGAZIN"'S, 
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Open to Everybody — 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
$30,000 SCENARIO CONTEST 


This contest, at the close of which there 
will be awarded $30,000 in prizes to the 
writers of the thirty-one best scenarios en- 
tered, is dedicated to the belief, shared by 
all leading picture makers, that amateur 
scenario writers, with proper advice and 
encouragement, can produce quantities of 
strong, vivid stories, real life scenarios that 


to art. 


Prizes Are Offered as Follows: 


Ist Prize $10,000.00 
10 Prizesof 1,000.00 each 
20 Prizes of 500.00 each 


You don’t have to be a trained writer to win one of these 
prizes — plain human-interest stories told in simple language 
are what is wanted. 


The winner of the contest will not only receive the $10,000 
offered as a first prize, but will see his scenario shown on 
the screen. 


Goldwyn Will Produce It 


This means that no effort or expense will be spared to 
make of it a great picture. 


The Judges 


The judges of The Chicago Daily News contest have been 
selected from the most prominent American writers, critics, 
and motion picture authorities. David Wark Griffith, Samuel 
Goldwyn, Charles Chaplin, Norma Talmadge, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Amy Leslie 
and Gouverneur Morris compose the committee that will 
pass on all scenarios submitted. All awards will be made on 
a basis of merit. The judges will not know the writers’ 
names, scenarios being known to them by number only. 


To Assist You 


will give needed stimulus to the work of 
permanently establishing moving pictures 
as one of the great American contributions 
The contest will be national in 
scope. No one will be excluded except 
employes of The Chicago Daily News and 
of the Goldwyn Company. 








Rules and Regulations 


1. Ail manuscripts must be sent to The 
Scenario Contest Editor of The Chicago Daily 
News, 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Legal assignment to The Chicago Daily 
News Co. of all copyrights of the scenario 
submitted must accompany the manuscript — 
the assignment of copyright will be waived 
aiter the awarding of the prizes on all scena- 
rios that do not win prizes. 


3. Manuscripts must be of not more than 
5,000 words and may be written in short 
story form. 


4. Manuscripts must be in typewritten 
form or in legible handwriting, written on 
one side of paper only. 


5. All manuscripts must be in the hands 
of The Chicago Daily News by 12 o'clock 
midnight, November Ist, 1921. 


6. No manuscripts will be returned. The 
Chicago Daily News will take every precau- 
tion to safeguard all entered scenarios, but 
will not be responsible for lost manuscripts. 


7. No two prizes will be given to a single 


contestant. 

















Starting Monday, August 22nd, The Chicago Daily News began publishing a series of daily 
articles by the leading motion picture authorities of the country telling how to write the kind 
of scenarios the public wants. These articles, by such eminent motion picture figures as D. W. 
Griffith, Norma Talmadge, Charles Chaplin and Samuel Goldwyn, are authoritative. Scenario writ- 
ing is discussed from every angle. Each article is not only interesting, but instructive. 


Back copies of The Daily News may be had by writing to the Scenario Contest Editor, The Chicago 
Daily News, 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois—simply enclose 3 cents in stamps for each issue 
desired. The Chicago Daily News is published every week day. 


Send in your scenario now, as the contest closes November Ist, 1921. 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS CO. 
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The 
popular romance 
lives again 
on the screcn, 
with 
Agnes Ayres 
and 
Rudolph Valentino 
in the 
leading roles. 


Below—A scene from 

**The Sheik.” with 

Valentino and Agnes 
yers. 



























































































Photography by Donald biddle heyes, 






AVE you read it? The chances are that you 
have. The story of a handsome Arab Sheik, 
and the English woman whom he kidnaps and 
holds for his own, is peculiarly adaptable to 

pictures. For the glamor and the beauty of the 
desert, the colorful costumes, the real love story lend 
themselves to the shadows. Rudolph Valentino, the 
Latin lover of ‘‘The Four Horsemen,” plays the 
Sheik. Agnes Ayres is Diana, the heroine. The 
whole is more or less a tangible version of ‘‘ Pale hands 
I love, beside the Shalimar, where are you now, who 
lies beneath thy spell?” But we wonder what the 
censors will do to it. 



































Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


WHY THE SMILE? WELL, HE’S GOING HOME 


the world’s greatest comedian as he 
So this is perhaps the most- interesting 
photograph ever made of Charles Spencer Chaplin. 
He was in New York a few days before sailing for 

While he is showing streaks of grey in his hair it is 
Over 


OU seldom see 
really looks. 


Europe. 
not nearly so noticeable as it seems in this picture. 


there Mr. Chaplin will write a series of articles for PHOTOPLAY 


“ 


entitled ‘Charlie Abroad.” He intends to visit France, 
Spain, Germany, and possibly Russia, in addition to his 
homeland, England, which he has not seen for some years. 
While he is being acclaimed by thousands who know him as 
the marvellous little man with the large feet and the tiny 
mustache, his newest picture, ‘“‘The Idle Class,” is being re- 
leased in America. It is his first since that classic “‘The Kid.” 











Some girls seem to have all the good times 
while others look on and wonder how they do it. 
Yet these popular girls are often not especially 
endowed with beauty. 

Their principal attraction is often the alluring 
fresh smoothness of skin which all men admire. 

There is no reason why you should be content 
with anything less than a perfect skin, for scien- 
tific cleansing will secure it. 
lem is the choice of soap. 


Select the mildest 


If you feel afraid of soap it is because you 
have been using the wrong kind. 


Your one big prob- 


You will have 
no further anxiety after you try Palmolive—the 
mildest, balmiest facial soap it is possible to 
produce. 

Blended from the palm and olive oils Cleopatra 
used as cleansers, its smooth, bland, creamy lather 
cleanses without the slightest hint of harshness. 


What Palmolive does 


Softly massaged into your skin with your two 
hands, the fragrant lather enters every tiny pore 






The Girl Women Envy 
and Men Admire 





and skin cell, dissolving the accumulations of dirt, 
oil secretions and perspiration which otherwise 
clog and enlarge them. (When this dirt carries 
infection, blemishes result.) 

This thorough cleansing keeps your skin clear 
and fine in texture. Healthful stimulation of 
circulation gives you that inimitable and becom- 
ing natural color. 

After thorough rinsing apply a touch of cold 
cream. If your skin is unusually dry, rub in cold 
cream before washing. 


10 cents—and the reason 


While palm and olive oils are the most expen- 
sive soap ingredients, the enormous demand for 
Palmolive allows us to import them in such 
enormous quantity that it reduces cost. 

This same demand keeps the Palmolive factories 
working day and night. This is another price- 
reducing factor which gives you this luxurious 
cleanser at the price of ordinary soap. 

Mail the coupon for free trial cake and let the 
creamy Palmolive lather tell its own story 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line 
of Toilet Articles 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25c quality for 


10c 


Copyright 1921—The Palmolive Co. 1393 





| Name..... 





A queen’s cosmetics 4_ => 


Palm and olive oils were reserved for 
royalty and riches in ancient Egypt. Now 
we employ these costly beautifiers in a 
toilet luxury all can enjoy at a price all 
can afford. 


"TRIAL CAKE FREE} 


| Fill out and mail to 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. No. 685, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


—— —<———<=««— 





Address 
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All Shades 


Cap or 
Fringe 1 5 Cc 


The Ideal Hair Net >< 


~ for Svery Wear — ©verywhere ‘\ 


o¥~each & Motor 
HAIR NET 


Hand Made Twice Sterilized 


Gray and White 
Double Price 





LAr 
a 
HE WEST BEACH AND MOTOR HAIR NET is 
as fine as a fairy web yet so strong that it adapts itself Here Are the Two Other Famous 
to Every Wear— Everywhere. Thirty-inch strands of Pa WEST Products 


eo) a Be 
pe ye) 


hair instead of the usual 18-inch are used in all West Nets 
and the West process renders them not only invisible but 
exceptionally strong. Another advantage of the West Net 
is its shape— each Cap Net is fashioned to give the room 
needed and yet fit snugly around the edge of the hair. There 
is a net for every shade of hair, including gray and white. 





The West Net is the choice of the elect and universally pre- 
ferred for dress as well as for business and professional wear. 





Ask for, insist on and be sure you get 
the West Beach and Motor Hair Net 





SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 








The Shampoo 


Exquisite 


Softex preserves the 
natural oils and will 
make your hair look 
thicker, softer and 
lovelier. An absolutely 
safe shampoo. With or 
Without Henna. 


One Size Only 


10c Package 
WEST Curlers 


are unsurpassed 
in producing any 
wavy effect de- 
sired. Simply 
dampen the hair 
slightly and wind 
loosely around 
the curler. 

This simple little 
curler cannot 


"Fill out the coupon below and take it to your druggist or notion dealer SS catch, cut or in- 
: - . : - Fe j ir. 
va ind receive the three articles mentioned, together with our interesting WES7 ELECTRIC jure the hai 
~egg*\ ind instructive booklet, ‘Guide to Hair Dressing at Home.”’ If your dealer < lair Curlers Card of 2, 10c 
now rome ona cannot supply you, mail coupon to us and articles will be sent direct to you. Guaranteed a Lifetime Card of 5, 25c 











and whether cap or fringe shape is 
wanted; also if Softex is desired 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NOTICE We redeem coupons at 10c each when properly filled out. We suggest that for convenience you 
accumulate a quantity of them before sending to us for exchange. If you do not have a stock of 
TO DEALERS West Hair Curlers, West Beach and Motor Hair Nets and Softex Shampoo, order from your jobber. 
This Coupon and 25c WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
Entitles Bearer to 
1 WEST Beach and Motor Hair Net 
1 CARD 2) WEST Electric Hair Curlers NAME eee eee eee e eer een eee eee eeeeeer eee wee eee 
1 PACKAGE WEST Softex Shampoo 
Important: PEE 6c ccecseveces creer ohORReee er 
Be sure to state shade of your hair Street and Number City 


with or without Henna. eg re 
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Canadian Distributors: H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada 
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ARIETTA.—You repeatedly ac- 
cuse me of being conceited. My 
dear child, you don’t know what 
conceit is. If I thought I were as 

‘brainy as Balzac.and as snappy as Steven- 
son, then I would be conceited. I rate my- 
self too low, if anything. Wallace Reid was 
born in 1890. He came east recently to 
appear in ‘‘Forever”’ (Peter Ibbetson), 
ito dance at Delmonico’s, and visit his mother 
and grandmother. He is back -home in 
Hollywood now. Address him Lasky studio. 
HEsTER K., Dayton.—Every time I walk 
to my office—and that is six days out of 
seven, and sometimes seven—I have heart- 
break. I pass little cripples and big beg- 
gars; an old man in a ragged coat with a 
beautiful bright-haired child of four, whose 
dress is clean but shabby;.a woman wearing 
twelve diamonds bracelets and not much 
else; three hundred and sixty-five motors 
and twice as many Fords; a blind boy, beg- 
ging—sights to make one weep. And then 
some of you call me callous. Yes, Corinne 
Griffith is married to Webster Campbell. 
She is a Vitagraph star and he is her direc- 
tor. Miss Griffith is a silken beauty; very 
languorous, very charming—she has always 
been very kind to me. It’s her good heart. 








Mary E., DaLLas.—I don’t know why, 
but I have an idea that neither Mary Pick- 
ford the second, nor William Wallace Reid, 
Jr., will be movie stars when they grow up. 
They will be talented, no doubt; but it is 
very seldom that the children of actors go 
on the stage. Although Mary II has al- 
ready appeared in “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.’” Eugene O’Brien was born in 1884. 
His address is care Selznick, N. Y. 

J. Gorpon, Americus, GEorGIA.—I 
want to thank you for that beautiful carved 
ivory cane you left for me while I wason my 
vacation. I am vastly pleased with it, and 
intend to carry it on all occasions. All of 
my colleagues, including Delight Evans, the 
Editor of Why Do They Do It, and Miss 
Carolyn Van Wyck, are exceedingly jealous. 
Please write to me often and ask any ques- 
tions—I’ll always be interested. 





GLapys.—Awfully sorry, but we have no 
record of a film called ‘‘The Ordeal.’’ We 
have about everything else in that line. 
Perhaps you gave me the wrong title. Does 
anybody know anything about it? 





You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment.” -It-is*only required that-you-avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such «as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. 

not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment.- tudio addresses will not be 
given in this t, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the-magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the po . Sign your full 
name.and address; only. initials will be. published if 
requested:~ If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers; Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 

; lew. York City. 


Ricarpo, ManiLa.—In spite of the fact 
that you call me Old Man, I enjoyed your 
letter. I am not very hard to please, more 
fool I. (I read that somewhere.) I haven't 
Manilla Martan’s address; in fact, I don’t 
even know there is a Manilla Martan. 
There should be. The principal players in 
“‘The Son of Tarzan” are Karla Schramm, 
Gordon Griffith, Mae Giraci, P. Demsey 
Tabler, Eugene Burr, Kamuela C. Searle, 
Frank Morrell and Ray-Thompson. Madge 
Evans was with World, not Paramount. 





Louise G. Way, SAN ANTONIO.—I don’t 
know whether or not Ralph Graves sings, 
but I am sure that if he does, he sings bari- 
tone. Ralph is not married, and he is a 
mighty fine chap. He is not much over 
twenty-one and has blue eyes. 

















A FRENCH earicature of Lillian Gish 
in “The reat Love.’ The title of 
this picture (which has just reached 

rance) was changed over there to 
“The Poor Love” (Le Pauvre Amour) — 


its magnitude having been judged, we 


presume, by Gallic standards. The 
caricature is by Becan and was repro- 
uce from our rench colleague 


Cinea. 
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G. R., Kincston, Inp.—I attended the 
opening of ‘‘The Three Musketeers” and it 
was an impressive occasion. Doug, Mary, 
Charlie Chaplin and Jack Dempsey were 
there: each the champion of his particular 
line. So far as I know, I was the only 
Answer Man there. It’s-a great picture; 
I am sure everybody is going to like it. 
Chaplin went abroad soon after the per- 
formance. Edna Murphy, who is now 
Johnny Walker's co-star in Fox pictures, 
appeared with Edward Roseman in “ Fan- 
tomas.” 





KRAzyY.—I won't argue with a lady. So 
you have organized a Lillian Gish Club and 
want me to be the Honorary President. 
With pleasure. I am sure that if you write 
to Miss Gish at the Griffith studios in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., she will send you an 
autographed photograph for your club- 
room. She will probably be delighted with 
the Club. I don’t blame you a bit for liking 
Lillian. I could almost organize a Club 
about her myself. 





GRACE.—Maude George was the interest- 
ing modiste in ‘The Devil’s Pass-Key.”’ 
Eric von Stroheim directed, but did not 
appear in this picture. He is in ‘Foolish 
Wives,” however. Priscilla Dean is 5 feet 
0 inches tall and weighs 130 pounds. It’s a 
mystery to me what difference height and 
weight makes; but I suppose you have your 
reasons. 





P. STEWART.—Some paintings would be 
worth more to some people if the price were 
painted across the top. As Zuleika Dobson 
would say, “I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like.””. Did you ever 
read that classic of Max Beerbohm’s, 
‘“‘Zuleika Dobson?” It’s one of Dorothy 
Gish’s favorite books, which proves Dor- 
othy’s good taste. J. Warren Kerrigan has 
not been making many pictures during the 
last few years, but there is a rumor that he 
is forming his own company. Not a few 
people will be glad to see him. He is not 
married. 





Dorcas LEe.—Birds of a feather, I am 
told, flock together, but I have yet to see 
raven locks with crow’s feet. Have you? 
Monte Blue was born in 1890; William 
Farnum in 1876; and D. W. Griffith in 1880. 
Mr. Blue is married to a non-professional, 
and Mr. Farnum to Olive White. 
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K. E. K., ParLApeLpfrA.— Paul Helleu’s 
portrait of Lillian Gish is a very lovely 
thing. So far as I know it is in his “best 
manner,’ but I wouldn't let that worry me, 
if | were you. The point is that it looks like 
Lillian, which is enough for me. Correan 
Kirkham is not related to Kathleen Kirk- 
ham. Marshall Neilan opposite Mary 
Pickford in ‘‘ Madame Butterfly.” 


Betty B., Frisco.—Constance Talmadge 
has blonde hair, but Norma hasn’t. Connie 
was not in San Francisco during the month 
of August, 1921 A. D. She was vacationing 
in Canada. John Pialoglo is her husband. 
Gloria Swanson has a beautiful shade of red- 
dish-brown hair and blue eyes; Bebe 
Daniels has black hair and eyes; and Viola 
Dana has dark brown hair and light green 
eyes. (Viola herself calls them green, so 
don’t blame me.) 


AMELIE.—Lovely! Right out of a novel! 
If | ever write a book the heroine’s name will 
be Amelie, I promise you. That is, if I 
don’t forget all about it by the time I’m 
ready to write. The chances are that you 
will never be immortalized. Nazimova is 
married to Charles Bryant, her manager 
and sometime leading man. Alla was born 
in 1879. William Boyd was the dancer in 
“The City Sparrow” with Ethel Clayton. 
Miss Clayton is one of my favorites, too. 
She is a charming young woman of intelli- 
gence and humor. 


L. S., DETROoIT.—Reminiscent of the little 
girl who saw a peacock for the first time. 
Startled, she said: ‘‘Oh, look—the chicken 
is in bloom!” 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


™ Bossep Basy.—If the quaint and 
hospitable remark, ‘‘Have a chair,” were 
taken seriously, how much furniture would 
we have left? Well, I know I couldn’t get 
along without my swivel chair. It’s a 
rather new swivel chair and has a perfectly 
charming squeak. Katherine MacDonald 
is five feet eight inches tall; not married. 
Gareth Hughes and Lloyd Hughes are not 
related. Viola Dana is the widow of John 
Collins. Alice Lake is not married. 


M. G. K.—Here’s the cast of ‘‘A Son of 
Tarzan": Lord Greystoke—Dempsey Tab- 
ler; Lady Greystoke—Karla Schramm; Jack, 
age fifteen—Gordon Griffith; Jack, five years 
later—Kamuela C. Searle; Little Meriem— 
May Giraci; Meriem, grown-up—Manilla 
Martan; Ivan Paulvitch—Eugene Burr; The 
Sheik — Frank Morrell; Malbihn — Ray 
Thompson. 


FRANCIS, LAREDA, MeErx.—Your letter 
cheered me so. Your drinking my health 
in whatever liquor you were drinking it, 
makes my old heart glad, but did nothing 
to quench my thirst. It was sweet of you 
to think of me, even if it doesn’t do me any 
good, up here in this new Sahara, Manhat- 
tan. Write again, just the same. 


BERNARDINE, BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA.— 
I get along pretty well, even if I haven’t a 
country house and a car and a cook. In 
fact, I’m downright glad I haven’t a cook. 
Some plutocratic friends of mine—that is, 
they speak to me once in a while—have a 
cook, and just can’t keep her. After all, 
there are compensations—and _ Childs’. 
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(Adv.). Eugene O’Brien in “Gilded Lies, 
“The Last Door” and ‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?’ Geraldine Farrar, Metropolitan 
Opera House, N. Y. C. 


Louts P., VickKspuRG.—Francis X. 
Bushman and Beverly Bayne are touring 
the Keith circuit in a vaudeville sketch called 
““A Poor Rich Man.” Grace Cunard is 
making two-reel westerns now. The 
former Mrs. Harold Lockwood is now the 
wife of ‘“‘Spike’’ Robinson, who at one time 
was lightweight champion of England and 
who appeared in the Dempsey serial for 
Pathe, ‘‘ Daredevil Jack.” 


S. H. S., Sumter, S. C.—Reminds me of 
the small boy who said that dreams were 
motion pictures in one’s sleep. I am so 
sorry you thought I was a woman, and 
therefore lost interest. I can’t help it that 
you think I am a woman, but I can pro- 
test. Don’t you know that a woman could 
never stand the strain of answering all 
these questions? It’s a woman’s business to 
askthem. But please write again, anyway. 


A. R. S., WAsHINGTON.—Good, old-fash- 
ioned hero worship never hurt anybody. I 
didn’t mind your letter, because you were 
so patently sincere. J. Frank Glendon, the 
subject of your eulogies, was born in Cho- 
teau, Montana. He lived in the west until 
the age of twenty. He was educated at 
Wesleyan University at Helena. He was on 
the stage and made his film debut in 1914. 
As far as I know, he is not married. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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HEN you become so popular that the world knows 
and calls you by your first name, then you know you 
are famous. When we say Charlie, everybody knows 


whom we mean. 


It’s “Charlot” in France, and 


other things in other languages; but the little man with the 


brief moustache and huge shoes is universal. 


Our favorite 


comedian—whom we generously share with the rest of the 


world—has just finished a new film. 


Class ast 


Its title is ‘‘The Idle 


it is in three reels, and in it, Charlie essays two dis- 


tinct characterizations: his own familiar and pathetic tramp, 


and a member of the idle rich. 


Edna Purviance, above, 


shares honors, as did Jackie Coogan in ‘‘The Kid.” 


Charlie’s 
New 


Picture 
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HE Wurlitzer plan gives you any 

instrument with acomplete musical 

outfit for a week’s Free Trial in 
your own home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense 
at the end of the week, if you decide 
not to keep it. Trial will not cost 
you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


Payments are arranged in small 
monthly sums. A few cents a day will 
pay for your instrument and complete 
outfit. The Wurlitzer plan effects a 
tremendous saving for you as every- 
thing is at factory cost. You get the 
outfit and instrument practically for 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


Beautiful New Catalog 





Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instru- 
ments is known all over the world. 
Wurlitzer instruments are the favorites 
of artists and have been used in the 
finest orchestras and bands for years. 


Complete Outfits 


The new plan includes with the in- 
strument everything that you need 
with it—velvet and plush lined carry- 
ing case with lock and key, all acces- 
sories and extra parts, extra strings, 
picks, tuners, self instructor, book of 
musical selections. The instruments 
are genuine Wurlitzer instruments. 
The house of Wurlitzer has made the 
finest musical instruments for more 
than 200 years. 


Your Choice, Trial 





Every musical instrument known in- 
cluding Pianos and Victrolas, is em- 
braced in the Wurlitzer plan. 


a 





A Wurlitzer Outfit 


This shows the Wurlitzer Violin Outfit. Cases 
are professional style, beautifully finished. 
Complete outfits like this are now furnished 


with all Wurlitzer instruments. Send the cou- 
pon below today for new catalog. 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1728 











Send this Coupon 


Every known instrument illustrated and fully described in detail 
with prices, monthly payments and free trial blank. Book con- 
tains much musical history. and information about musical instru- 
ment making. More pictures of instruments than in any other book 
published. (Also complete stock of accessories, repairs, strings and 
all needs for replacements for any instrument made. Instant mail 
service.) k is absolutely free. No obligation. Send coupon now. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y, 


Copyright 1921, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 





117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 120 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
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Real news and interesting 
comment about motion 
pictures and motion 
picture people. 


By 
CAL. YORK 


NE of the fastest rising stars in the film 

firmament has very practical ideas on 

how to get ahead. In fact, she could write 
a book about it. 

One of her first rules is, divorce your hus- 
band. The second is, make yourself as un- 
popular as possible with your fellow film 
stars. The third is, be very nice to the hus- 
band of the film star who helped you to suc- 
ceed. The fourth is, tell your former 
friends that you can’t afford to be seen with 
anybody who can’t do anything for you. 

If you follow these rules you may be suc- 
cessful. And then again, you may not. 


ULIAN ELTINGE has been seriously ill 

in a Los Angeles Hospital for some 
weeks. For several days physicians de- 
spaired of pulling him through a difficult and 
delayed operation for appendicitis, but he is 
now reported entirely out of danger. 





Frank Diem photo 


Two little girls from school. 


They are the cousins of Lillian and Dorothy Gish: 


Ruth Cleaver, of Dayton, Ohio, aged sixteen; and Dorothy MacConnell, seven- 


teen, of Massillon, the home-town of the Gishes. 


They came east to visit and 


Griffith engaged them for “The Two Orphans,” of which their celebrated cousins 


are the stars. 


And when they finish their parts they are going right back to 


scnool, 


WO men were lunching in the Algon- 

quin the other day. One was a well- 

known producer who was looking for a 

leading woman for his new picture. 
Iie glanced around the room and spied a 
young girl sitting at a near-by table. She 
was about sixteen, he thought. 

“By George!’’ exclaimed the producer, 
‘‘look at that little girl over there. She’s 
just what I want: pretty, vivacious, intelli- 
gent—Wonder if I could get her?” 

His companion laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
*‘she would be wonderful. The only trouble 
is that she makes more money that you do 
and is too busy to bother. She’s Anita 
1_OOS., 


rhe producer fainted. 


}* K JOHNSON is going to do a picture. 
It will be in five reels. Work has already 
been started on it, according to report. The 
theme is based on Jack’s life in Europe. 

Yes, it will be a comedy. They ought to 
start a new distributing company to handle 
this picture and the one made by Clara 
Hamon of Oklahoma fame. 


LICE CALHOUN is probably the 
youngest and shyest star in the busi- 

She’s only eighteen and as charm- 
ingly unsophisticated as some stars are 
supposed to be. 

Vitagraph wanted some new photographs 
of her—good ones. So they made an ap- 
pointment for her at the studio of a famous 
Manhattan photographer, celebrated for 
his striking studies. Alice went—with her 
mother. The first blow came when the 


ness, 
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photographer asked her mother to leave the 
room and wait outside while he took the 
pictures. The second when he instructed 
Alice to pose in a kimono and a bunch of 
flowers. 

The pictures were,never released. 


T looks as though that possible recon- 

ciliation between Pauline Frederick and 
her one-time consort, Willard Mack, was all 
off—all off. 


UCH things as a character in Ingram’s 

picturization of Balzac’s ‘Eugenie 
Grandet,’”’ using a fountain pen; and the 
landing of the Pilgrims, portrayed in 
another picture, which shows a pile of rocks, 
some marked by the holes of a pneumatic 
drill, don’t bother us particularly. What 
difference does it make, so long as it is good 
entertainment? 


GREAT deal has been said about the 
realism of the German pictures. No 
wonder. Listen to this: 

In a Hamburg, Germany, film studio, a 
fight was staged between a man and a bear. 
The animal seriously injured the actor, who 
was a well-known professional wrestler. He 
had to climb a rope ladder, pursued by the 
bear. Everything was all right until the 
actor reached the top of the ladder. Then 
the bear attacked him in earnest. After an 
investigation, it was proved that the bear, 
which was tame enough, had been deprived 
of food for twenty-four hours before the 
filming of the scene, to make him ferocious. 
That is carrying realism a bit too far! 
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Probably the only photograph ever 
taken of a screen celebrity playing ten- 
nis. here have been many rictures 
of stars in beautiful high-heeled shoes 
and Lucile gowns posed somewhere 
near a tennis net. But William de 
Mille really plays: in fact, he partici- 
pates in all the big matches on the west 
coast. 
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To stay youthful looking 


your skin needs two creams © 


Every normal skin needs a daytime cream to 


protect it—and at night an entirely different 
cream to cleanse the pores 


The daytime cream must be dry—oil would 
reappear and make the face shiny. For night 


use, only the oil cream can really cleanse the 


pores or keep the skin soft and pliant. 


For daytime use—the cream 
that will not reappear in a shine 


OU must protect your skin from 
wind and dust, or it will protect itself 
by developing a tough, florid surface. Then 


the soft texture of youth is lost forever. 


Wind whips the natural moisture out of 
the skin, drying it so that tiny scales appear. 
Dust bores deep into the pores, dulling 
and b'emishing the complexion and forming 
biackheads. 


Always apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
betore you go out. It is based on an ingre- 


dient famous for its softening effect on the 
skin. The cream disappears at once, afford- 


PONDS 


Cold Geam & 
Vanishing Cream 


In the daytime 
use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to 
protect your skin 
againstwind and 
dust. It will not 
reappear in a 
shine. 


ing your skin an invisible protection. No 
matter how much you are out of doors, it 
will keep your skin smooth and soft. 


There is not a drop of oil in Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to reappear and make your 
face shiny. 


When you powder, do it to last. First 
smooth in a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly the 
powder goes on—and it will stay on two or 
three times as long as usual. Your skin has 
been prepared for it. 


This cream is so delicate that it can be 
kept on all day without clogging the pores 
and there is not a drop of oil in it which 
could reappear and make your face shiny. 













For the nightly cleansing, use 
Ponds Cold Cream—thecream 


with an oil base. 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Catch tiny lines before they deepen. 
Ward them off by faithful use of Pond’s Cold 
Cream at night. This rich cream contains 
just the amount of oil needed to supplement 
the natural oil—and natural oil is the skin’s 
most successful opponent of wrinkles. Rub 
in Pond’s Cold Cream where the lines are 
beginning to form, under and around the 
eyes, at the corners of the mouth, at the base 
of the nose, and under the chin. Too vig- 
orous manipulation of the skin often increases 
instead of lessening wrinkles, Pond’s has 
been made extremely light in texture so that 
with it only gentlest stroking is necessary. 

Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night it you wish it to retain its clearness 
and freshness, Only a cream made with oil 
can really cleanse the skin of the dust and 
dirt that bore too deep for ordinary washing 
to reach. At night after washing your face, 
smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores. 
It contains just enough oil to work well into 
the pores and cleanse them thoroughly. 
When dirt is allowed to remain in the pores, 
the skin becomes dull and blemishes and 
blackheads appear. 


Start using these two creams today 
Both these creams are too delicate in texture to clog 
the poresand they will notencourage the growth of hair. 
They come in convenientsizesin both jarsandtubes. 
Get them at any drug or department store. If you desire 
samples first, take advantage of the offer below. The 
Pond’s 1 xtract Company, 128 t.udson St., N.Y. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 














| Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., 
/%—__ 128 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Name 
Street ee 


City— State 


| 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 76) 





ADY DIANAMAN NERS 

likes it. Mrs. Margot 
Asquith doesn’t. Film act- 
ing, I mean. Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, to call her by 
her correct name, is working 
in pictures now, you know, 
for J. Stuart Blackton. She 
says, ‘Il was never happier in 
my life. I am enjoying every 
minute of my time, both in 
the studio and while at work 
outdoors. But it is more dif- 
ficult before the camera than 
before an audience. This si- 
lent acting takes every atom 
of intelligence and dramatic 
instinct that I have.” 

AH! 

Margot says, “What a 
dreadful life! Not at any 
price would I ever go through 
the monotonous drudgery of 
acting for the films.” 

Not at any price, Margot? 


NID BENNETT NIBLO 
has arrived. She was 
born at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Los Angeles, and 
looks like her lovely mother. 


USTIN FARNUM has 
come back. He has de- 
cided that he can spare a little 





ATEST reports from Ger- 
many say that Pola Negri 
will make ‘‘A Doll’s House,” 
“Sappho,” and one other 
picture before beginning her 
contract for the European 
company in which Famous 
Players-Lasky is interested. 
By the way, you will see 
the beautiful Continental in 
a new First National feature, 
called ‘One Arabian Night.” 
This was originally titled 
“Sumurun,” and it is said 
that Pola’s was not the stellar 
part in it, but it has now been 
edited so that she has the 
usual number of scenes to 
herself. 


AMES RENNIE, the 
handsome husband of 
Dorothy Gish, is appearing in 
a new play by Edward Childs 
Carpenter, called ‘‘Pot 
Luck.” In it Mr. Rennie 
plays an engaging crook. By 
the way, the much discussed 
marriage has turned out an 
entire success. In fact, there 
is no more devoted couple in 
filmdom than the former Miss 
Gish and her erstwhile lead- 
ing man, 








time from his duties as Com- 
modore of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club to be a star again 
in films. He has joined the 
Fox Company, for which his 
brother Bill works. 


AMUEL GOLDWYN has issued the 
statement that the Goldwyn concern is 
looking for *‘new faces.” 

Goodness, so are lots of other people, 
among them thousands of ladies just over 
forty. 

Seriously, Mr. Goldwyn in advocating the 
cutting of the high cost of picture produc- 
tion, is outlining a policy of discovering new 
and consequently inexpensive talent, that 
ought to interest all the young folks that 
crave screen careers. 

‘‘We want new faces,’’ says Mr. Goldwyn, 
“the public wants new faces. We are open 
to consider anyone who has good looks, 
talent, and willingness to work hard.”’ 


EAR, dear—Hollywood is 

dreadful time trying to marry off 
Charlie Chaplin again. Every time he 
speaks to a girl, somebody gets out an extra. 
One would imagine that Charlie was the sort 
of man who couldn’t exist unmarried for 
more than a few days, whereas the fact is he 
remained a bachelor longer than most men 
in the first place and doesn’t show any 
marked inclination to dash to the altar 
again now. 

Charlie has taken a cunning house on the 
top of one of the highest hills in Hollywood, 
and there he entertains a good deal in a quiet 
way. He and Samuel Goldwyn are insep- 
arable friends, and an occasional dinner will 
see these two with Mr. and Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes, Gouverneur Morris, May Allison, 
Bebe Daniels, Claire Windsor, Marshall 
Neilan and Blanche Sweet, Lila Lee and 
Max Linder, enjoying everything from 
theological discussions to “ Micky’s”’ ram- 
blings on the piano. 


having a 


HEN you read that Universal was film- 

ing “‘Fanny Herself,” the Edna Ferber 
story, you probably speculated as to the 
title Universal would use for the finished 
product; but I doubt if, in your wildest 
moment, you would have thought of ‘No 
Woman Knows.” 


you! 


When you used to see them together on the screen—in love 
scenes like this—you never suspected that one fine day Lou 
Tellegen would be suing Geraldine Farrar for separation, did 
And yet that's exactly what has happened. 


? 


HARLES CLARY, JR., arrived a few 
weeks ago. He is just about the same 
age as Enid Bennett Niblo. 


ID you see “A Virgin Paradise?” 

Alan Edwards plays the villain in it. 

He is now being congratulated by all his 

friends that he has lived to see the picture. 

You remember the beating Pearl White 

gives him. We have always wanted to see a 
film heroine come right back at ’em. 


HILE sojourning in Hollywood, 

Madame Elinor Glyn besides writing 
original stories for the screen to be produced 
as starring vehicle for Gloria Swanson, has 
completed a new novel. 

It is called ‘‘ Renaissance’? and Madame 
Glyn declares it to be her best work—or at 
least her work of most general appeal—since 
“Three Weeks.” 

It deals with regeneration after the war, 
and the hero is a young Englishman who 
lost an eye and a leg on the battlefields of 
France. 

“Well,” said Lila Lee, musingly, ‘‘ That’s 
a great idea. But I can’t see what good a 
guy with one eye and one leg is going to be 
as the hero of an Elinor Glyn novel.” 


T is possible that following her contract 
with Paramount, the famous English- 

woman will have her own motion picture 
organization. 

If so, it will be an interesting experiment, 
and I believe, a successful one. 

Madame Glyn recently outlined her belief 
something like this: 

‘“‘T write my novels. They are tremen- 
dously successful. People like them as they 
are—as I have created them. | should like 
just once to transfer those books tothe screen 
exactly as I see them—exactly—and see if 
the things I see and know and that make my 
books so successful, wouldn’t equally delight 
people on the screen.” 

We hope she will have a chance to show 
us what her theory is. 


S_ Ex-President Woodrow 

Wilson going into pic- 
tures? There is a rumor that 
he wants to put the history 
that he has played a part in 
before the public via the 
screen. He wants, to quote 
the story, to make an answer to those whom 
he feels have misrepresented him. D. W. 
Griffith is named as the probable director. 
He has been a friend of the former presi- 
dent, who helped him in his plans for 
“Hearts of the World,” and who greatly 
admired his “‘ Birth of a Nation.”’ It is not 
known whether or not Mr. Wilson will per- 
sonally appear in the picture. 


ID you know that there is a remote 

possibility that Theda Bara will appear 
in a picture directed by Griffith? The for- 
mer vamp star has a great admiration for 
D. W. and often comes out to watch him 
work, so don’t be surprised if you hear more 
about it. 


T seems to us that nobody in Hollywood 

has grown up the way Priscilla Dean has. 
Only a little while ago, Priscilla was a 
lively, pretty, care-free kid flying about 
with her curls loose and a friendly grin on 
her face. 

Now—she’s the same Priscilla, but her 
work has developed and broadened her 
until she is a woman of the world, poised, 
fascinating and altogether a personage. 

The head of one of the largest releasing 
concerns in America—and, by the way, not 
the concern for whom Priscilla works— 
stated the other day that he considered 
Priscilla Dean the screen’s best feminine bet. 

Well, somehow you always get a kick out 
of Priscilla. And I do like her hats. She’s 
a very regular human being. 


LINOR GLYN in ‘“Love.”’ No, she is 
not, really. That is, not that we have 
heard. But she is going to get $2,500 a 
week for talking on love for thirty minutes 
in vaudeville. And then she is going to 
make a picture called “Six Days.’ At this 
rate, Elinor ought to be able to buy a new 
tiger skin. 
(Continued on page 8v) 







































































































m Suppose I had said, 
No, I dont play Auction 


” ERE was the very man I had been trying to see 
for a year; on the same train, for an eighteen- 
hour journey, and a mutual friend right at hand 

to introduce me. Here was the opportunity not only to 

meet him but to see his real self revealed in a game of 
cards; also to show him my own mental capacity and in- 
cidentally my grasp of his business and certain -require- 
ments of that business which my concern was prepared 
to fill. Suppose I had said, ‘No I don’t play Auction.’ ”’ 


How often do similar opportunities present themselves 
to you! Follow this suggestion— 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


and you will find the accomplishment a continual help 
in business and social life. Play cards often—you will 
improve your mind and you will become the alert kind 
of player that worth-while people like to play with. 

Send for a copy of ‘The Official Rules of Card Games” 

giving complete rules for 300 games and hints for better 

playing. Check this and other books wanted on coupon. 


Write name and address in margin below and mail with 
required postage stamps to 


The U. S. Playing Card Company, Dept. U-1, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


~BICY CLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 


> 
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Auction at a Glance 


PARTNERS AND DEAL—4 players, 2 against 
2, using 2 packs. Remove jokers; shuffle one pack 
and draw for partners. 2lowest cards play 2 highest. 
Lowest deals first. His partner shuffles the other 
pack, and placesit at his right, ready for next deal. 
Player on dealer's right cuts, and 13 cards are dealt 
to each player, one ata time. If a misdeal, same 
player dealsagain. Deal passes to left. 


BIDDING—There are 5 bids: clubs lowest, then 
diamonds, hearts, spades, no-trumps. Dealer must 
bid atleast ‘‘one’’in a suit, or no-trump, or he may 
pass. Each playerinturn to theleft may pass, or 
bid the same numberin a higher suit, or moreina 
lower suit. Highest bid allowed is seven. The 
bidding goes round until three players in succession 
pass. 

DOUBLING—Any player may double oppo- 
nents’ bid, and either opponent may redouble or 
bid something else. Only one redouble is allowed. 
The doubleincreases value of tricks and penalties 
in scoring but not in bidding; 2 spades will overbid 
2 hearts doubled. 


THE PLAY—The declarer is the player who first 
named the winning suit. His partneris‘‘*dummy”, 
The one at the left of declarerleads any card ; then 
dummy’s cards are laid face up on table, sorted into 
suits. Dummy takes no further partin play. Each 
player must follow suit if he can, otherwise trump 
ordiscard. Cards rank from A downto deuce, and 
trumps always win. Highest card played wins the 
trick; winner leads for next trick. First 6 tricks 
taken by declarer are his ‘‘book.”’ All over the book 
count toward game. If declarer has bid 3 he must 
win 3 over his book, or 9 tricks. 


SCORING—Only the declarer’s side can score 
toward game. (Opponents score only honors and 
penalties.) Declarer scores for each trick over his 
book, 10 points at no-trumps, 9 at spades, 8 at 
hearts, 7 at diamonds, or 6 at clubs. These trick 
scores are all put ‘‘below theline’’ onscore pad. 30 
points is game, but all over 30 is scored. Drawa 
line under a game won. Partners winning two 
games ends the rubber. 


HONORS AND PENALTIES—Besides scores 
toward game, there are honor scores and penalties, 
which go “above theline’’on pad. Honorsare A K 
QJ 10o0f the trump suit, or the 4 aces at no-trump. 
Credit goes to original holders of these cards, on 
either side. 3 between partners have the value of 2 
tricks, so that 3 in spades would be worth 18; 4 
honors same as 4 tricks; 5 honors same as5 tricks; 
but 4or Sin one hand count double; and 4 in one 
hand, Sthin partner's are the same as9 tricks. (In 
spades, this would be 81 points.) At no-trumps, 3 
aces count 30, 4 aces 40, and 4 in one hand, 100. 
For winning 12 tricks, add 50; for grand slam, 13 
tricks, 100. For winning rubber, add 250. Ifcon- 
tractis doubled, trick scores have a double value, or 
quadruple if redoubled. Spades doubled count 18 
a trick to declarer, if he makes his contract; if re- 
doubled, 36. He also gets 50in honorsforfulfilling 
doubled contract, and 50 for each trick over con- 
tract. If redoubled, this figure is 100. If he made 
5 over book on contract to make 3, doubled, he 
would score 5 times 18 below the line and 150 above, 
plus honors, 


PENALTIES—If declarer fails to make contract, 
he scores only honors as held; the adversaries score 
50 in honors for each trick he falls short; 100 if 
doubled; 200if redoubled. Penalty for a revoke by 
declareris 50in honors. If his adversaries revoke, 
he can take 50 points, or 2 of their tricks, which he 
scores. The revoking side can score nothing but 
honors as held. 


At the end of a rubber, everything is added, and 
lower score deducted from the higher; the difference 
is the number of pointswon. The side having most 
points technically wins rubber, regardless of which 
lange two games. Cards are then cut for a new 
rubber. 


For full rules and hints on 
bidding and play see ‘*The 
Official Rules of Card 
Games’? or ‘Six Popular 
Games’”’ offered below. 











‘HOW To 
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| with CARDS } 
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can be done with a deck of cards. 


cards. 6c. 


pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 


T 
U. 


TRIGS~ Deptw-1Cin- 


JY cinnati,O.Send 


/ postpaid books 
...—9 checked below. 

e ne telling “Official Rules 

5 aunt oo CJ of CariGames”’ 

300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 

ia “Six Popular Games” 

\Y Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
)4 FiveHundred,Solitaire,Pinochle. 

**How to Entertain with Cards.”” 

cP a Suggestions for parties and clubs. 

ae “Card Tricks.”” Mystifying tricks that 


books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 














| 
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oe 








he 
8. 


6c. 
6c. 
6c. 


‘ 117 “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 
me J How to tell fortunes witharegular deck of 


4 Oo “Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
3 ‘structive kindergarten lessons, Not card games but 


6c. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 











Here is the first aerial picture show! Imagine watching a movie on the screen 
while flying through the clouds at ninety miles an hour! n board an eleven- 
passenger hydroplane, which was sailing over Chicago, a Rothacker film was 
shown. screen was hung i in the fore cabin of the aircraft; a small projection 
machine was fastened firmly in position and connected with an electric light 
socket—and the show was on! Like to try it sometime? 


school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
practical business. It will prepare you to 
hold your own where competition is keen 

and exacting. Donot doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
you sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 


What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. H-871 


Chicago, 


U.S.A. 


American School of ‘Correspondence, 


Dept. H-571 


Chicago, Ill, 


I want job checked — tell me how to get it. 


Architect 
85.000 to $15 000 | | 
-- Building Cc ontractor | 
5,000 to $10,000 | 
Avtomotile Engineer . 
#4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile Repairman | 
$2,500 to $4,000 
...Civil Bogincet 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Structural E ngineer } 
$4,000 to $10,000 
Business Manager 
| $5,000 to $15,000 
...Certified Publie Ac- 
j countant $7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant & Auditor 
| $2,500 to $7,000 
Draftsman & Designer 
i _ $2,500 to $4,000 
...Electrical Engineer 
I $4,000 to $10,000 
-General Education 
1 In one yea. 


| Name 


Address.. 


Lawyer 
$5,000 to $15,000 
..Mechanical Engineer 
64,000 to $10,000 
... Shop Superintendent 
#3,000 to $7,000 
...Employment Manager 
$4,000 to $10,000 
Steam Engineer 
$2, 000 to $4,000 
Foreman’ s 8 C ourse 
2,000 to 84, 000 
..Photoplz ay ; Writer 
$2,000 to $10,000 
. Sanitary E ngineer 
2,000 to $5, 
Telephone Enginee - 
$2,500 to $5,000 
Telegraph Engineer 
2,500 to $5,000 
High School Graduate 
In two years 
Fire Insurance Expert 
$3,000 to $10,000 





I) 


HE premier of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers” 

was the film affair of the month in Man- 
 henaton, The curious thing about it was 
that two-thirds of the first-night audience 
was made up of “fans’’—real, honest-to- 
goodness ones who had never seen Doug off 
screen in their lives. They saw him that 
night in person, for Fairbanks occupied a 
box with his wife, Mary Pickford, his pal, 
Charlie Chaplin, and Jack Dempsey. The 
audience rooted for all four. Mary Pickford 
herself was in white with a huge ermine cape, 
her bright curls piled high on her aristo- 
cratic little head. Charlie wore himself out 
applauding. Poor Edward Knobloch, who 
did all the research work, continuity, and 
titles, not to mention the spoken prologue, 
was in the stellar box; but nobody knew it; 
or if they did, nobody seemed to care. But 
Knobloch has written one of the most 
wonderfully smooth scenarios ever for the 
Dumas classic. 


N the audience: Betty Blythe, who 

attracted almost as much attention in 
her black lace gown and her vivid Spanish 
shawl as Mary herself. Conrad Nagel, on a 
flying visit east to see his mother, was 
there, too; and he and Betty had a real 
reunion. Conrad couldn't bring his beau- 
tiful wife, Ruth Helms Nagel, or his beauti- 
| ful new baby with him, but he had their 
| pictures in his pocket. Anita Loos, wearing 
a gold brocaded dress of the moyen age, 
with a gold cap on her straight black bobbed 
1air, was asking everyone if they didn’t 
think it was wonderful—the picture, of 
course. John Emerson was in attendance, 


——= — — — — = ans am st mn mg! | and they stopped on their way to see Mary 


Every 


and Doug, to speak to a demure little 
blonde and a sedate looking business man. 
They were Louise Huff and her husband. 
Louise is one of the sweetest girls in pic- 
tures. Norma Talmadge, in a tight-fitting 
hat with a bird of paradise perched in 
front, was with her mother, Mrs. Peg. 
Harrison Ford, and a girl I think was Ann 
Paulette, wife of Eugene Paulette, who 
plays Aramis in the film. 


AROL DEMPSTER, in an ethereal 
gown, her beautiful light brown hair 
dressed like a school girl’s, was pointed out 
to many of the admiring laymen. Charles 
Mack, the new Griffith find, was there; not 
to mention Hiram Abrams, who has a 
rather personal interest in “‘The Three Mus- 
keteers,’”’ inasmuch as he is the president of 
United Artists, the company which will re- 
lease it; Hope Hampton, escorted by her 
manager, Jules Brulatour; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Case, manager of the Algonquin 
Hotel, where Mary and Doug used to stop. 
It was an exciting evening altogether. 
The police were called to manage the 
crowds. Doug made a little speech before, 
in the middle of and after his picture. Mary 
waved, but kept in the background. 

After this ovation, in the most blase city 
in the world, which has never gone very far 
out of its hard-boiled way to welcome 
prince or president, no one can doubt that 
the movies play an enormous part in the 
life of the public; and that its monarchs can 
enjoy and acclaim exceeding, in warmth and 
sincerity, the applause accorded any other 
celebrities in the history of the world. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“ But for the present, I have this little studio, a really comfortable, pleasant place to work, 
and I’m averaging sixty to seventy-five dollars a week.” 


PRUDENCE POINTS HER PENCIL 


“‘Tt’s just like a room in a movie!” gasped 
Betty, glancing about the little studio. 
Prudence helped remove her coat and hat. 
“| think that you will find it real enough 
when you look more closely, dear. This is 
the most comfortable chair.” 

Betty sank into it with a delicious feeling 
of relaxation. It was seldom that she had 
opportunity to enjoy the luxury of such 
a restful atmosphere and after the straight 
little chair at the office, this was a joy to her 
tired body. 

“We'll have a cup of tea—it’s pleasanter 
to gossip that way, don’t you think?” 
Prudence was getting out her blue cups 


and the quaint Japanese tea pot. ‘‘ When 
did you see Bob last?” 
‘‘Months ago—not for ages,’”’ murmured 


Betty with a slight catch in her voice. 
“Why, Betty!” Prudence exclaimed. 
‘**You were such friends!” 

‘I know but one cannot go about without 
pretty frocks and—” 
“As if that made 
Prudence rebuked. 
**Oh, it does, Prudence. You can’t under- 
stand because—because you have every- 
thing you want. A file clerk can’t buy 
those things. There are too many girls 
clamoring for such positions for anyone 
to pay real money for that service.” 
“Then why not do something for which 
real money will be paid?” 

Betty we “You make it sound so 
delightfully simple, you who plainly have 
a fairy godmother to supply your every 
need.”’ 

Prudence’s laughter pealed merrily as she 
wheeled out the tea cart. ‘Betty,’ she 
said seriously, “‘I’ve worked for everything 
you see here. I—pardon me, that’s the 
telephone.” 

As Prudence took up the instrument, 
Betty noted her smart little dress with the 
stockings and pumps to match. Then she 
saw her own worn coat, the rain marked 
hat and the run-over heels of her shoes. 
Again she glanced about the studio. The 
stenciled crash curtains, lacquered furni- 
ture, prints and plaques brought a rush of 
pleasure to her. Then the visitor thought 
of her dingy bed room with its bare walls 
and cheap, severe furnishings. The sharp 
contrast brought a sob to her throat. 
“Yes, Mr. Thompson,” Prudence was 
saying over the phone. ‘I quite under- 
stand what you want. How much? Well, 
a poster such as that will be fifty dollars. 


any difference!” 


By JEAN BAKER 


Yes, it will be ready Wednesday noon. 
You will call for it? Thanks. Good 
bye.” . 


‘“Prudence! Whatever can you do in two 
days that will be worth fifty dollars?” 
“‘Oh, that’s a poster for a sale at the Em- 
porium. I do quite a bit of work for them.” 
“*But you didn’t go to art school!” 

“‘No, I never got to go,’’ Prudence said 
cheerfully. ‘‘You remember that father 
was going to send me to art school for three 
years and than I was to have a year abroad. 
But the war wrecked my plans and nearly 
wrecked father’s business. No, Betty, 
everything that I’ve done has been with 
my own money.” 

““But—but I don’t understand.’ 

‘“‘Well, | was going to study the theory of 
art and visit famous galleries and travel 
with never a thought to the practical side 
of things. Then suddenly | found that 
I had to earn my own way, that I had to 
think only of the practical side. I went 
to work in an office at fifteen dollars a week, 
an office full of stale cigarette smoke and 
trouble. I hated it, hated it because I 
could not forget my plans. Perchance I 
might be there yet had not a friend told 
me of the opportunity to take my art 
course in quite another manner.” 
‘‘Some relative gave you the money?” 
‘“‘Indeed not! I earned it myself.” 
“*But you had only high school training. 
‘Preliminary training wasn’t necessary. 
This was a correspondence course con- 
ducted by a school which was built up by 
men who had been in the engraving and 
illustrating business and who knew what 
was wanted by the buyers of commercial 
art. They knew, too, what was the most 
practical method of teaching that to their 
students. All they required from me was 
my spare time, faithful effort and a reason- 
able fee.” 

Betty leaned forward 
her tea untasted. 

“You mean you _ studied 
she asked breathlessly. 
“‘Exactly. That meant that I could take 
the course while continuing my other 
work. I managed to put aside enough 
each month to pay my tuition. Oh, I 
never could have attended art school with 
my earnings in those days.” 

“Tell me more about it—about 
school.” 

‘“‘Well, as I said, this engraving company 
had a wealth of experience and it is this 


” 


listening eagerly, 


after hours?” 


this 


experience with actual conditions and 
problems which they sell as the course. 
They found that their own apprentices 
could be developed into highly paid artists 
so it was decided that other men and 
women outside their studios could be helped 
as well. 
‘*There isn’t a theoretical bit in the entire 
course. It is built to meet practical prob- 
lems and the lessons are such as the assign- 
ments one would receive if working for 
an advertising firm. -The same with this 
important difference, that a staff of ex- 
perts instructs the student in the handling 
of every detail of the work. So you see, 
Betty, it’s not at all surprising that man 
’ 5 
students sell enough of their work to sup- 
port themselves while taking the course. 
‘This valuable experience while learning equips the 
graduate to go into a commercial firm and command 
a good salary from the start—he’s already served his 
apprenticeship. ' 
‘*And that’s all the training you had?”’ 
Be tty incredulously. 

‘Every bit. I mean to branch out when I have 
completed the course. It has suggested so many 
things that I can scarcely wait to try them out. 
But for the present, I have this little studio, a really 
comfortable, pleasant plaCe to work, and I'm averag- 
ing sixty to seventy-five dollars a week.” 

‘And I’m slaving in an uncomfortable office for a 
quarter of that!” sighed Betty. ‘‘But we had the 
same preliminary training—do you suppose 1—”’ 

‘Certainly you could, dear. You have as much 
native ability as I but it needs expert direction and 
coaching. 1 know that you possess the will to suc- 
ceed and—oh, Betty, when I think of what commer- 
cial artists earn, it makes me dizzy! And I'm going 
to be earning big money some of these days! Why, 
Betty, styles in women’s dress change each season 
and someone has to make the new fashion plates! 
Think of that!” 

Again Betty glanced about the studio. “* Prudence, 
I'd give anything to have a comfortable place like 
this to work. It would be play to work here.” 

‘*You can have it, Betty. It just means work and— 
here, here’s the name of the school. The Federal 
School of Commercial Designing, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Oh, Betty, do write them! They'll 
send youa wonderful book called ‘Your Future.’ It 
explains the course and will fill you with inspiration 
and a determination to make the most of yourself.’ , 

‘Will I1?”’ cried Betty joyously. ‘‘Watch me! 
**Well, I know that this pencil has pointed out the 
pathwe 1y to success for a dear friend and—”’ 

**I'd like to keep it myself,’’ said Betty. 


demanded 





(This story is based on fact. If you, like Betty, are 

eager to find a way out. the School will gladly mail 
you free of charge a copy of ‘‘ Your Future.’” Why 
not send for it today.) 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
307 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me a copy of ‘“‘ Your Future,”’ and explain 
how many students earn more than the cost of the 
course while studying. 


Write your address plainly in the margin. 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the world he 
loved—and she was married to another man. 
She was famous now, and rich—beyond all 
hope of his attaining. 

Yet, here in this obscure pawn shop, he 
found a token—a clue that told him a 
startling story. 

Here is a man who knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
rich and poor are as oneunderitsmagicspell— 


RICHARD HARDING 


DAVIS 


(First Uniform Edition) 


The sharp crac k of a rifle—the soft- 
ness of a Woman’s arm in the moon- 
light, the swish of tropic 
against the steamer’s side—he 
got them allin his stories. This is the 
man who said, “‘Romance is not 
dead!"" This is the man who went to 
Mexico, to Africa, to South America, 
to England, to Japan—all over the 
world searching for adventures and 
romances, and he found them. No 
other man ever knew so many kinds of 
life when it is gayest, when it is fullest 
of excitement, as RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS. When a man has seen 
two wars, a Queen’s Jubilee, an In- 
aguration, and the Coronation of a 
Czar—all in one year—he has some 
thrilling stories to tell. 


FREE —4 Volumes 
Booth Tarkington 


Our foremost living American nov- 
elist today is Booth Tarkington. 
Every American sees himself as a boy 
in “‘Penrod.”” The world cannot 








grow tired of his entrancing story 
““Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

Tarkington hears the very heart- 
beats of the American people. He is 


simple—direct—startlingly real. His 
humor is the humor of the burlesque, 
but of that finer, bigger kind—with a 
deep, underlying purpose. 

Booth Tarkington knows how to 
write about love. Nowhere else can 
you find romance so delightful—so 
enthralling. 

Because of his closeness to real 
American life, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s $1,000 prize for the best novel 
of 1918 went to Booth Tarkington 
for ‘The Magnificent Ambersons.” 

This is a remarkable offer and it 
cannot last long. No American 

home can afford to be without Richard Harding 
Davis and Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail the 
coupon at once, and you will get one at low price— 
the other free. 





Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard 
Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely 
FREE the set of Booth Tarkington in 4 volumes. If 
these books are not satisfactory I will return both sets 
within 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 13 months. For 
cash, deduct 10% 


i etant (ca dncases chaos sed hs denn dndide 
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trimmings. 


OE PAMETTI lives near a moving pic- 
ture studio. He never thought much 
about it. But the other day the casting 
director of the Mae Murray company 
needed a little boy about Joe's age for a part 
in Miss Murray’s new picture. He went out 
to find one and stumbled over Joe. ‘Well, 
sonny,” said the casting director, ‘‘how’d 
you like to play in a picture?” ‘ No,” said 
Joe. “A movie—you know—with Mae 
Murray.” “No.” ‘“There’s money in it— 
five dollars,” coaxed the casting director, who 
saw in the scrubby little boy the makings of 
an actor. ‘No,’ reiterated Joe indiffer- 
ently. ‘Why not?” The usually genial 
studio gentleman was a little irritated at the 
persistent refusal. ‘“‘I want a nickel,” re- 
plied Joe stolidly. A shining nickel gleamed 
in the casting director’s hand, and, fasci- 
nated, Joe followed him into the studio. For 
a week's work little Joe Pametti received al- 
most $100; but the nickel was all that 
mattered. 


OROTHY DAVENPORT—Mrs. Wal- 
lace Reid—is returning to the screen 
after an absence of over four years, as lead- 
ing woman in a western comedy-drama 
starring Lester Cuneo. 

It is interesting to remember that at the 
time she married Wally, Miss Davenport 
was one of the most popular stars on the 
screen, while Mr. Reid was only a good look- 
ing young leading man. In fact, Dorothy 
Reid sometimes tells with a giggle that the 
first time she ever saw Wallace, they 
brought him on the set to play a leading role 
in one of her pictures, and she didn’t think 
he was good enough. 

Mrs. Reid retired from the screen before 
the birth of young William Wallace, Jr.— 
now four years old. She is taking up her 
career again, so she says, because she’s tired 
of having nothing to do. She comes of one 
| of the most famous theatrical families in 





You'd never — that Lois Wilson was a film star. 
her sister, Constance, certainly would never give 
ou wouldn't anol seeing Constance in pictures, would you? Neither would we. 


She hasn't any of the 


her away. 


America—is a niece of Fanny Davenport— 
and the call of the grease paint has been 
heard again. 


IRECTORS nowadays have to be 
pretty careful what kind of stories they 
use. Have you ever thought what censor- 
ship means to the producer? He has to 
avoid most of the subjects that go to make 
good drama and he is hard put to it to find 
plots innocuous enough to please the ladies 
and gentlemen who sit in judgment. 

Hugo Ballin, one of our most imaginative 
and deep-thinking directors, wants to know 
why the censor board cannot pass upon a 
continuity instead of a finished product, so 
that the producer will not waste his time 
and money on a subject which would not 
get by the board, anyway. That seems to 
us a sensible suggestion. How about it? 


OS ANGELES policemen are out of 
luck. They have been forbidden by the 
city’s police chief to play in any more motion 
pictures. They were always able to pick up 
a little extra money by impersonating them- 
selves. Now, they will have to get along 
without it. Too bad! 


ONSTANCE BINNEY has gone to the 
coast. If there is one thing Constance 
Binney disliked to do more than another, i 
is said, it was going to the coast. She hasa 
home in New York and a mother and a sister 
and has never worked in California and did 
not want to. But the Long Island studio of 
Paramount has closed and there is no place 
for Constance to work in the east. Having 
refused to sign a new stage contract so as to 
be able to devote all of her time to pictures, 
she had to do it. Faire Binney has made 
quite a hit in the new stage play, ‘The 
Teaser.”’ 


(Continued on page 84) 
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We sold her first story to Thomas H. Ince 


Yet EvizaBetH THATCHER never 
dreamed she could write for the screen 
until we tested her story telling ability: 
Will you send for the same test— 
FREE? 

EvizABETH THATCHER is a Montana 
housewife. So far as she could see 
there was nothing that made her dif- 
ferent from thousands of other house- 
Wives. 

But she wrote a successful photo- 
play. And Thomas H. Ince, the great 
producer, was glad to buy it—the first 
she ever tried to write. 

“T had never tried to write for 
publication or the screen,” she said in 
a letter to the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration. “In fact, I had no desire to 
write until I saw your advertisement.” 

This is what caught her eye in the 
advertisement : 


** Anyone with imagination 
and good story ideas can 
learn to write Photoplays”’ 


She clipped a coupon like the one at 
the bottom of this page, and received 
a remarkable questionnaire. Through 
this test, she indicated that she 
possessed natural story-telling ability, 
and proved herself acceptable for the 
training course of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 


And Thomas H. Ince bought 


her first attempt 


Only a few weeks after her enrollment, we sold 
Mrs. Thatcher’s first story to Mr. Ince. With 
Mr. Ince’s check in her hands, Mrs. Thatcher 
wrote: 

“TI feel that such success as I have had is 

directly due to the Palmer Course and your 

constructive help.” 

Can you do what Mrs. Thatcher did? Can 
you, too, write a photoplay that we can sell? 
Offhand you will be inclined to answer No. 
But the question is too important to be 
answered offhand. Will you be fair to your- 


self? Will you make in your own home the 
simple test of creative imagination and story- 
telling ability which revealed Mrs. Thatcher's 
unsuspected talent to her? 


Send for the Van Loan 
questionnaire 


The test is a questionnaire prepared by H. H. 
Van Loan, the celebrated photoplaywright, 
and Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former teacher 
of short-story writing at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. If you have any story-telling instinct at 
all, send for this questionnaire and find out for 
yourself just how much talent you have. 

We will be frank with you. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to sell 
photoplays. It trains photoplay writers in 
order that it may have more photoplays to sell. 

With the active aid and encouragement of 
the leading producers, the Corporation is lit- 
erally combing the country for new screen 
writers. Its Department of Education was 
organized to produce the writers who can pro- 
duce the stories. The Palmer institution is the 
industry's accredited agent for getting the 
stories without which production of motion 
pictures cannot go on. There is a critical 
shortage of photoplays. Producers pay from 
$500 to $2,000 for stories. 


Not for ** born writers,”’’ but 
for story-tellers 


The acquired art of fine writing cannot be 
transferred to the screen. The same producer 


Advisory Council 


THomas H. INCE JESSE L. LASKY JAMES R. 
Thos. H. Ince ‘ice- President Editor 
Studios. Famous Players- 


Lasky Corp. 


CeciL B. DE MILLE’ C. GARDNER SULLI- 


Director General VAN, Author and ALLAN DWAN es Wri ’ . 
Famous Players- Producer. Ajlan Dwan Pro- of the § peeve riters’ Guild of 
Lasky Corp. Weanx FE. Woons ductions. the Author’s League, the photo- 

Chief Supervising Ti % ‘ne 

Lois WEBER . RoR WAGNER playwright’s magazine. 


Director Famous 
Players-Lasky 
Corp. 


Lois Weber Produc- 
tions, Inc. 


lisher Photoplay 
Magazine. 


Author and Screen 
Authority. 


who bought Mrs. Thatcher's first story has 
rejected the work of scores of famous novelists 
and magazine writers. They lacked the kind 
of talent suited for screen expression. Mrs. 
Thatcher, and hundreds of others who are not 
professional writers, have that gift. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot 
endow you with such a gift. But we can dis- 
cover it, if it exists. And we can teach you 
how to employ it for your lasting enjoyment 
and profit. 


We invite you to apply this 
free test 


Clip the coupon below, and we will send you 
the Van Loan questionnaire. You will assume 
no obligation. If you pass the test, we will 
send you interesting material descriptive of 
the Palmer course and Service, and admit you 
to enrollment, should you choose to develop 
your talent. If you cannot pass this test, we 
will frankly advise you to give up the idea of 
writing for the screen. It will be a waste of 
their time and ours for children to apply. 


Will you give this questionnaire a little of 
your time? It may mean fame and fortune to 
you. In any event, it will satisfy you as to 
whether or not you should attempt to enter 
this fascinating and highly profitable field. 
Just use the coupon below and do it now before 
you forget. 





QUIRK 


and With the questionnaire we will 


Pub- 
send you a free sample copy of 


The Photodramatist, official organ 











PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, P. 11 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer 





Also send free sample copy of 
the Photodramatist. 


124 West 4th St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ee ee CR NE OAM os caieic os 0's be iwie ona 6.0% blalainws desea eu ears 
it to you for analysis. If I 
pass the test, I am to receive 
further information about i a el a at al cna Se 
your Course and_ Service. 
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Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG US. PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


The modern housekeeper no 
longer scrubs the closet bowl. Sani- 
Flush keeps it spotlessly white for 
her without any of the unpleasant 
labor of dipping out of water, scrub- 
bing and scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush in your closet bowl ac- 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. All the rust stains, markings 
and incrustations will disappear, 
leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean after 
Sani-F lush has been used that disin- 
fectants are unnecessary. 

Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. Ifyou 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


price, %35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 








Bead Your 
Eyelashes 


No woman is 
more beautiful 
than her eyes. 
Give to your eves 
the fascinating 

jure that hints of Ro 

mane > Poirier Eyelash 

Creme, applied with 

the patented Poirier 

kvelasn Beader, will 

make your eyelashes 

appear silky and lux 

uriant and your eyes 

radiant and lovely 

Poirier Eyelash Creme 

is perfumedand grease 

Will not smart or burn the eves or smear 

Send $1.00 for Poirier Beauty Set, including 

one Poirier Eyelash Beader, handsomely silver 

plated, one box Poirier Kyelash Creme, one ebony 
hindled eyebrow brush and mirror. 

Full instructions. Mention color of hair. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


POIRIER BEAUTY SPECIALTY CO, 


11s Fountain Bidg., Fountain Court, Cleveland, O. 


less. 
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Puzzle: find Wesley Barry. 


We might as well tell you that he is the cowboy 


chap, while the other fellow is his double, Timothy Callaghan, of Riverside, Cal. 
Timothy has almost as many freckles as Wesley, so he decided he'd be a 


movie 


too, and left home to visit Marshall Neilan's famous kid star. 


But 


his ma and pa had other ideas. 


UTH JENNINGS BRYAN is the 

daughter of William Jennings Bryan. 

But don’t hold that against her. She is a 

moving picture director, having produced 

one feature, and intending to make more. 

It is said that her father is to be the central 

| figure in one of the future films. He wants 

| to do a reformation subject. Won't that 
| tickle the censors to death? 


| 


AE MARSH is rehearsing for her debut 
on the spoken stage. Her play is 
called “ Brittie,’’ and she is said to have a 
part in it that gives her quaint personality 
ample opportunity to endear itself to Broad- 
way audiences. As a friend of hers said the 
other day, ‘‘ Even if the play isn’t especially 
good, Mae is bound to be a success. She 
has always been a lucky girl.” 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 


AY-ALLISON entertained some of the 
most. popular kiddies of the screen 
social world at a birthday party for her 
small niece, Zetta May Morgan, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, who has been visiting her 
famous aunt at her home in Beverly Hills. 
The gardens of the Allison home were 


gaily decorated and the youngsters played 


outdoors? all afternoon. 

Among. those present, as my friend the 
society editor says, were Mary Pickford II, 
William Wallace Reid, Jr., Marshall Neilan, 
Jr., Mary Johanna Desmond, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs: William Desmond, Guy Ed- 
ward Price, son of Guy Price of the Los 
Angeles Herald, and Elaine and Ivan St. 
Johns, Jr. 
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Evans photo 


Which would you rather do: have your 
name on a Marshall Neilan picture as 
its scenario writer, or in the society 
columns of a Pasadena, California, 
newspaper? That's what Lucita 
Squier thought, too; and now, after 
studying motion picture technique for 
two years, she has written the script 
for Neilan's newest drama, “Bits of 
site. 


NIVERSAL has paid $100,000 for the 

Central Theater on Broadway, Man- 
hattan, for a period of one year. In cash. 
They are going to show “Foolish Wives,” 
the picture that Eric Von Stroheim spent 
more than $1,000,000 on. 


ECIL DE MILLE has been hunting 

bears—real, live bears, in hitherto unex- 

plored, mountain fastnesses of northern 
California. 

I suppose he took a gun. 

If not, he can turn that deadly, directorial 
gaze of his on them and it will do just as 
well. 

It has stopped just as dangerous critters 
before now—if Mr. Kipling is right that the 
“‘female of the (star) species is more deadly 
than the male.” 


When you write to advertisers 
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Another 
Mystery Cake 


Can you name it 2? 


HE first Royal Mystery Cake Contest created 
a countrywide sensation. Here is another 
cake even more wonderful. Who can give it a 
name that will do justice to its unusual qualities? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal 
Baking Powder. Will you make it and name it? 


$500 For The Best Names 


For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. For the 
second, third, fourth and fifth choice, we will pay $100, $75, 
$50 and $25 respectively. Anyone may enter the contest, 
but only one name from each person will be considered. 





All names must be received by December 15th. In case of 
ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each 
tying contestant. Do not send your cake. Simply send the 
name you suggest, with your own name and address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
144 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 






























HOW TO MAKE IT | 


Use level measurements for all materials 

14 cup shortening 4 teaspoons Royal 
134 cups sugar Baking Powder 

Grated rind of !5 orange 1 cup milk 

1 egg and 1 yolk 114 squares (1}4 02.) of 
2's cups flour unsweetened choc- 

1, teaspoon salt olate (melted) 
Cream shortening, add sugar and grated orange 
rind. Add beaten egg yolks. Sift together flour, 
salt and Royal Baking Powder and add alternately 
with milk; lastly fold in beaten egg white. Divide 
batter into two parts. To one part add the choco- 
late. Put by tablespoonfuls, alternating dark and 
light batter, into three greased layer cake pans. 
Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. 


FILLING AND ICING 


iblespoons melted butter 1 egg white 
ups confectioner’s sugar 3 squares (3 ozs.) un- 
ablespoons orange juice sweetened chocolate 
Grate rind of '4 orange and pulp of 1 orange 

Put butter, sugar, orange juice and rind into bowl. 
Cut pulp from orange, removing skin and seeds, and 
add. Beat all together until smooth. Fold in beaten 
egg white. Spread this icing on layer used for top of 
cake. While icing is soft, sprinkle with unsweetened 
chocolate shaved in fine pieces with sharp knife (use 
1, square). To remaining icing add 2% squares un- 
sweetened chocolate which has been melted. Spread 
this thickly between layers and on sides of cake. 


3 ts 
3c 
2 ts 
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you? 


you like best. 
Yes, it will! 
us to prove it. 


BOX 6548 
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ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Bys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR, 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Text. Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Pharmacy 
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Name 


“Why, that’s the 
third increase I’ve 
hadinayear! Itjust 
shows what special 
training will do for 


Every mail brings let- 
ters from some of the two 
million students of the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools, telling 
of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


How much longer are 
you going to wait before 
taking the step that is 
bound to bring you more 
’t it better to 
start now than to wait for 
years and then realize 
what the delay has cost 


One hour after supper each 
night spent with the I. C. 8. 
in the quiet of your own home 
will prepare you for the posi- 
tion you want in the work 


without obligation, just mark 
_and mail this coupon, __ 


TEAR OUT 


INTERNATI ONAL CORRESPONDENCESCHOOLS 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


Put it up to 
Without cost, 


HERE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 


Cartooning 

) Private Secretary 

[} Business Cosvoopendent 
[}] BOOKKEEPE 
te ot & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Mathematics 
Navigation 





Agriculture 
Poultry CZ Spanish 
Banking L}) Teacher 


ae 
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Show Card & Sign Ptg. 


i | tion. 
i] |certainty that these pictures have not made 





Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 









Street 
and No. 


7-1-2 










City 


















ONTE BLUE is mighty popular. 
Everybody likes him. He is working 
with Griffith now, in the cast of ‘‘The Two 


-|Orphans.” 


Monte appeared in several Paramount 
pictures in which he was prominently fea- 
tured. Then Paramount let him go. I hope 
Griffith will keep him under contract; he isa 
good actor and a charming gentleman. 


ILLIAM T. TILDEN, 2nd, the world’s 

singles tennis champion, wrote in a re- 
cent article called ‘‘ Tennis Hits Its Stride,” 
published in “The Open Road,’’ a para- 
graph about the movies. He said: 

“The movies are my favorite form of 
amusement to avoid staleness. Charlie 
Chaplin has pulled many a match out of the 
fire for me. Norma Talmadge, Bill Hart, 
Mary Pickford and Dick Barthelmess as 
regular diet suit my taste. Unfortunately 
one must be careful not to frequent the 
movies too regularly owing to the eye strain 
caused by the flicker of the lights. It is not 
a wise thing to attend the movies the night 
before a big match, and it is folly to go the 
day you play, for you find your eyes will 
carry the motion of the flicker for some 
hours after.” 


HERE has been no orchestral accom- 
paniment to pictures in the New York 
theaters. 

The musicians are on strike. 

The organ, the piano, an occasional violin, 
and a chorus of voices take their place. 
Or try to. 

But this omission of real music only goes 
to show what a tremendous part music plays 
in the presentation of pictures. Two photo- 
plays projected in Broadway houses during 
the strike suffered particularly. They were 
“Experience” and “‘A Virgin Paradise.”’ 
These fairly cried for musical interpreta- 
There wasn’t any, and it is almost a 


|the success they might have made. 


ONRAD NAGEL, leading man for both 


the deMilles in recent productions, is 


}\an usher in one of the large Hollywood 
} | churches. 


Apparently all the movies don’t spend 


i |\their time breaking the ‘“‘ Blue Laws.” 


ILA LEE lives in a pretty, old-fashioned 
house that faces directly upon Western 
Avenue, one of the main automobile cross 
streets between Hollywood and Los Angeles. 
The front of the house on the second 
story has two sets of large lattice windows 
that swing outward, consequently without 
screens. 

The other morning about dawn a young 
millionaire of the Los Angeles smart set who 
likewise is well known in film circles was 
going homeward after an all night session 
with Dame Fortune, who had failed to 
smile. 

The young man, being an ardent admirer 
of Lila’s, naturally glanced up at her house 
as his roadster sped by. 

He slowed down. 

The shade of one of the bedroom windows 
was up. The curtains were blowing in the 
breeze. The foot of a dainty, ivory bed 
could be seen beyond the window side. 

In the bed, peeping from beneath the lacy 
coverlet, was a set of the cutest little bare 
pink toes ever seen. 

The young man began to believe that life 
was not all dust and ashes. He decided the 
night wasn’t wasted. He stopped the 
chauffeur, descended, plucked a long feath- 
erly branch from a eucalyptus tree and 
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with a smile, tiptoed beneath the window 
and—tickled the little bare toes. 

An instant later there was an awful 
shriek, and Lila’s small nephew’s irate. and 
vengeful countenance appeared in the 
opening. 

An outburst of youthful and boyish fury 
began to pour forth, from Juliet’s supposed 
trellis, but the young man had fled incon- 
tinently, with renewed conviction that 
when luck’s against you, it’s against you, 
that’s all. 


HE only released film starring Enrico 

Caruso, called ‘‘My Cousin,” was re- 
vived shortly after the great tenor’s death 
and shown on Broadway. At first it was 
thought that this was a mere money grab- 
bing stunt, but the crowds that went to see 
it proved that it was really a splendid 
tribute to the dead singer. 


EMEMBER Florence Turner? If you 

do, you don’t have to be told that the 
once famous American film star went to 
England some years ago to make pictures 
there. She had not been heard from for 
sometime until a newspaper cable reported 
that she had been robbed of money and 
jewels valued at about $5,000. It seems 
that she made an arrangement with a repre- 
sentative of a firm of house agents to inspect 
apartments at Hampstead. According to 
her story, the man suddenly attacked her, 
bound and gagged her, and having taken 
her valuables, left her alone on Hampstead 
Heath. It would make a good scenario. 


E didn’t count the candles on the birth- 

day cake, so we don’t know which 
birthday it was, but we do know that 
Wanda Hawley had A birthday this month, 
because that nice young husband of hers, 
Burton Hawley, gave a birthday party for 
her at the Hollywood Country Club. 

Yes, Wanda is really Mrs. Hawley, but 
her husband isn’t “in the profession '’—he’s 
an automobile man, and owns a lot of gar- 
ages or something. 


F course there isn’t any reason whya star 
shouldn't ride in a “flivver."’ None in 
the world. 

You just don’t expect to see em, that’s 
all. 

That's why it gave me such a jolt when I 
saw Viola Dana, all dressed up, too, occupy- 
ing the front seat of a regular tin lizzie the 
other day. 

A very handsome young army officer, in 
full uniform, was piloting said bus, and Vi— 
in one of those close fitting, childish ging- 
hams of hers and a big pink hat with roses 
on it—sat beside him, as proud as could be, 
with a regular full sized smile on her face. 

She looked just as contented as she 
usually does in her blue special built 
Cadillac limousine, with its velvet uphol- 
stery, too. 


ORIS MAY was talking to her husband, 
Wallace MacDonald, over the tele- 
phone. 

When she turned away, she remarked, 
““Well, Wally has rented a new house for us, 
but he says I can’t see it until he has the 
new wallpaper on.” 

That's the kind of a husband to have. I 
always knew Doris was going to be the most 
hen-pecked wife in pictures. Imagine a man 
that would rent a house and then select 

wallpaper without asking his wife. 

And Doris seems so pleased about it. 
Maybe men are coming into their own after 
all. 
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Mildred and the peacock. Miss Harris 
had to study the gorgeous bird because 
her part in a recent Cecil deMille pic- 
ture required that she emulate its van- 
ity. Some people said this wasn't so 
hard for Mildred to do. But the same 
people have to admit that Miss Harris 
has startled everyone with her beauty 
and talent in her newest films. 


RS. RUPERT HUGHES tells the fol- 

lowing on her famous husband and the 

equally famous English author, Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Mr. Hughes and Sir Gilbert spent the 
afternoon together recently. Both are men 
of deep culture and a wide range of interests 
and they discussed, after their own fashion, 
every subject on earth, from Parlimentary 
Law to tuna fishing at Catalina. 

According to Mrs. Hughes, “Rup” 
would talk a while—say half an hour or so, 
and Sir Gilbert would listen with deep and 
courteous attention. 

Then Sir Gilbert would talk a while— 
covering an equal space of time, and receiv- 
ing the same polite treatment. 

At the end of the afternoon, in bidding 
each other good-by, Sir Gilbert said, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, I’ve enjoyed my talk this after- 
noon, extremely, extremely.” 

“Well, my dear Sir Gilbert,” said Mr. 
Hughes, ‘‘and I have enjoyed mine.” 

Again, a very pretty young motion pic- 
ture actress who had appeared in one of Mr. 
Hughes’ pictures, was talking with the son 
of the house—a Princeton student, now 
working vacation time in his father’s latest 
production. Mr. Hughes junior had del- 
icately warned the girl that his father was 
just a bit hard of hearing, particularly when 
he was interested in something, and that it 
was a good idea if you wanted him to pay 
any attention to you, to speak right up. 

“All right,’”’ said the actress, “I'll shout 
all my yeses.”’ 
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THOUGH THIS SUPERB CAR is presented 
as a distinctly 1922 offering, the advance 
which it embodies belongs more truly to 
another era than another year. The subdued 
elegance and inviting comfort of its interior 
fittings, the dominant dignity of its exterior 
beauty—while noteworthy and most appeal- 
ing in themselves—are still not so significant 
as that supreme achievement of Haynes en- 
gineers and designers, the new, big, more 
powerful Haynes 75 motor. 

























































There is a delight hitherto unrealized in the 
flexibility, the subtle, gliding power, the 
smooth, swift acceleration with which this 
motor responds to your mood and whim. 
Because of it, the new 1922 Haynes 75 re- 
ceived the immediate seal of public approval 
and endorsement. 


With its new Haynes fuelizing system, thermostatic 
engine heat control and numerous other exclusive 
Haynes refinements of designing excellence, this most 
recent motor creation sets the new 1922 Haynes 75 
Sedan as a car apart—a crystallization of true Haynes 
character—the utmost in luxury, utility and economy 
at the exceptional price of $3485, £.o.b. factory. 





THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A, 














© 1921, by T. H. A. Co. 
* THE HAYNES tS AMERICAS FIRST CAR: 1921 % 
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It was all almost arranged, when Gloria 
decided she didn't want her nose cut off. 

Isn't that good? Imagine Gloria without 
her nose—any of it. 


DRASTIC step, and one that may 

prove a bitter blow to a certain class of 
film fans, has been taken this month by a 
large number of motion picture stars, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Mary Pickford. 

These stars have decided that there are; 
so far as they are concerned, to be no more 
free fan pictures of themselves, for the meré 
writing of a postal and a one cent stamp. 

Declaring that the cost of fan pictures has 
become a gigantic item, and one in which it 
is impossible to control large wastage and 
uselessness, these stars have banded to- 
gether to follow Miss Pickford’s system— 
that of charging a small price for the pic- 
tures and turning over everything above 
actual cost to some worthy charity. 

It is estimated that over a million dollars 
was spent last year by stars and studios for 
fan pictures alone. 

May Allison showed me actual figures to 
prove that her fan picture distribution last 
year cost her over $20,000. 

The movement now started, is to concen- 
trate all fan pictures, of whatever company 
or star, under one organization, which can 
systematize the distribution, charge a small 
price to prevent duplication and waste and 
likewise earn a good sum for charity. 

These include Wallace Reid, Thomas 
Meighan, Wanda Hawley, Bebe Daniels, 
May Allison, Lila Lee, Elliot Dexter and 
Roscoe Arbuckle, and others unannounced. 


LARA WHIPPLE YOUNG has filed 

suit for divorce in the California courts 
against James Young, the director—and 
formerly the husband of Clara Kimball 
Young. 

The grounds are various, and the action is 
not a surprise to their friends nor to the 
public as matrimonial difficulties in that 
quarter have been rumored for some time. 
The couple have been married for years. 

The story is interesting in view of the 
fact that many intimate friends of both 
“Jimmie” Young and his first wife, the 
famous Clara Kimball Young, insist that 
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little girl than ever, doesn't she? 


LEASE don’t try to guess this one. 
Anyway, it’s only fair in speaking of 
Hollywood in summer to mention Billy 
Camp's in passing. Because Billy Camp has 
the ‘‘elegantest’’ swimming pool in Holly- 
wood. Almost any afternoon, one can find a 
score of film favorites floating about. 

But— 

The other day a pretty young married 
woman went out there for a dive. 

It was very hot. 

As she tripped along the side of the lovely 
pool, she saw a sweet young thing, in bath- 
ing costume, sitting on the spring board, 
gazing at the water with so melancholy an 
expression that it seemed almost suicidal. 

Said the pretty young wife, “‘ Why all the 
gloom?” 

Said the pretty girl, who had never seen 
her before but was a friendly creature, ‘‘Oh, 
I’m sad. My sweetie’s gone to New York.” 

Said the young wife, ‘ Well, never mind, 
so has mine.”’ 


Charlie, Mary and Doug: the great triumvirate of the films. 

Fairbanks came east to be present at the opening gf Doug's latest and greatest 

, e Three Musketeers; Charles Chaplin, to sail for 

United Artists are friends as well as business associates. 

Chaplin, as usual, looks like an extremely 

youthful bank president onah liday, like most anything in fact, but our favorite 
comedian. 


the whole trouble began with their original 
separation. 

Clara Kimball Young has not married 
again. 

Jimmie’s second venture has ended in the 
divorce courts. 

“‘Jimmie Young loved Clara Kimball and 
still does—and she will never care for any- 
one else. It's just one of those unhappy 
things where circumstances drove two peo- 
ple apart. But they’ve never been happy 
since,” said a very old friend of both the 
other day. 

Maybe so, maybe not. 

But such things do happen. 


Mary and Douglas 


urope. ese 
Mary looks more like a 


But, unfortunately, it turned out to be 
the same one. 

However, we haven't heard yet that they 
are dragging the Camp pool for the corpse. ; 

OOR little Bebe. 

Just because of those big eyes of hers, 
and that pouting mouth, and the way she 
looks in an octopus gown, she can’t even 
walk up the ocean front at Santa Monica 
with a harmless young man like Jack Demp- 
sey without everybody beginning to couple 
their names. 

A Los Angeles paper went so far as to 
print an announcement of their engage-. 
ment the other day, but Miss Danielsdenied 
it absolutely, and so did several other rich 
and attractive young men. 

They declared Bebe certainly -wasn’t en- 
gaged to Jack Dempsey. 

As a matter of fact, she isn’t. 

She and the World’s Champion have been 
friends—but that’s all. 

Bebe doesn’t intend to get married. 

(Continued on page 92) 


PEAKING of Gloria Swanson’s nose— 
Youweren’'t? Well,so manypeople do. 
Anyway, that beautiful nose of Gloria’s 
that always photographs so marvelously 
and adds that unusual and piquant touch to 
her striking beauty—that’s the nose we 
mean. 

There’s story connected with it. 

It almost wasn’t. 

Some time ago, when Miss Swanson first 
began to appear for Mr. Cecil deMille, they 
decided that Gloria’s nose was just a trifle 
too long—just a shade too curved for per- 
fect beauty. 

So they decided on an operation—you 
know how they fix those things nowadays. 
A slash—a couple of stitches and there you 
are. 











The Hunt for Cigarette Supremacy 
Ends with Murad 


MURAD is the World’s largest 
selling high-grade Cigarette— 


MURAD is made of 100% Pure 
Turkish Tobaccos— personally 
selected, by our own experts, 
from the finest varieties grown 
in the justly famous tobacco 
fields of the Orient. 

«« Judge for Yourself — !” 


mnaroturog Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
A 4 fh poy ha ya the World 
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Do You Look As ‘Young As Your Husband ? 


How anxiously a woman asks herself this question—and how need- 
lessly—for she can retain all the soft, lovely coloring of her first 
blushing youth by usinz the complete ‘‘Pompzian Beauty Toilette. 











First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian portant than the color of dress you 
DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the wear. Our new NATURELLE shade 
skin and holds the powder. 7 hen apply is amore delicate tone than our Flesh 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes shade, and blends exquisitely with a 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the mediumcomplexion. Ournew RACHEL 
charm of delicate fragranc« Now a shade is a rich cream tone for !ru- 
touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youth- nettes. See offer on coupon 
tul color. Do you know that a bit of 
color in the cheeks makes the ey Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—natu- 
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parkle with a new beauty? Prest 


























the { ! aiiiedl oaaih cette ithe relle, rachei, flesh, white. Pompeian 
e ic¢ ea ec irk oO -|- Cr 
yg fT eg BLOOM —light, dark, medium. Pom- , . 
-_ instant \ mS pre paratt a rele NAASS ALTE Croom (60c). for olly *“Don t Envy Beauty— Use Pom eian’”’ 
nay be used enpauratc r te rethe P - . 0% . 
At all druggists, 60¢ each skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), GUARANTEE 
for dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE The name Pompeian on any package is your guaran 
Vv — - “1D tiie ‘ é 7s ner any) auckage is yo ruaran- 
TRY NEW PC IWDER SHADES (30c), a talcum with ‘a real perfum tee of quality and safety. Should you not be com- 
The correct powder shade is more im- odor. pletely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It TEAR OFF NOW 
**Honeymooning in Venice “What romance! The golden moonlit To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder. 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading, [. 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Ave.,Cleveland,O. 
memoric f a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed in Gentlemen: f enclose 10c¢ (a dime preferred) for 1922 
pe new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size 28x7 14 inches. In beautiful color Art Panel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 
Sent for only 10 This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we 
have ever offered. Art store value 50c to $1. Money gladly refunded -_ 
if not wholly satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder | “ a a 
DAY Cream (vanishing) BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold 
cream) ind Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art | Add — 
Panel. With thi amples you can make many interesting beaut: ene oes 
exncriment Please tear off coupon now and enclose a dime. | 
; - City si 7 
e - \ ~ . . . ? a peed 
ceceiiaiiian THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | 
12 Pompeien Beauty Aine Also Made in Canada | Stat 














VAMPS OF ALL TIMES 


As seen when a modern spotlight is 
turned upon ancient legends. 


By 
SVETEZAR TONJOROFF 


SIS enjoys the distinction of being a self- 
made goddess. Born of poor but emi- 
nently honest parents on a farm up the 
Nile, the Egyptian Aphrodite at a 

tender age developed an astonishingly precocious intelligence. 
She learned to read and write hieroglyphics ina month. Asa 
little girl with blond pigtails down her back—for she appears 
to have been very much lighter in complexion than the average 
Egyptian—she showed a strange passion for the solution of 
Chinese puzzles. The skill she acquired in this form of self- 
discipline was destined to be of the greatest use to her in a 
heart-crisis, when she had grown into a woman. 

In her early teens, 
little Isis began to en- 
tertain glittering 
dreams of becoming a 
goddess. In a papy- 
rus roll accidentally 
dropped by a Phoeni- 
cian archaeologist, she 
discovered the legend 
that the only way any 
girl could become a 
goddess was by find- 
ing out and learning 
by heart the real name 
of the Sun-God Ra, 
the Egyptian All- 
Father. The name 
was so complicated 
that Ra himself could 
pronounce it with 
difficulty. So he had 
edited it down to 
plain “Ra.” 

Having decided 
what was to be done, 
all that remained for 
Isis was to find a way 
of doing it. The 
means she employed 
have been the subject 
of animated wrang- 





V—ISIS 





ling in Egyptian the- 
ology ever since. 

Isis at first tried to 
involve Ra in a flirta- 
tion. This was the 
vamping period in her 
career. For many 
hours at a time, as 
the afternoon began 
to wear away, she 
would sit on the bank 
of the Nile near her 
father’s zareba, or 
homestead, watching Ra as he sailed over the sky in his famous 
motor yacht, the ‘Millions of Years,’’ toward the gap that 
led into Tuat, or the Night. 

With what girlish eagerness she hoped and wished that the 
Sun-God would glance her way, take a liking to her and give 
her an opportunity to find out in the regular way what his 
name was. Occasionally—very occasionally—she would even 
wave a carefully manicured hand at him in an unmaidenly 
ctfort to attract his attention. After several years of watchful 
waiting, however, she reached the conclusion that Ra was too 
hard-boiled for such a transaction. 

So she decided to adopt a more direct method of attack. 








It became common gossip after the fact, 
among the priestesses in her temples, that 
after having studied magic under the best 
masters for a half dozen years, she made a 
serpent of clay, brought this serpent to life by her incantations, 
and placed it across the path over which the unsuspecting Ra 
was wont to pass every evening after sunset on his way from 
the pilot-house of the ‘‘ Millions of Years” to his home for late 
dinner. 

The priestesses relate that the snake lost no time in biting 
the Sun-God in the foot, and that in the absence of an antidote, 
due to the temporary enforcement of a prohibition law, the 
old man was well on his way to dissolu- 
tion when Isis appeared and offered to 
cure him—on one condition. That 
condition was that he tell his real name. 

‘Do you think you could understand 
and pronounce a name so awful and so 
pregnant with power that the other 
gods recoil in fear from hearing it?” he 
warned her between groans. 

“Just try me—or keep on groaning,” 
she replied boldly. 

Ra had only one choice in the em- 
barrassing situation. As the poison 
had not been administered by one of his 
own creatures, it lay beyond his power 
to cope with its effects. So, bowing to 

the inevitable, he hobbled 
into a private room with 
Isis, disclosed his real 
name in hollow whispers 
to her alone—and she was 
installed forthwith as a 


, full-fledged Egyptian god- 
\ dess. 
> This version of the at- 


tainment of Isis’s greatest 
ambition has been modi- 
fied in several important 
details by the latest dis- 
coveries by Egyptologists. 
It has been shown, for in- 


Pa stance, that the snake 
i Ss which she placed in the 
~ Se Sun-God’s path was not a 
work of clay brought to 
life by incantations, but a 
Christmas toy which her 

She found . 


loving mother had bought 
for her at a rummage sale 
in Thebes several vears 
earlier, and that the poison 
did not proceed from ven- 
omous fangs but from a 
rusty nail which Isis had 
affixed to the toy and on which Ra carelessly stepped as he 
Was passing. 

For many centuries after the event, the exact manner of 
Isis’s wonderful performance was the subject of bitter con- 
troversy between the high church and the low church parties 
of the Egyptian denomination. On one occasion a split in the 
church was narrowly averted by a compromise in which the 
low churchmen made the damaging admission that the business 
was done, not by a rusty nail but by a poisoned thorn. 

But whichever version be adopted, there can be no doubt 
of the essential fact that the poor up-Nile girl became a god- 
dess. Upon the issuance of a sworn (Continued on page 118) 
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every one of 
the scattered 
pieces and 
put them to- 
gether. 
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Have A Clear, Rosy, | Plays and Players 
Velvety Complexion 


ALL THE WORLD ADMIRES 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 











Don't doubt—because I give you aguarantee whicn 
dispels doubt. I refer you to women who testify to 
the most astonishing and gratifying results. Your com- 
plexion may be of the muddiest, it may be hide- 
ously disfigured with pimples, blackheads, whitehe ads, 
red spots, enlarged pores, wrinkles and other blem 

ishes, You may have tricd a dozen remedies. I do not 
make an exception of any of these blemishes. I can 
give you a complexion, soft, clear, velvety beyond your 
fondest dream. And 1 do it in a few days. My state- 
ments are sober, serious, conscientious prormise x2 
want yeu to believe, for 1 know what my wonderful 
treatment will do, 


YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD OF ANOTHER METHOD 
LIKE MINE. SCIENTIFIC — DIFFERENT. 


My method is absolutely different. It has to be to 
Warrant my statements. You know that. I get away 
from all known methods of cosmetics, lotions, salves, 
soaps, ointments, plasters, bandages, masks, vapor 
sprays, massage, rollers, or other implements, There is 
nothing to take. No diet, fasting or any interference 
whatsoever with your accustomed way of life. My 
treatment is absolutely safe, It cannot injure the most 
delicate skin, It is pleasant, even delightful. No messy, 
greasy, inconvenient applications. Only a few minutes 
a day required, Yet, results are astounding. 

I want to tell you in detail about this wonderful 
treatment. So send for my booklet. It is free. You are 
not obligated. Send no money. Just get the facts, the 
indisputable proofs This is the one method tha t has 
restored to beauty the complexions of tens of thou- 
sands of women, Don’t Say your case 18 an exception, 
You have my unqualified promise. You have nothing 
to lose——everything to gain. Mail Coupon today! 

DOROTHY RAY 
14 E. Jackson Bivd. Suité 5 CHICAGO, ILL. 
ME 0G RE ee 
Dorothy Ray, 
14 E. Seckson Bivd., Suite & Chicago, Hil. vel 


Free and without obligation send me y or 





booklet “Complexion Beautiful’’ telling of you 
scientific, harmless method of cleansing nd | 
} beautifying the complexion. 


Street 





Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura’ Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 























The only five- year-old boy i in the world to own his own car: Jackie Coogan. 


~~ ~— “The Ki d* actually purchased this new Velie sedan from his own earnings. 

SAXOPHONE MUSIC That's Mss. Coogan trying to hide bebind the wheel. Jechio wonally lose hee 
Catalog drive. 

Just out—complete catalog FRee 

of latest jazz hits, also stan- a . 

dard pot mee be solos, duets, trios, HERE is a celebrated star who has the her gold slippers, and her sables. Her 


quartettes 2000 selections. Largest reputation of unusual frankness. She companion looked at her in awe, rubbed a 
general dealers of saxophone music| . ie alin wnt » iin ol .. ' , ae tile ententteathe 
and supplies inthe world. Expert ve- almost always says what she thinks, with diamonded hand over his patent-leather 


NSS V/; pairing. Send for free catalog today, | Often disastrous results. hair, pulled down his ornate waistcoat, and 
SAXOPHONE SHOP, 425-P S. Wabash Ave, Chicago One evening she was scheduled for a_ said proudly: “If I’d a known you was 
personal appearance in a popular-priced going to doll up, I'd a worn my dress suit.” 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, send | theater somewhere in Manhattan. The The star turned to him. Her famous 
today for FREE copy of America’s 


leading magazine for writers of | OWner of the theater—a young man of full-lipped mouth drooped; her round eyes 
Photoplays, Stories, Poems. Instructive, helpful. | marked Hebrew extraction—called for her grew rounder. 
WRITER’S DIGEST | in his car. The star stepped in, in all the She yawned. ‘‘Goodness,’’ she sighed, 
611-D Butler Bidg. cincinnat: | glory of her satin-and-sequin evening gown, ‘‘don’t you look bad enough as it is?’”’ 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued) 


OUGLAS MacLEAN has _ returned 
to his Hollywood mansion and the 
bosom of the Ince studio after a six weeks’ 
tour of the southern cities, making personal 
appearances. He had a perfectly grand 
time, was marvellously received, made as 
many speeches as the president, and was 
darn glad to get home. 

One day at a railroad station in Texas, 
Doug and Mrs. MacLean, his manager, and 
his cameraman, arrived with their trunks 
about twenty minutes before the train was 
due to leave. It seems, that on some small 
railroads in the south, getting your trunks 
on the same train with you so that you may 
keep a fatherly eye upon them is a matter 
of diplomacy and persistence. 

Doug politely requested the baggage 
agent to put the trunks on the train. But 
the baggage agent was hot and disinclined. 
He remarked carelessly that he didn’t 
believe he had time to get em on this one— 
they could just as well go on the next. He 
leaned back in his chair and chewed a straw 
with malevolent unconcern in Doug's face. 

Train time drew near. Doug had an 
inspiration. 

*“Would $5 do any good, do you suppose,” 
he said to the baggage agent, reposing in 
the sun. 

There was instant response. It seems it 
wasn’t impossible. The trunks were hustled 
aboard, the train began to ring its bell, the 
baggage agent pulled the door shut on the 
trunks and looked expectantly at Doug. 

“That's all right,” said Doug, grinning, 
as he swung on the step that began to glide 
forward, “I didn’t say anything. I just 
asked you if you thought five bucks would 
do any good. Good-bye.” 


ARY HAY is going back to the stage 
sometime soon. 

When she married Richard Barthelmess, 
it was more or less decided that she would 
retire, but Richard, being a young man of 
intelligence, soon realized that a talent, such 
as his wife possesses, should not be wasted 
on housekeeping, no matter how small and 
delightful the house. And Mr. Ziegfeld 
wants Mary to come back in one of his 
plays any way and it may be that she will 
be her husband's leading woman in one of 
his future pictures. I hope so. 


OMEDAY somebody is going to write 
the reminiscences of a Property Man or 
the Autobiography of a Purchasing Agent. 
In the meantime, here is one recorded at 
the Thomas H. Ince studio the other day. 
King Vidor—who since the public didn't 
appreciate that artistic gem “‘The Jack- 
IXnife Man,” has gone in for making box- 
office pictures—was filming a wreck scene 
on a railroad tressle. 

Somebody in the purchasing department 
discovered that it would cost a hundred dol- 
lars a day to rent the big firenets to put un- 
der the twelve foot drop, and got foolishly 
economical. Instead, he substituted piles of 
straw and mattresses. 

The smoke pots got to near the straw, it 
caught fire, the extra people got scared, 
there was a regular panic both among those 
vho jumped and those on the bridge and 
the train who ought to. 

But the tragedy—the real, stark tragedy 
—was that the cameraman forsook his 
crank and went to help put out the fire! 
When he should have been getting ali that 
real stuff. 

Mr. Vidor calmed the situation, spared 
the cameraman’s life, and the next day they 
hired the nets and did it all over again 
right. (Continued on page 99) 
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Start Their Day 


With extra-flavory oats 


You want children to love oats—the greatest food 
that grows. 
The almost complete food, rich in 16 needed elements. 


The body-builder that supplies 1,810 calories of 
nutriment per pound. 


The vim-food with an old-age fame. 
Then make the dish 
Quaker Oats. 


These are flaked from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

Quaker Oats hold first place with oat lovers the 
world over. The mothers of all nations—nearly—send 
over seas to get them. 

Your grocer supplies them for the asking—without 
any fancy price. 

The large 30-cent package makes 62 dishes. 

Remember how well it pays to get them. 


Quaker Oats 


The choicest one-third of choice oats 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


delicious—make it with 
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The whole country is reading 


Harold 
Bel] 
Wri gh rs 


NEW NOVEL 


HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE 


A heart gripping romance of Amer- 
ican life today, a novel of love and 
stirring incident. In a book which 
is as true to life as life itself, Harold 





Bell Wright deals with the present 
spirit of unrest among all classes and 
points the way to industrial peace. 
The New York Times says of this 
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Honeymoon Shanty 


(Continued from page 66) 


played golf or tennis or knew anything 
about dinner-dances or auction. The rest 
of the city held Shantytown at arms’ 
length and looked the other way. Fortu- 
nately, Shantytown did not give a whoop, 
and figuratively twiddled its fingers on the 
end of its nose at everybody and everything. 

Therefore, Hope walked in that general 
direction. That she got into her own neigh- 
borhood was certainly not the result of de- 
sign on her part. She could not have found 
the house if her life had depended on it. She 
did not know its number, if there was a 
number, or what street it graced with its de- 
cayed splendors. All she knew about it was 
that it was the worst-looking, most forlorn 
shack in the world. 

The Cappellini kids and the Murrays were 
playing together in the street as peaceably as 
Italians and Irish can when Hope came 
along. The reason they were not fighting 
one another, as usual, was because both fac- 
tions were absorbed in the lively pastime of 
teasing one goat. Why they should have 
picked on one goat was a mystery, because 
in that neighborhood there were plenty of 
goats to go round, and maybe lap over a 
trifle. Maybe it was because Louis Quinze 
—that was the goat’s subsequently ac- 
quired name—was feeling especially tem- 
peramental that morning on account of 
having had a tabasco-colored circus-poster 
for breakfast. 

Anyway, he was responding nobly to 
treatment. The Cappellinis and the Mur- 
rays were having all the fun of a bull-fight 
without, so far, having suffered a casualty. 
The littlest Murray nearly got butted once, 
but he fell on his face and Louis Quinze 
jumped over him instead. 

All unsuspecting, Hope turned the corner 
into this. 

For a moment, even after she was right in 
the thick of things, she did not notice. Her 
consciousness was too much taken up with 
the discovery that she had stumbled onto 
her own unloved house. There the terrible 
thing stood, a monument to her husband's 
lack of finer sentiment. He had brought her 
to that! She thanked God that she had had 
the courage to leave him. 

“Look out, lady!” yelled the Cappellinis 
and Murrays in unison. It was one of the 
few times they had gotten together on any- 
thing. 

Hope looked round apprehensively. Tear- 
ing toward her, with horrible horns lowered 
menacingly, came Louis Quinze. He was 
only a few feet away. 

Now, if she had been watching the fin- 
ished technique of those accomplished goat- 
teasers the Cappellini kids, she would have 
known how to wait until just the last six- 
teenth of a second and then step aside to let 
him pass harmlessly by like a miscalculated 
dud. 

But she had not been watching. She 
didn't know how dangerous it was to be 
butted by a goat, but she guessed that it 
would kill her, at least, even if it didn’t ruin 
her dress. Louis Quinze looked ferocious. 
He was pretty mad at that. For half an 
hour he had been butting nothing but empty 
air, and he was beginning to think that it 
was up to him to hit something pretty soon 
or else resign as premier marksman of the 
Loyal Order of Goats. So Louis had his 
whole soul in his work. His expression 
seemed to say, ‘‘Let us have done with 
nonsense.” 

So Hope turned and ran, ran toward the 
most disreputable shanty in the world, sim- 
ply because it was something she had seen 
before. Her speed was a triumph over 
modern fashions and a tight skirt. 

The Cappellini kids shouted encourage- 
ment: ‘Hurry, lady; beat it!” while the 
Murrays, with ready sympathy for the home 


team, yelled, ‘“‘Sic ’em, Billy; sic ’em.” 

Hope reached the back steps a hair’s 
breadth ahead and gained the top as the 
horns crashed into her flimsy support which 
rocked beneath the impact of the blow. 

The goat recoiled and stood laughing in 
the peculiarly irritating fashion that goats 
have. He only did it to cover his chagrin at 
having scored another bloomer, but Hope 
didn’t know that. She thought that he was 
chuckling over what a delicious morsel she 
would make for lunch. 

In a panic of fear, she tried the door be- 
hind her, remembering, somehow, from her 
former visit that it swung outward. Glory 
be! It was not locked, and without stopping 
to think of the shame of her action, she 
opened it and squeezed inside, trembling in 
every limb but safe from that terrible men- 
ace outside. 

It was a full minute before she became 
cognizant of anything unexpected about her 
surroundings. 

The first things that arrested her atten- 
tion were the casement windows, curtained 
in red-and-white checked gingham which 
was drawn taut in the exact center with stiff 
red bows. And in a prim row on the win- 
dow-sills were pots of red geraniums in 
cheerful bloom. 

Her gaze, critical at first and then de- 
lighted, flew around the room and then went 
back to details again and again. 

The walls were cream-white with a plate- 
rail just at the top of her head. On the shelf 
was arranged a long procession of red-glazed 
jars, each flaunting in white letters the na- 
ture of its contents—sugar, salt, coffee, 
cloves, cinnamon, all through the list of 
spicy ingredients of future pies and cakes. 

The floor was of red-and-cream-colored 
mosaic linoleum, with two curly-looking 
rag rugs on it. The kitchen table, though, 
was the really important feature of the 
room. Everything else seemed to radiate 
from it. The funny part about it was that 
it was just a table, common or kitchen, cov- 
ered with an old-fashioned red-and-white 
table cloth, the kind your grandmother used 
to spread on her table about the time when 
you had to light the kerosene-lamp every 
night if you wanted to see while you were 
getting things ready for tea. On this table 
—Hope’s table possibly—was a bowl of 
apples, the reddest, shiniest apples she had 
ever imagined. 

It was rather a fascinating room—Hope 
conceded that reluctantly. Instead of 
noticing the highly enameled modern cook- 
stove, or, after a second investigation, the 
built-in cabinet, one found one’s attention 
riveted by the ticking of a queer old white- 
lacquer clock with a landscape painted on it 
and the two highly active and noisy canaries 
in brass cages with little white covers puck- 
ered in underneath with red ribbon to keep 
the seed from scattering on the floor. 

Now, this was not at all the kitchen that 
Hope had seen when she first visited the 
shanty. That had been a gray and gloomy 
place, clean, it is true, but just a workroom 
for preparing meals—that was all. This 
was a playroom, a box of toys that one’s fin- 
gers fairly itched to experiment with. There 
was even an apron hanging on a hook back 
of the door, a large white one with a red 
cross-stitch border round it, that she knew 
would be neither too large nor too small but 
just right. 

To come into that kitchen after looking at 
the unlovely exterior of the Van Huisen 
shanty was just as unexpected as entering 
the tent-flap of a wigwam to find oneself in a 
ballroom. Martin had done a thorough job 
of remodeling—there was no question about 
that. But, Hope reflected, it was simply 
another manifestation of the materialistic 
tendencies of her husband. In his scheme 
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Honeymoon Shanty 
(Continued) 


for a honeymoon he had provided every 
modern convenience, so that his stomach 
would not suffer, even if his wife were forced 
to live in the wretchedest hovel in the known 
world. By thinking of that, Hope man- 
aged to resist her impulse to take off her hat 
and begin to get acquainted with that 
kitchen at once. 

No; to preserve her pride, she must get 
out right away. But when she went to the 
door the goat was still there looking hope- 
fully toward the place where she had dis- 
appeared. He really was waiting on the 
long chance that the kind lady would hand 
out a nice juicy tin can or a little second- 
hand excelsior, but she misunderstood his 
expression and, with a shudder, drew back 
into the security of the kitchen. 

But she was there under false colors, and 
she had no intention of being misunder- 
stood. To relieve any misapprehension, she 
must tell Martin, or whoever happened to 
be there, how she happened to be in the last 
place in the world that she cared to enter. 

So she raised her voice and shouted: 

‘Hello, in there! Hello!” 

There was no answer—nothing at all. It 
was such a tiny house that it seemed im- 
probable that anyone could be there and not 
hear her, but she tried it once more. 

This time, there could be no mistake. She 
was all alone in the place. Curlylocks in the 
home of the three bears was really in a less 
embarrassing predicament. With that 
menacing goat outside the back door, she 
simply could not leave that way, and if she 
stayed, Martin might come any minute, and 
if he did, he very probably would misin- 
terpret her presence. And glory in her 
capitulation. And laugh at her weakness. 
Lord, how she hated him! At least some- 
times—kind of. 

No; she simply could not stay there even 
if she got butted into the middle of next 
week. Perhaps she could jump out of the 
high and mighty front door while the goat 
waited at the rear entrance, and, by running 
as fast as ever she could, perhaps she might 
gain the sanctuary of a policeman or some 
other substantial refuge. It was worth try- 
ing. 

She crossed the threshold of the commu- 
nicating door into the living-room. There 
she promptly forgot her reason for going to 
the front of the house. 

For why? Because that living-room was 
her room, she knew it the minute she set 
eyes on it. It fitted her soul like a glove. 

It wasn’t very large but, then, neither was 
her soul; so that was perfectly all right. It 
was a room that had been planned and exe- 
cuted by some one who had been behind 
Hope’s very own eyes and had seen her 
dreams with them. In her waking-mo- 
ments she would not have dared to think 
of anything one-half so charming. 

If you care to make a room like it, you 
must frst know a woman very well and yet 
love her very well. And you must match, 
not her moods, but her heart to the colors 
and textures. 

But you would not want to make one like 
Hope’s—yours must be Helen’s or Lilian’s 
or whatever may be her adored name. 

Besides the conventional table and the 
piano-lamp and the wee grand piano and 
the hangings, which articles you couldn't 
copy because they aren’t suitable for Lilian 
or Helen, there was a low, wide fireplace. 
And in front of it was an easy chair, the only 
easy chair in the room. 

Hope pretended to be angry because 
Martin had provided that chair for himself, 
not caring whether she ever sat down or not, 
but. she smiled to herself because she really 
knew right away what he meant. It was 
such a comfy chair, and it was so very large 
for just one person. 
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Y O Health and Beauty 


Beauty doesn’t come in fancy boxes and 
it IS more than “‘skin deep.’ Beauty comes 
from the woman within you when she 
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her physical and mental faculties. 
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Honeymoon Shanty 
(Concluded) 


The entire room was like that chair, and 
she understood everything it said to her. 
It was talking to her with his voice, telling 
her everything she had been wanting to hear 
for two mortal days. Every inch of it 
caressed her, and some things about it were 
very like kisses on the tips of her fingers. 

Hope let the room sink into her conscious- 
ness, wandering about it, touching things 


| with her hands lightly—her own things. 


It was while she was thus engaged that 
she heard the bell for the first time. It 
wasn't an electric door-bell or a telephone- 
bell, nothing shrill or strident like that— 
just the merest hesitating tinkle, like a fairy 
aria, far away. She was not sure that she 
really heard anything at first, because it 
started and stopped shyly, sort of half-way 
ina melody. Then, when it grew louder and 
nearer, she was almost frightened. It was 
right there in the house. It came into the 
room. 

She looked at the door to the kitchen be- 
cause it seemed to enter from there. But 
there was nothing—nothing, that is, that 
she could see. 

The reason she could not see it was be- 
cause she had been looking too high. When 
her eyes dropped to the floor, the mystery 
was explained. 

The bell was on a tiny kitten about seven 
inches long, a white one, which was chasing 
a celluloid ball across the floor. When it 
saw her, it stopped doubtfully and then 
flopped enticingly on its back at her feet. 

“No matter whose cat you are or how you 
got in here, you can’t do that to me without 
being noticed,’’ Hope declared, getting down 
on the floor herself and gathering up the 
little white ball of fuzz into her lap. 

There was a tag as well as the bell fas- 
tened on the ribbon around its neck. She 


| fished it out from the long hair and read: 


The name of this is Lucy Fur, but 
she doesn’t know it yet. She's a I'il 
fallen angil. Don’t pet her because 
she has a black heart and is a con- 
firmed catnip fiend! 


The kitten was trying strenuously to re- 
fute this slander with a twelve-cylinder purr 
that nearly rocked the building: 

“T believe you in spite of this cowardly 
anonymous letter to the contrary, Hope 
assured her, “and to prove it I'll give you a 


saucer of cream for dinner tonight. Be- 
cause you're mry cat. 
This seemed perfectly satisfactory to 


Lucy Fur; so the agreement was cemented 
with a romp. 

There was one more room in the building. 
Hope remembered that from her previous 

visit to the place before it was transformed. 

With the kitten under her arm, she started 
to investigate. 

At the door, she paused. 
on the knob which she 
read. 


There was a tag 
unfastened and 


One may not enter here unless it be to 
Stay. 


She pondered this a moment and then 
smiled. 

“Cat, this man is trying to make a slave 
of me, but he certainly does use a wonderful 
quality of chain.”” She read the tag again. 
*‘Come on, cat; I guess we aren't scared, 
much.”” She turned the knob. 


as ea 


There were twin beds in it. 
“On!” 
There was other furniture, 


dark walnut, 
and wall-paper and curtains, all in restful 
cool colors, but she did not notice the other 


things at first. She resented those twin 
beds. Being alone, she could do that with- 
out blushing very much. 

She went over and stood between them. 
There was plenty of room. They were at 
least four feet apart. She admitted that 
they were beautiful beds with marvelous silk 
comforters and Chinese-embroidery spreads. 
She opened one,—the linen was fine and 
soft. 

“His, I 


suppose,” Hope sneered and 


turned to the other and threw back the 
coverlet. 
There wasn't a thing under it but the 


mattress. : 
And a tag, right in the middle, printed 
thus: 


This one is only for looks and the cat. 


She covered it up hastily. 

There were three closets and a bath off 
from this room. Hope wondered how he 
had done it, and finally came to the conclu- 
sion, for the first time, that her husband 
was really a very clever architect. 

Two of the closets were just closets, but 
the third one had a heavy padlock on it. 
There was no key in sight, just one of the 
inevitable tags! 


This door is locked to all save one, 
who will understand. She will not even 
need a key. 


Now, that was curious. There was a very 
solid- looking hasp on the door which fitted 
over a substantial staple in the casing, and 
the padlock was large and serviceable in 
appearance. 

Still the tag said that she would not need 
a key. 

Hope tried the door. It opened easily as 
the padlock fell apart. It was wax. 

The closet was packed full of toys, dolls, 
and picture-books. Some of them were old 
and some of them were new. Hope recog- 
nized one of her very favoritest dolls in the 
lot. She picked it up first. 

He had known that she would. The tag 
on it read: 


To keep you from being lonely until 
we come, 


Hope found the telephone in the kitchen. 
But she did not use it until she had tried 
half the recipes in the cook-book in the 
cabinet. 

She fed her first batch of biscuits to the 
goat, and he went away at last, not to return 
for an entire week. His better sense warned 
him not to come back even then, but he was 
a game goat. 





She was watching behind the curtains of 
the front window w - he 2n Martin hurdled the 
gate. She wanted to run away and hide. 
He looked so big and rough someway and— 

Until he grabbed her in his arms. 

Then he proved to be as gentle and com- 
fortable as she could possibly imagine. 

And a wonderful person to cry on the 
Ps «tan of when he told you how glad he 
was that you had come home. 
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Life in the Films 


(Continued from page 59) 
daughter of the idle rich, but an ex-lady- 
barber; for no one can trim one’s own hair 
and feather-edge it in the rear, even with 
all the requisite tonsorial paraphernalia. 

And while we are on the subject of hair, 
it might be noted further that few cinema 
islands are sufficiently wild or insulated 
to interfere to any great extent with the 
coiffure of the stranded lady herself. Also, 
she has either brought with her from the 
foundering ship, or else discovered some- 
where on the island, a theatrical make-up 
outfit; for in all the close-ups of her, where 
we are shown the physiognomic effects 
of spiritual regeneration, we see evidences 
of an eye-brow pencil, a lip-stick, a powder- 
puff and a rouge box. Moreover, in these 
same close-ups, as she clasps her hands 
ecstatically just over the larynx to sym- 
bolize her esoteric awakening, we perceive 
that her finger-nails are bleached and pol- 
ished and filed into long stilettos—a fact 
which bears witness to the presence on 
the island of a manicure set. 

oa 


* * ok 


The actual life on a South Sea island, 
as revealed in the silent drama, has certain 
peculiarities which sooner or later are sure 
to attract the attention of anthropologists, 
due to their distinct variation to all ob- 
served and recorded habits and usages 
of mammal existence. 

For instance, one can apparently subsist 
indefinitely without nourishment. At any 
rate, we never see a shipwrecked couple 
in the act of eating. As for sleeping: 
the man erects a hut of dried palm leaves, 
which acts as a nocturnal shelter for the 
woman; but this foliar domicile evidently 
exhausts the island’s building material, 
for he rarely, if ever, constructs a _ hiber- 
naculum for himself, sleeping instead on 
the ground in the open. 

During the day, when not scanning the 
horizon or going to the spring, the dwellers 
on film islands race frantically along the 
beach or in and out of the tide-wash in 
gay and innocent pursuit of each other; 
or else they play hide-and-seek among the 
rocks and boulders. In the late afternoons 
the sit meditatively upon some promontory 
making polite love and discussing morals 
and philosophy. 

All motion-picture exiles are earnest 
disciples and ardent admirers of Dr. Frank 
Crane; for all their ethical disquisitions, 
both in style and subject-matter, show 
undeniable influences of that reverend 
gentleman's thumb-nail sermons. 

In the matter of ablutions, there is no 
evidence that the male outcast on a cinema 
island ever bathes, despite the proximity 
and convenience of the ocean. The woman, 
however, has an active aquatic complex 
amounting almost to a lavatory psychosis; 
for she is continually disrobing and plung- 
ing into the sea. (She is generally ob- 
served inadvertently by the man at the 
moment she is poised for the plunge.) 

* * * * 

Also, there is something in the meteor- 
ological conditions of these film islands 
which inflames the lady with Terpsich- 
orean  proclivities. Though heretofore 
she has never been a devotee of the Den- 
ishawn art, and is ignorant of the Ballet 
Russe and other forms of classical leg- 
shaking, nevertheless, when the crepus- 
cular shadows begin to gather, she selects 
a flat piece of territory, lets down her 
hair, and launches forth, a capella, upon 
a long series of jete tours, pas de chat, 
arabesques, changements, deboulles, ciseaux, 
and other aesthetic dancing figures, with 
various Del Sartean gestures thrown in. 

On the whole, the existence of ship- 
wrecked islanders, as portrayed in the 
films, is healthful and pleasant and any- 
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What the silver sheet reveals 
about shoe style 


HE beauty and grace of the movie star’s foot 

—gloved in footwear matching gown and fit- 

ting occasion—adds the final dashof pleasing 
smartness to an attractive ensemble. 


But the silver sheet does more than that. It reveals the 
principle of /asting shoe style used by Red Cross Shoe de- 
signers—the principle that proves that the foot in action 
has different measurements from the foot at rest. 

The Red Cross Shoe—made to fit the foot in action—has 
soft, snug, clinging lines that keep their shapeliness. Because 
it is not easily forced out of shape, it retains the smart 


style it had when new. And there is comfort, always, in 
the Red Cross Shoe. 


New styles favored for this reason 
One of the high class shoe stores in your community is now 
showing the season’s smart new Red Cross Shoe models. 
You will find there a charming selection moderately priced 
at from $8 to $12.50, with many stylish models at $10. 
Write for the new Footwear Style Guide—sent without charge. 
. With it we will send the name of your Red Cross Shoe dealer or tell 
A study of the foot in 


you how to order direct. Address the Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 311 
Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





action as shown by mov- 
ing pictures and used by 
Red Cross Shoe designers. 


Model No. 698— The “Elite” 
In this fascinating  three-strap 
model of patent leather, interest 
centers in the dull gold buckles, 
fastening directly over the instep 
Price, $10 









Model No. 688— The “Jaunter.” 
She who wears this jaunty model 
of dark brown Norwegian grain 
calfskin will surely get enjoyment 
beyond all expectation. Price, $9. 














2 with your foot? 
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The Perfect Hair Remover 


HEN you use DeMiracle there 
is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to remove 
hair. It is ready for instant use and 
is the most economical because there 
is no waste. Simply wet the hair 
with this nice, original sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 

You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 
you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- 
nals and Prominent Magazines. 


Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the ect hair remover 
return it to us with the iracle Guarantee 
and we will refund your money. Write for 
tree book 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 


plain wrapper, on receipt of ee $1 04 
or $2.08, which includes Tax 


peMireel 


Dept. F-23 Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 












































—= Contest 
The famous Lester Park-Edward Whiteside pho- 
toplay, “Empty Arms,” is creating a sensation. It 





has inspired the song “Empty Arms,”’ which con- 
tains only one verse and achorus. A good second 
verse is wanted, and to the writer of the best one 
| submitted a prize of $500.00 cash will be paid. 
This contest is open to everybody. You simply 
write the words for a second verse—it is not neces- 
| sury that you see the photoplay before doing so. 
| Send us your name ona address and we shall send 
you a copy of the words of the first verse and 
chorus, the rales of the contest and a short sy n- 
opsis of this wonderful photoplay. 1: will cost | 
you nothing to enter the contest. | 


Write postal or letter today to | 

“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 

Photoplay Productions 

214 W. 34th St., Suite 16, New York, N. Y. 























You can abe quichiy cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and ALY a a tells how I 
eured myself after stammering 2 N. Bogue 
3660 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. 30, “indianapolle. 
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thing but dangerous. Occasionally a lion 
or some other wild animal saunters by, 
but nothing ever comes of it, as these 
island beasts are always senile and decrepit 
and apparently on the verge of a complete 
physical breakdown. 

The average sojourn of island castaways 


in the Tropic of Capricorn, lasts just long 
enough for the infinite silences, the great 
spaces, and the elemental forces of nature, 
to get in their cleansing and purging work, 
and to show up the tawdriness and little- 
ness of fashionable afternoon teas and other 
such social activities. 














In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 





MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed env elope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss VanWyck, to be found this issue on pages 44 and 45. 

















ONSTANCIA.—You have a very 

charming name. You wish to know 

if gray is too sombre a shade for a 

girl of twenty. On the contrary: 

gray may be worn by a very young lady or 

a very old one. In fact, it has been one of 

the most popular colors for months. You 

should have gray slippers and stockings of 

exactly the same shade to match your gown. 
Do write to me again. 


H. L. O., Port CHEster.—Monkey fur is 
still very good. It is used as a trimming for 
dark dresses. Canton crepe is an excellent 
material with which to make your new 
afternoon frock. 


Mary F., Maptson, Wis.—Spain has in- 
spired many of the evening gowns; and 
Spanish shawls are also being widely worn. 
Particularly becoming to brunettes are the 
Spanish gowns, shawls, and combs. If you 
are a blonde, and a tiny one, I would not 
affect such styles. You are an ingenue in 
age and appearance, and you should dress 
the part. And I don’t mean by that, that 
you should wear only fluffy frocks, but that 
you should dress simply. Curls are not 
absolutely necessary for the twentieth-cen- 
tury ingenue, my dear. 








CeciLi1A, SAN DiEGo.—I have a sketch in 
my pages this month which may interest 
you. You say your hair is long but that 
you wish it weren't, and yet you haven't the 
courage to cut it. Turn to Page 45 and 
look at the young lady pictured there. She 
has long hair, really, but she is wearing one 
of the National Bobs—simply attaching it 
to her own hair with two tiny combs—and 
as it is a perfect match for her coloring, it 
looks absolutely natural and ‘‘bobbed.” 
And if a girl's hair is really bobbed, the 
National Bob saves her the trouble of curl- 
ing it. 





Marietta, New York.—Please follow 
your mother’s advice about your dresses. 
She knows so much better what is becoming 
to you than I do. She is very wise in her 
selection of school things for you; and al- 
though at the age of seventeen her restric- 
tions on silk lingerie and lacy stockings may 
not seem just, [ am sure you will sooner or 
later come round to her way of thinking. In 
only one respect do [ differ with her, and 
that is in the matter of brightly-colored hats 
and dresses. I believe that young girls 
should wear vivid shades as much as possi- 
ble, because you can't co it when you are 
older. Of course, colors may be used indis- 
creetly; but needless to say, their correct 

use is che arming. 


JANE, Lima, Onto. —- eathers are being 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


much used on the new hats. Ostrich feath- 
ers, curled and glycerined, and various 
stiff feathers, are all good. Grosgrain rib- 
bon is popular, too. Hats may be large or 
small according to the individual taste of 
the wearer. 


MortuHer, Dattas.—I wish you would 
look at the children’s dresses in this i issue’s 
fashion pages. These designs are all exclu- 
sive, and you are free to copy them. If you 
do not find what you want, please write to 
me in detail. 

J. K., ALBertTa, CANnapAa.—The fur 
dresses are exceedingly smart. They are 
costly, too. I think you might be able to 
make your old fur coat into the skirt of a 
dress and make a bodice of satin or velvet. 
Generally speaking, the new fur coats have 
high collars and narrow shoulders. Some 
eee the outline, others have a full 

are. 


Mrs. T., ATLANTA.—Skirts are, indeed, 
very much longer. I believe emphatically 
in the comfortable, charming skirt of me- 
dium length and hope we will not get back to 
the ground-sweeping styles of other days, 
except possibly for formal evening wear. 
The twentieth century is hardly the time for 
long skirts. Imagine hoop-skirts in the 
modern motors, or the sub-ways and street 
cars! 


Dorotuy G., Fort WAYNE, INDIANA.— 
Remember, any method of reduction is good 
only as long as you keep at it. And the 
same applies to skin treatments. You have 
got to make a habit of it. For instance, a 
hair-tonic may be very good and highly 
recommended. You may try it for a month 
or so and then decide, since there is no 
noticeable result, that it is ineffectual. And 
you blame the hair-tonic, don’t you? Keep 
eternally at it. 


Gwen.—Why, the only thing I know to 
keep one’s hair in place, is a good hair-net. 
This is simple enough, goodness knows. I 
am sure you won't be bothered any longer 
with refractory locks; they will stay 
smoothly in place. Do not wear the jeweled 
pins and combs except in the evening. 


Mrs. JoHN Ocitvie.—Thank you so very 
much for your expressions of interest. I 
am glad you are depending upon my fashion 
pages for guidance. I am sure you will be 
interested in the original and exclusive de- 
signs of M. Raoul Bonart, a recent acquisi- 
tion to PHoToPLAy’s staff, who will devote 
his entire time to conceiving and sketching 
new frocks for you. Do not hesitate to 
write to me for suggestions, 
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(Continued from page 33) 


hours with strips of veal. I have never done 
anything like that—Goodness, no! The 
idea would be offensive to me, and, I am 
sure, to most young American women of 
today. 

Madame Pompadour, however, had a 
good reason for it. She knew that, while 
the other ladies of the court would return 
from the hunt bedraggled, and their com- 
plexions roughened by the arduous chase, 
hers would be as soft and pink as a rose- 
petal. I am much 





fascinated with the | 


stories handed down to us from the court | 


gossips on these great beauties of history, 


but I’m a little sorry to say I can’t believe | 
I am wondering if Madame | 


all of them. 
Pompadour did not have my own theory, so 
many, many years ago—that there are 
sports and exercises that simply do not suit 
one’s personality. Possibly the hunt was 
one of those sports. I may be wrong; of 
course it’s just a theory. And while I am 
theorizing, let me finish it. I would not be 
surprised at all if the veal didn’t have a 
thing to do with it. I'll bet it was the love 
for Louis that made her beautiful, or her 
happiness in the knowledge of his love. 
Well, some day I should like to try some 
of those magic recipes for perfect beauty. 
But it won't be until my screen career is 
quite over and I can afford to experiment; 
for who knows if some malicious vld dow- 
ager didn’t invent all the potions to put into 
her little diary to amuse herself and her 
great-great-great-grandchildren? 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 93) 
EBE DANIELS has a very decent sort 
of a disposition as a rule. 

But when they made her jump twelve feet 
from an aeroplane, without a life-net, hang 
by her own weight from a pipe on the roof of 
a two story house, and drop and then cut all 
the scenes out of the picture, poor little Bebe 
lost her Spanish temper for the first time 
since she became a star, and they tell me 
the whole troop ran for cover. 


OS ANGELES newspapers have pub- 

lished quite definite reports recently of 

the separation of Gloria Swanson and her 
husband, Herbert Somborn. 

These have been denied by Mr. Somborn, 
but substantiated by friends of the couple, 
who seem to think that the separation is per- 
manent and ignore Mr. Somborn’s denial. 

Which leads one to question whether, 
after all, a husband really ever knows about 
these things. 

One might ask Lou Tellegen. 

However, the facts that do seem estab- 
lished in the Somborn-Swanson affair, are 
that Mr. Somborn is at the Ambassador, in 
Los Angeles, Miss Swanson is in New York 
making personal appearances with her first 
starring picture ‘‘The Great Moment”’ and 
the baby—10 months old Gloria Swanson 
second—is in a Los Angeles Hospital, where 
she has been undergoing a rather difficult 
siege with the whooping cough. 

The family may not be separated, but it 
certainly appears to be a bit scattered. 


AY COLLINS certainly has a reputa- 

tion for engagements. 
No sooner has the hue and cry concerning 
Charlie Chaplin died down, than little birds, 
and local newspapers, and Dame Rumor and 


everybody including the extra girls begins | 


to declare that Miss Collins is some day soon 
going to become Mrs. Richard Dix. 

Lots of people seem to believe it. 

We don’t like to commit ourselves, but | 
it looks that way. 

And May is only 18. 

















And, as the fLuests arrive, 
the subtle fragrance 


greets them 


Farnt, and at first imperceptible —a 
fragrance—a new note of beauty — 
plays upon their senses. 


It is incense—the odor of welcome 
for thousands of years—which greets 
them and gives an unspoken welcome 
to the guests as they arrive. 


A clever device 
for hostesses to know 


American hostesses are discovering 
what Oriental hostesses have known 


always, that a delicate fragrance of 


burning incense gives a touch of dis- 
tinction to the most informal party 
—and a touch of remembrance 
which lives long in the memory 
of each guest. 


Vantine’s — the true 
Temple Incense 


Vantine’s Temple Incense 
is the incense with the true 
fragrance of the East—a 


Att the sweet deli- 
cacyof Wistaria Blos- 
soms is imprisoned in 
Vantine'’sWistaria 

Toilet Water. ad 


fragrance rich, 
softly Oriental. 
Which fragrance is most 
charming ? 
While hostesses agree on Vantine’s 
Temple Incense, there is some debate 
as to the most charming fragrance. 
Some hostesses like the rich Oriental 
fullness of Sandalwood; others choose 
the sweetness of Wistaria, Rose or 
Violet, while still others prefer the 
clear and balmy fragrance of the Pine. 


subtle, delicate and 


Whichever you prefer, you can get it 
from your druggist or your gift 
shop. Practically every department 
store, too, offers it, so swift has been 
its spread throughout America. 


Try, tonight, the fragrance 
which appeals the most 
to you; or, just name it as 
suggested below and we 
will be glad to send it 
you as your first 





acquaintance package. 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is sold at druggists, department stores and 


gift shops in two forms—powder and cones—in 3 packages—26c, $0¢ an 







Rose 


Temple Incense 


Sandalwood 
Violet 


Wistaria 


If you will send 25cto A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 64 Hunterspoint 
Avenue, Long island City, N.Y. 

and name the fragrance you 
prefer, we will be glad to send 
you an Introductory Package. 


75¢ 


Pine 
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$15.00 $8.00 
an @ a half 
ounce ounce 








The Most 
Precious Perfume 
in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
are unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. The very 

essence of the flowers themselves, 
made without alcohol. For years the 
favorite of women of taste in society 
and on the stage. 


The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this 
perfume, the most precious in the world. When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 
chee you can use it withoutextravagance. It is 

o highly concentrated that the a odor 
ious a single drop will last a week. 


Sample 
20° 


Send 20c (stamps or 
silver) with the cou- 
pon, below and we will 
ou a sample 
—. Rieger’s Fiower 
Drops, the most allur- 
ing and most costly 
perfume ever made. 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, | 22¢ bottles of five diter 
Rose, Violet, Roman- 
za, Lilac or Crabapple. | 1f any,Perfome dose not 
Twenty cents for the 


do not hesitate to return 
world’s most precious | #2o.mpney_ yi Be Fre- 
perfume! 





Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Flower Drops 
with long glass stopper, 
containing drops,a 
supply for 30 weeks; 


Lilac, Crabapple . $1.50 
Lily of the pvaiey, 

Rose, V °  & 00 
tg $2.50 
Above odors, t oz. $3 


Mon Amour p aed 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1.56 
Souvenir Box 
Extra special box of five 











tunded cheerfully. 





so MARK REGIGTERED 


PERF E & TOILE’ WATER 


Flower Drops 








Send The Coupon Now! 
—~ Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1672) 


119 First Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
sample bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops in the 
odor which I have checked. 





© Lily of the Valley O Rose DO Violer 

O Romanza DO Lilac © Crabapple 
DR cnccce seeeneoese seseue o eeeeececsorcsecs 
ee vcnsiwanic 


©) Souvenir Box—$1.00 enclosed. 


Diciiviiscnnuaannmaeiumnmads en Distasi enclosed. 








Remember, if not pleased your money will be returned. 
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Soothing the Censors 


The ladies and gentlemen of the scis- 
sors had a large time in California. 


HEY may recover, but they'll never 

look the same. I mean those dear 

old censors after their visit to Holly- 

wood and especially that little trip 
down to Sunset Inn. 

Censors have been criticized. Censors 
have been maligned. Censors have been 
scoffed at and even sworn at. But nobody 
ever thought of soothing them. Of treating 
them like human beings. Of entertaining 
them. 

Perhaps because it is impossible to soothe 
censors. Perhaps their activities in regard 
to such films as ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse’”’ prove that they cannot be 
treated as human beings. But it was worth 
trying, anyway. 

The Universal Company frankly admits 
that it invited the members of the various 
official censorship boards to California, at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars, for the 
express purpose of showing them the feature 
which Von Stroheim has just completed at 
a cost of over a million dollars. Some 
newspapers, particularly the Kansas City 
Star, made sharp criticism of the junket, but 
what’s a little trip to California among 
friends. It’s too bad, however, that it had 
to be planned in the summer season. It’s 
so much more pleasant to get away to bask 
in the Californian sunshine, not to speak of 
Mr. Von Stroheim’s picture, when the 
wintry winds are whistling over the home 
grounds. 

A censor may be as heartless as the Fates 
with his scissors and as impervious to 
feminine wiles as a tombstone, but even a 
plaster saint would beg for wax in his ears, 
blinkers on his eyes and a good stout rope 
to tie him to the mast if he had Mabel 
Normand, Priscilla Dean, Clara Kimball 
Young, May Allison, Bebe Daniels, Nazi- 
mova, Mae Busch, Edna Purviance, Phyllis 
Haver, Colleen Moore, Marie Prevost and 
Ruby de Remer all turned loose on him at 
once. 

And that, between you and me, is just 
what happened to fourteen of them the 
other evening. 

O be a bit more chronological, Carl 

Laemmle, president of Universal, ar- 
ranged for a ‘“‘Censors’ Expedition ’’—a sort 
of a Cook’s Tour through Hollywood for 
fourteen of the most important film revisers 
from the eastern states. The group came 
by special train from the east as Mr. 
Laemmle’s guests and spent a week seeing 
Hollywood. 

It might borrow a title from that last 
picture of Bebe Daniels’ and be christened 
““One Wild Week.” 

If they didn’t have a good time, 
cause censors can’t. 

There were no Blue Laws operating while 
the program arranged for their entertain- 
ment was carried into effect. The film 
colony united in trying to show these 
scissorial officials that a good time can be 
had by all without any permanent disloca- 
tion of the commandments. 





it’s be- 


ONDAY_ morning 
Universal City 
comed by all the 


Tuesday 


they went to 
and were duly wel- 
Universal peaches and 
they had a dip in the 


| Pacific, and since they don’t believe in one 


piece bathing suits on the screen we hope 
they didn’t peek at any on the sands near 
Crystal Pier—for the one pieces there are 
very small pieces indeed. In the afternoon 
they toured through the other big Holly- 


wood studios, thoroughly chaperoned by 
the Universal crew, who didn’t intend to let 
anybody else kidnap them—and the screen 
stars, and all the little starlets, turned out 
to add to the glory of the California 
scenery. Wednesday they were shown an 
animal circus at Universal and even Mrs. 
Joe Martin cast a vampish eye upon them. 
Thursday, Harry Carey had a barbecue at 
his ranch, accompanied by a few rodeo 
stunts. 

Friday they sailed over to Catalina and 
took a look at the submarine gardens. 

We hope all the little goldfish had their 
mackintoshes on. 


bjt pee night, which is Photo- 
players’ Night at Sunset Inn, they 
were entertained at Sunset Inn by Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Von Stroheim. They were 
almost injured in the mob of stars that 
turned out to do them honor and to see if 
they couldn’t be won to the general Holly- 
wood belief that the only thing that should 
be cut out of pictures is the censors. 

Mabel Normand was there, all dressed in 
black—at least almost all dressed, with the 
cutest tiny black hat over her curls. One 
of those smiles she was showering around 
ought to stop an army of censors. Clara 
Kimball Young was excessively gorgeous in 
black with a new shawl effect topped by a 
large jeweled comb in her black hair that 
gave her a most Carmenesque effect. 
Priscilla Dean—it was Priscilla Dean 
Night, by the way—was dashingly brilliant 
in black, with beads, and an enormous 
picture hat covered with natural Bird of 
Paradise. 

I suppose the black was intended as 
mourning—just dressing down to~ the 
censors. 

However, Mae Busch broke the monotony 
of these ladies by a daring creation of 


flame colored chiffon, with a purple sash 
hung with a bunch of purple grapes, and 
flamed colored slippers and stockings. She 


wore no hat and Mae, you know, wears her 
black hair bobbed and banged and straight 
like Mary Thurman’s, and it’s quite exciting 
looking. Mae and Gaston Glass won the 
cup—and when somebody suggested that 
the censors should be the judges instead of 
the audience, there was a concerted and 
violent ‘“‘No” from the assemblage. With 
Miss Busch and Mr. Glass were Tony 
Moreno and June Elvidge, in black, alas, 
but hung all over with green beads and a 
little black hat with an enormous green 
cockade. 


ADAME NAZIMOVA had a big party 
—I saw Rudolph Valentino devotedly 
beside her—and “‘ Nazy” introduced a new 
fashion by wearing a deep silken fringe 
across the front of her small hat, so that 
when she wanted to see she had to part the 
curtains and peer forth. Several of the 
censors were presented to her and she was 
most gracious and charming. (Perhaps she 
was thinking of ‘‘ Camille.’’) 

Roscoe Arbuckle was host at a big table 
and did his darndest to hand the censors 
plenty of laughs. The prettiest girl at his 
table was Phyllis Haver, in glittering and 
gorgeous white. We were sorry the censors 
couldn't see her in her bathing suit, though 
a lot more of her really showed in that 
Parisian creation. Lottie Pickford looked 
about as usual, only her sunburn showed 
through her frock and gave her something 
the appearance of a life guard off duty. 
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Alan Forrest and Lowell Sherman were at 
the Arbuckle table also. 

Herbert Somborn, who in private life is 
Mr. Gloria Swanson, had a party. And at 
another table were Raoul Walsh and his | 
wife, Miriam Cooper, in a sport frock of | 
white piped in red, with a red sport hat. | 
And Colleen Moore, with a young navy 
officer, all in cerise and silver—Colleen, | 
mean, not the Navy. 





DNA PURVIANCE was with the 
Mahlon Hamiltons, I think; anyway 
she was terribly smart and deliciously chic 
in a sport outfit and let the censors have a | 
view of that dignified and disdainful manner 
with which she has so completely captured 
the real ‘Social Register’’ crowd of 
Montecito and Pasadena. While little May 
Collins—the girl who isn’t engaged te 
Charlie Chaplin, you know—was a perfect 
reproduction of a sub-deb that should have 
melted the heart of a Sunday school super- 
intendent—all in pale pink and rosebuds, 
with Richard Dix as a background. 

May Allison, in orchid chiffon, was per- 
fectly cast as a ‘ Daughter of the South” 
—they couldn't have cut a comma on her, 
and Bebe was—Bebe. Thrilling and gor- | 


geous as ever. 


E can only hope that it wasn’t Thurs- 
day morning that Mr. Laemmle 
showed these censors ‘Foolish Wives.” 

It has been largely rumored that this 
picture was likely to be well cut up by the 
censors, and so Mr. Laemmle had the very 
good idea of getting them to come out here 
and see it, so that it could be cut, titled and 
if necessary, re-shot, on the ground, with 
an idea of just how far the “don’t men” 
would permit it to go. 

And surely nobody can blame Mr. 
Laemmie for giving them a good time and 
getting them in a good humor first, if pos- 
sible. That’s good business. 

We. shall all be interested to see what 
happens to “Foolish Wives.” 
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Raoul Bonart 


is now designing 


costumes exclw 


sively for the readers 
of PHotopLtay. You 
may copy any one 
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| 
of his creations 
with the knowledge 
that you will be | 
correctly attired. | 


His first creations appear | 
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this month on pages 44°45 | 
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Send It Now 


Watch the white teeth it brings 


Send the coupon for this ten-day test. 
The results on your teeth will surprise 
and delight you. 

Millions brush teeth in this new way. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Half the world over it is bringing 
whiter, cleaner teeth. See what it brings 
to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science has found ways to fight 
the film on teeth. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 

It dims the teeth, clouds their beauty, 
causes most tooth troubles. And no 
tooth paste, until lately, could effectively 
combat it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other diseases. 


Now we combat it 


Now we have ways to combat it. Able 
authorities have proved them}by many 
careful tests. Modern dentists urge their 
daily use. 

Both are embodied 
called Pepsodent — a_ scientific tooth 
paste. Ana other factors are used with 
them to bring five desired effects. 


in a_ dentifrice 


Watch the change in a week 


Make this free test and watch how 
your teeth improve. In a week you will 
gain a new idea in teeth cleaning. 

Pepsodent acts in five ways, includ- 
ing film removal. It multiplies the sali- 
vary flow—Nature’s great tooth pro- 
tecting agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause decay. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S a 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application beings five desired 








effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


These things are essential. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons for them in the book we send. 
It will bring to your home a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Cut out the coupon 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free “’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept 116, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





eee e eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eeeeeeee 


Only one tube to a family. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 























PRICE DEFLATION IN FURS 


which is greater thar in most other 
commodities, will result in ar increased 
demand. This is likely to result ir 
advanced prices.Buy row to secure 
first choice and avoid paying more 
The quality of Albrecht Furs isa 
tradition that kas been maintained for 
66 years. Money back quarartee. 
ALBRECHT FURSTYLE Book and Buyers 
Guide tells you many valvable facts 
about Furs not found elsewhere. Send 
lOcents today for catalog N® 151 to 
E.ALBRECHT & SON - ST. PAUL,MINN. 
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Albrecht Furs 
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Plain Unattractive Eyes 


Instantly Beautified with 


Just a wee touch of ““MAYBELLINE” will make light, short, 
thin eyelashes and brows appear naturally dark, long and 
luxurious, thereby givi charm, . 
beauty and soulfulexpression to any 
eyes. Unlike other preparations, will not 
soread and smear on the face. The instant § 
beautifying effect will delight you. Per- 
fectly harmless. Used by beautiful girls 
and women everywhere. Each dainty box 
contains mirror and two brushes. Two 
shades, Sveun [ee Blonds, Black for 
Frumetins: T5c pf a | DEALER’: or 
direc rom us. ccept only genuine 
MAYBELLINE” and your satisfaction 
Ssassured. Tear out this ad NOW ase 
reminder. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 














ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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S portsinan—“* The 
tomorrow, my dear. 


’ 


OST-WAR hounds meet on 
P the lawn We must give 
them a stirrup.’ 
Wife—‘‘I hope the chef knows how to make it. 
If not, I suppose claret-cup would do?’’—Punch. 


HE Manchester (England) Guardian makes the 

curious discovery that “‘the ‘blue-sky law’ is 
the name given by Americans to regulations for 
smoke abatement."’ What it understands by the 
“blue-law”’ agitation over here might be equally 
interesting.—Springfield Republican. 


HE—*“ A woman has to give up a great deal after 

she gets married.” 

He—*‘A man does nothing else but give up after 
he gets married.’’"—Boston Transcript. 


NE striking difference between the Soviet form 

of government and ours is that in Russia you 
go to the theater or pay a fine, while in this country 
you go to the theater and pay a tax.—Philadelphia 
North American, 


- HAT views of the hotel would vou advise me 
to have published?”’ asked the proprietor. 
“Not mine,’ murmured the disgruntled guest, 
“My views wouldn't be fit for publication."’—Tii- 
Biis, 


HE motor-car of to-day is a splendid example 
of scientific progress. And yet careless pedestrians 
are continually spoiling its dclicate machinery with 
small pieces of themselves.—London (pinion. 
-“ ERE you trying to catch that train, sir?’’ he 
asked pompously. 

The panting would-be passenger eyed him bale- 
fully for a second before he hissed in reply: ‘Oh, 
no, I merely wanted to chase it out of station.’’-—The 
Arkligit. 


HERE is no city in Paraguay that has a fire 

department or a public water supply, and yet 
fires are practically unknown. Asuncion, a city of 
about 100,000 population, has had just one fire in 
two years. 


a OW was the cinema show?” 
“Rather dull,”’ said the jaded patron. 

**No thrills, eh?” 

“Well, the heroine jumped from a train to an 
aeroplane, was carried over a precipice in a motor- 
car, and was left standing on the deck of a submarine 
| when it submerged but there wasnt anything you 
could really call exciting.” —TJi-Bils, 


AMEKEEPER—"“ Are you aware this stream is 
private, and that you are not allowed to take 
fish from it?” 
Angler (who has had nothing but nibbles all day).— 
“Heavens! Man. I'm not taking vour fish—I'm 
feeding them!""—London Mail. 


EACHER—" Jimmy, 

strategy means?” 

Jimmy—** When you ran out of ammunition and 
you don’t want the enemy to know it. it’s strategy 
to keep on firing.”"—New York Sun. 


can you explain what 





OUSES of straw are to be erected in France. 
The idea of straw houses has been put forward 
by an expert in textiles, who, not cor.tent with per- 
fecting his own branch of manufacture, has invented 
a process for making bricks from compressed straw. 
The framework of the houses will be made of 
wood, and the walls will be built up with blocks of 
straw. Owing to the lightness of the material, 
there is no need for deep foundations, and a building 
can be completed ina month. 


AGISTRATE (severely)—‘ Horsewhipping _ is 
the only suitable punishment for vou and your 


kind. The idea of a man of your size beating a poor, 
weak woman like that!” 
Prisoner—“But, your worship, she keeps irri- 
tating and irritating me all the time.”’ 
Magistrate—*‘ How does she irritate you?” 
Prisoner—* Why, she keeps saying, “Hit me! 
Beat me! Just hit me once, and I'll have vou 


hauled up before that bald-headed old reprobate of 
a magistrate, and see what he'll do with you.’ ” 
Magistrate (choking)—" Discharged.'’—Til- Bits. 


RIEND—“Is your husband saving up for a 
rainy day?” ; 
Wife—"* He’s a perfect Noah! He's saving up for 


the Sood."’"—London Mail. 
a PRESUME there is considerably more humidity 
in Cuba than there is here,”’ remarked the 
Stay-at-Home. 
“No,” replied the Returned Traveler judicially, 
“T can't say there is any more of it, but the prices 





are lower.’’—New York Sun. 
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ADDY, whe was Hamlet?” 

Wise Father—‘‘Aren't you ashamed of such 
ignorance at your age? Bring me a Bible and I] 
soon show you who he was!'’—Tiu-Bils. 


ONE person out of every thirteen has a car. The 
rest are held up by a traffic cop to watch them 
go by.—Life. 


SEE the Government is nlanring 

a new thousand dollar bill.” 
“If they'd only printed two in the first 
they'd have been spared the trouble.’’—Life. 


to get out 


j lace 


ROBABLY the choicest and most valuable beads 

in the world are those possessed by the natives 
ef Borneo. In many cases they are very old, and 
have been kept fer centuries in one family. 

Some are thought to be of Venetian origin, while 
others resemble a Roman variety. 

It is difficult to induce the natives to sell their 
beads, which they guard as heirlooms. A _ rich 
chief may possess old beads to the value of thousands 
of pounds. 


CLERGYMAN was spending the afternoon 

at a house in the village where he had preached. 
After tea he was sitting in the garden with his hostess. 
Out rushed her little boy, holding a rat above his 
head. 

‘Don't be afraid, mother.” he cried, ‘‘he’s dead. 
We beat him and bashed him and thumped him 
until——”’ catching sight of the clergyman, he 
added, in a lowered voice, “‘until God called him 
home.” —Tit-Bils. 


N China you do not have to pay for admission to 

cinema theaters. Everyone walks in free! 

When inside the theatre, a towel cooled in ice 
water is handed to each person. During the per- 
formance the members of the audience mop their 
perspiring brows with the wet towels. 

When a few hundred feet of film have heen shown, 
the lights are turned up and ° contribution box is 
passed round. All must contribute according to 
the price of the seat occupied.—Til-Bits. 


ADY (to applicant for situation as cook)—‘*‘ Have 
you been accustomed to have a kitchen-maid 
under you?” 
Cook—"‘In these days we never speak of having 
people ‘under us.’ But I have had colleagues.” 
Punch, 


LD ROBINSON (inspecting voung R’s ‘‘ personal 
expenses”’ account for last college term)—** What 
do vou mean by forty dollars for tennis?” 
Young R. (easily)—**Oh, that's for a couple of 
rackets I had to have.” 


Old R. (severely)—“Yes, I understand, but I 
think we used to call them bats.’ —Princeton Tiger. 
” ID the burglars overlook anything of value?” 


inquired the reporter. 
“I'd rather not say,’ returned the victim. 
“Why?” 
“Because they'll be watching the paners for a 
day or two to find out.""—Bos/on Transcript. 


WOMAN recently treated at a London hospital 

said she had swallowed a mouse. There is 
no excuse for this sort of thing in these days of 
cheap and effective mouse-traps.—Looker-On (Cal- 
culla). 


THE bone-like skin on the tips of our fingers is 
one of the marks left from the time when men 
walked on all fours. 

The farther man got from his original surroundings, 
when his finger-nails served a multitude of purposes 
for which he now uses other utensils, the less prom- 
inent they became. They are, howevcr, still very 
useful in helping to make the tips of the fingers firm 
and in picking up small objects, though it is possible 
that the time may come when, through constant 
disuse, man may have neither finger nor toe rails. 


ISSIONARY—‘“I have often wondered what 
became of my predecessor.” 


_ Cannibal Chief—*O , him! He went into the 
interior.”"’—T (-Bits. 
VERY year no fewer than thirty thousand 


persons disappear in London alone. 


E was unaware of the eccentricities to be found 

in the Wild West. He entered what was appar- 
ently the only hotel in the place. ’ 

After ushering him to a table and giving the 
stranger the usual glass of iced water, the waiter 
inquired: ‘Will you have sausages on toast?”’ 

“*‘No, I never eat ‘em!” 

“In that case, sir,”"’ replied the waiter, moving 
away, “dinner is over.” 




















The Squirrel Cage 


(Concluded) 


ON’ a St. Patrick’s night in Ballarat, Dan Murphy 
was addressing a big Irish audience, and the 
applause was frequent and free. 

**We are a fourth of the population of this colony,” 
he declared, and he held out his arm to suspend 
the torrent of cheers. Then he repeated, im- 
pressively: ‘“‘We are a fourth of the population of 
this colony—and, plaze God, we'll soon be a fifth!” 

Thunders of acclamation.—Tit-Bits. 


ITTLE GIRL—“ Papa, it’s raining.” 
Papa (whose temper is somewhat ruffled) 
**Well, let it rain.” 
Little Girl (timidly)—‘‘I was going to, papa.— 
Pearson's Weekly (London). 


WO little kids were in swimming. One thrashed 
about wildly, but made little progress. 
‘‘Hey, Jimmie,” shouted the other, “‘keep yer 
fingers together when ye’re swimmin’. Ye wouldn't 
eat soup wit a fork, would yer?”’ 


TIRRING screen crimes will have to be done in 

“‘costume"’ in the future, observes Tit-Bits. 

The British Board of Film Censors, whilst deciding 
not to pass films in which crime constitutes the main 
theme, has made up its mind that stories dealing 
with ‘ costume” crime—such as cowboy murders 
and Mexican robberies—are to be placed in a different 
category, and regarded as dramatic and thrilling 
adventures. 


OMMY, returning to his regiment, lost his way 


and inquired of a military policeman. 


“Keep straight up this track, laddie, till you 


come to a war,” was the reply. ‘Then fight.’’ 


** TIM,” she said, as he settled down for his after- 
noon smoke. “I've got a lot of things I want 

to talk to you about.” 

**Good,”’ said her husband, “I’m glad to hear it. 

Usually you want to talk to me about a lot of things 

you haven't got.’ —Tit-Bils. 


IRST DEALER—‘What! Fifty pounds for a 
horse like that?”’ 


Second Dealer—‘‘Ah—and cheap, too. This | 


orse can jump!” 

First Dealer—‘Jump! Not ‘im. If ’e could 
jump ‘e’ ‘ave jumped when ’e ‘eard you ask fifty 
pounds for ‘im!”’ 


T has been calculated that no fewer than 460 

million meteors drop upon the earth every day. 
Most people will conclude that all this solid matter 
must add to the bulk of the earth. And so it does, 
but it takes a surprisingly long time to make any 
appreciable difference. No less a period than 185 
million years is required for this rain of dust, rock 
and mietal to increase the size of the earth by half 
aninch. All of which is very interesting if true! 


Peter Pan’s Sister 
(Continued from page 34) 


at present with Sir James Barry. 

You know, you can tell a lot about a girl 
by the kind of a dog she has—or whether 
she has a dog or not. 

May McAvoy has a fox terrier—a sassy, 
ordinary, smart, little fox terrier that she 
regards as probably the finest dog that ever 
chased a cat. Apparently she doesn’t know 
a Pekinese from a Chowand doesn’t want to. 

And the chief reason that she likes Holly- 
wood is because there are so many roller 
coasts at the nearby beaches. 

So far her starring vehicles have been 
“A Private Scandal,” ‘Everything for 
Sale”’ and “A Virginia Courtship.” 

Her ideas concerning pictures are very 
determined for so young and small a star. 
She believes in naturalness, good stories and 
careful direction. 

“T was mighty lucky,” she said; ‘I hit 
pictures just about the time they needed 


a tiny little girl like me. Miss Clark was | 
in retirement. Miss Dana seems to have | 


outgrown childish roles, and Miss Pickford 
stands so much alone in her work we cannot 
compare with her. So I’m glad I learned 
early to be myself and not try to be big 
and grand and dramatic.”’ 

I’m glad, too. 

Oh, yes, she has a frightful aversion to 
hairdressers. Her lovely chestnut hair is 
naturally curly and has never been dressed 
except by her own hands, either on or off 
the screen. 
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whose Marvellous Preparations were used by 
All the Famous Beauties of the French Courts 
offers you this 


WONDERFUL BEAUTY ASSORTMENT 





























1 Box Famous Java Powder 1 Box Beauty-Spots ; 
1 Box Ashes of Roses Rouge (with puy) 1 French Puff h 
1 Eye-Brow Pencil 1 Eye-Brow Brush } 





1 Lip Stick 1 Cake Buttermilk Soap 
1 Box Emailline for polish and color of the nails 





If your Dealer can’t supply you 
Send $2.50 for the complete assortment to 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc., 35 W. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
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;--Perfect Your Figure 


ON’T envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; perfect your own. 
/ You can have as good a figure as any woman you see. You can do this 
with just a little time and properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. 
A simple dress on a well proportioned figure looks better than an expensive 
gown on a poor figure. 
I have helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years and at the same time they 
regained health, vitality, vivacity, magnetism and self-poise. 
You can reduce your weight tonormal. You can put on flesh. 
You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, undeveloped 
chests. 1K NOW it because what I have done for other women 
I can do for you. 


Get Well and Stay Well 


I have taught women how to Stand Properly, to Walk Gracefully and to Breathe 
Correctly. 1 have strengthened every vital organ so that chronic ailments such as Poor 
Circulation, Indigestion, Nervousness, Auto-intoxication, Mal-assimilation, Sluggish 
Intestines, etc., are things of the past and my students know how to keep well. 

e from nagging ailments, enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends 
In other words, live. Write me today. I will tell you just how it is done. 


Littatita- Or a 


Dept. 35 1819 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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Amazing Method 
of Learning Art 








Teaches Drawing in 


Half Usual Time 


No matter how you now d-aw you can —right 
in your own home during your spare moments 
—learn Illustrating, Cartooning and Designing. 


EVER before has learning to draw been made 
so easy. This new method now makes it 
possible for ANYONE to learn Art. No matter 
what your present ability may be — no matter if you 
feel that you have no special “‘talent”—we can 
quickly train you for this most fascinating highly- 
paid profession. Even those whose work was not as 
good as the above figure on the left, have quickly 
been able to draw figures like the one on the right. 

You learn at home by mail, and the work you send 
us receives the personal attention and criticism of 
one of America’s foremost Artists— Will H. Chandlee. 
It is just as if this great Artist stood over your 
shoulder while you worked. 

With this instruction and criticism you_will be 
amazed at the rapidity of your progress. First you 
learn to draw straight lines, then curves. Then you 
learn how to put them together. Now you are draw- 
ing simple pictures. Shading, Action, Perspective 
and all the rest follow until almost before you realize 
it, you can be drawing pictures that bring $50 to 
$300 and more. 


Big Demand — High Salaries 


Newspapers, Magazines, Department Stores, Adver- 
tising Agencies, Business Concerns — all are eagerly 
seeking men and women able to handle their Art 
Work. Splendid salaries are paid these trained Artists 
— anywhere from $3000 to well over $10,000 a year. 

And this uncrowded fast-growing field is as yet but 
in its infancy. Each day comes some new demand for 
men and women whocan draw cartoons or comic strips 
—whocan illustrate stories or draw covers-—for Fashion 
Artists, Advertising Artists, Commercial Designers. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon today for our handsomely illustrated 
free booklet, “‘How to Become an Artist’’ and learn how you can 
easily quality for this great profession. Read the life-stories of 
many of the now-famous artists, and other interesting facts about 
Art. Especially note our special ‘‘ Free Artist's Outfit"’ Offer to 
1 limited number of new students. Fill out the attached coupon 
ind mail it TODAY! WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
1689 Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

— ee meee cmc ae 


—_—_—_——. 
Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1689 Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free booklet 
**How to Become an Artist,"’ and details of your special Short 
Time ‘*Free—Artist’ s-Outfit’’ Offer. 


















yh éc ENUINE” “YS 
"DIAMONDS: 
fh We have always sold for cash only, but to unload our FE 


= surplus stock, we willopen charge accounts with reliable 
5 buyers, if desired. There is no extra charge for credit 


=|EASY TO PAY—TAKE 10 MONTH 


= SPECIAL LOW PRICES—30 DAYS TRIAL 
xy Genuine blue-white diamonds, full of brilliance, and fiery radiance, sold 
d diamond is set in 26 karat soba gold ring included free of charse 
: : pis one ne cluded free of charxe. 
One caret $196.00. Former retail cash price $325.00; 
4 3-4 corat $146.26; 1-2 carat $97.50; 1-4 caret $48.75. 
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172 NassauSt. Div.290,N.Y. A 
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Love and Co. 


(Continued from page 47) 


heard on all sides lamentations and in- 
quiries about Doris May, he did more than 
figure. 

One fine morning he walked into the 
palatial office of Thomas H. Ince and in all 
friendliness said something to this effect: 

“I’m sorry I’ve got to leave you but I’m 
going to become a producer myself. I am 
going to star Doris May. I have her under 
contract, | have the money in the bank, 
and a signed release from Robertson Cole. 
Miss May’s dressing room is being deco- 
rated in gray and lavender and we start 
work next Monday.” 

Mr. Ince shook hands and grinned and 
wished the new producer success. He 
didn’t feel quite so happy, we are told, 
when he discovered that Hunt Stromberg 
had also signed William Seiter, who directed 
all the MacLean pictures and is one of the 
best comedy directors in the business, as 
well as Billy Camm, who acted as camera- 
man under Seiter. 

But then, as Doris May said to her erst- 
while partner—and Miss May and Mr. and 
Mrs. MacLean are exceedingly good friends, 
by the way—‘‘I need them so much worse 
than you do, Doug. You've been on the 
stage and you've been a star quite a while, 
— you know a lot and I’m just a poor 
little girl trying to get along—(or some- 
thing like that)—so don’t be cross.” 

As this is written, the camera is being 
cranked for the first scenes. In America, 
in the 20th Century, it is always a thrilling 


thing to see young men with fire and con- 
fidence and ability starting a new business 
venture. Miss May is only nineteen—and 
the men of the company aren't much older. 
Yet they have all grown up with the picture 
industry. They are trying, too, the busi- 
ness plan that has proved so successful in 
other lines—co-operative percentage of 
profit. 

And I'd like to bet a month's salary that 
they'll make good, and that perhaps we've 
witnessed the birth of a new producing 
organization that will really last. Anyway, 
it’s one of those little business dramas we 
all enjoy. 

Doris May grew up with the business. 
She was only fourteen when Cecil deMille— 
who was a friend of her mother’s—allowed 
her to double for Mary Pickford in ‘‘The 
Little American”’ in the water-and-aviation 
stuff he could not afford to have his star 
attempt. 

Later, Thomas H. Ince saw her walking 
up the street past his studio—he was in the 
old Biograph lot then—and called her in. 
He had some tests made of her and imme- 
diately cast her for the lead with Charles 
Ray in “ Mamma’s Boy."’ She played six 
pictures with Ray, under the name of 
Doris Lee. Then she went with MacLean. 

She was married three months ago to 
Wallace MacDonald, well-known leading 
a delightful man, and the two live in 
little Hollywood bungalow and are ideally 
happy. 








A Broadway Farmerette 
(Continued from page 43) 


personal appearances every night in a 
Broadway theater at ten o'clock. By the 
time she gets home it is by no means early 
—she gets more encores than anyone on the 
bill. And of course one can’t rise early 
when one gets to bed so late. And yet, 
do you know, Hope is healthier than any 
early-to-bed exponent I ever saw; she has 
the clear eyes and skin of perfect health. 
And if you don’t think she’s wealthy you 
should glance at her salary check which buys 
her all her twenty diamond and sapphire 
and emerald and pearl bracelets, and her 
yellow diamond and black pearl rings, and 


| her diamond and platinum pins, and her 





imported gowns, and her blue-ribbon ca- 
nines. As to her wisdom, she’s a star at 
twenty-two, gives every evidence of being 
an even bigger star at twenty-three, has 
three stage contracts she can sign any time 
she wants to, and has money in the bank. 
Even Solomon would have approved of her. 

In the hottest days of last summer, Hope 
toured the Middle West—making personal 
appearances. She is indefatigable when it 
comes to her work. She had to sing—she 
has a really fine voice of unusual timbre— 
twice a day, between parties given in her 
honor by the elite of the aforementioned 
Middle West. 

And now—let’s be _ serious: 

She has less theatricalism than any film 
personage I ever met. With all her jewels 
and with all her beauty, she is simple- 
hearted as an honest-to-goodness country 
girl. And generous. And sympathetic. 

And she doesn’t think she’s good! 

“I was terrible in ‘A Modern Salome’, 
I admit it. I acted all over the place. I 
stepped into a star role when most actresses 
are doing atmosphere. I never had any 
stage or screen experience in my life before 
I made that picture. And I didn’t even go 
to dramatic school long enough to satisfy 
myself, although the teachers told me I was 
all ready to make a sensational success. 


“That,” she emphasized, “is the most 
important thing of all. I know that when 
I’m satisfied with my work, I must be good. 
I’m my own harshest critic. And I may 
say that very few times indeed have I ever 
patted myself on the back.” 

The first picture starring her, “‘A Modern 
Salome’’, was not what one could call an 
unqualified success. But her astute man- 
ager, Jules Brulatour, knew that it wasn’t 
good, and realizing that, he engaged a di- 
rector of more finesse, secured a better story, 
spared no expense in the staging, and the 
result was ‘‘ The Bait ’’—not a great picture, 
but a good one. In it, Hope Hampton 
proved herself a real actress and more than 
ever, a real beauty. Then came “Love's 
Penalty’’. And therein lies a tale. 

“‘Love’s Penalty” had a “‘sex”’ story. It 
was well told and gave the star an oppor- 
tunity for emotional acting of which she 
took full advantage. But it was not, as 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE pointed out in 
its review, a picture the whole family could 
see. Mr. Brulatour read the review. And 
he immediately ordered the picture pulled 
apart and put together again. After an ex- 
pert film editor had recut and retitled it, 
leaving out all the questionable scenes, in 
fact, after practically rewriting the story, 
it was ‘‘Love’s Penalty”’ sans sex, and plus 
a more wholesome heart and human inter- 
est. There are few producers who have 
done what Brulatour had the courage and 
the patience to do. If he continues to give 
Miss Hampton such cooperation, she will 
soon have proved herself one of our most 
interesting silversheet personalties. 

“Star-Dust”’, from Fannie Hurst's story, 
is the new H. H. production. In it the star 
has wider scope and more human situations 
than she has ever had. It’s a simple story 
of simple people, which, Miss Hampton be- 
lieves, is what the public—or the better 
part of it—wants and enjoys. 

It’s too bad the color process hasn't been 
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A Broadway Farmerette 


(Concluded) 

really perfected. Hope has the most gor- 
geous coloring you ever saw: deep pink 
cheeks, reddish-gold, curly hair, eyes as blue 
as her own uncut sapphires, and a white 
skin with an underlying tint, as the cold 
cream advertisements put it, of perfect 
health. I wish she would pose for some 
pictures in her bathing suit. It’s a brief 
jersey of black and green—one piece. But 
she won’t. There’s absolutely no reason 
why she shouldn't, except—that she doesn’t 
want to. 

She's not a bookish person. 
she reads at all. Her own press-notices 
must keep her pretty busy, anyhow. Be- 
sides, she’s too busy living. But she’s the 
sort of girl who doesn’t have to talk a lot 
about the Irish question and the Blue Laws 
and Freudian complexes and modern French 
art. (In fact, I have known very few 
women who have ever discussed these 
things.) But she has a sense of humor, and 
a keen, quick human understanding. And 
what, I ask you, what more do you want? 


I doubt if 








DeMille Foresees a Shake- 


speare of the Screen 


ECLARING himself and a few con- 
temporary motion-picture producers 
to be the Heywoods, Marlowes and 
Ben Jonsons of the screen, who are 

making an art form darkly and in different 
schools, William deMille looks to the next 
generation to furnish a Moliere, an Ibsen 
and a Shakespeare of moviedom. His work 
and that of his contemporaries will not have 
been in vain, this producer feels and says, 
in The Drama, if ‘‘we shall have cleared 


away the snags so that when the next 
generation shall come an art form will be 
ready to their hands, which they will 


develop as the real screen literature.’’ And 
‘‘T have never been so sure of anything as 
that a real literature of the screen will 
come. .. . If Shakespeare had not found 
the art form created by Marlowe, his own 
art would have taken much longer to grow.”’ 

DeMille, in taking up motion-picture 
production as an art, naively admits that 
he welcomed an opportunity to be an old 
master, because ‘‘in the drama where I had 
been working for years, the previous fellows 


were a little too strong for me. I did not 
think I could eclipse Shakespeare or 
Moliere, or Sophocles. I did not think 


these gentlemen were going to turn over in 
their graves through fear of the competition 
of my work; but when we considered the 
motion picture, how different the view! If 
there were any old masters in motion 
pictures, they were all old friends of mine. 
To be sure, we differed among ourselves as 
to which of us really were the old ‘ masters,’ 
but at least we were all in the running. 
Greater fellows might come after us, but 
they were not in front of us.” 
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Smart and serviceable, it 


Soft, beautifully colored ‘‘Suede- 
Like,” artfully draped, a band and neatly tai- 
lored bow of grosgrain ribbon, an inner elastic 
band to insure snug fit for any head size, and 
lo! Fashion presents you with the Priscilla 
Dean Tam—the ideal hat for women and gir!s 


—popular the country over. 


Fall shades. 


will become you! 


Only $2.50, it represents the best value you 
ever did see! You can get it in White, Bright 
Red, Jade Green, Navy, Tan, Dark Brown, 
Orange and Copenhagen, and other popular 
Whatever your type may be, the 
Priscilla Dean Tam, in the color you select, 
Order yours today—now! 










‘“* How handsome she is!” 
Much of her charm lies 
in the hat —the pretty 
Priscilla Dean Tam that 
makes a charming frame 
for every face. 


The Charming Priscilla Dean Tam 


is the 
perfect hat for Fall and Winter. 


Stores everywhere carry Priscilla 
Dean Tams. Look for the latel 
when you buy— your quality 
guarantee. We will send you a 
tam direct, if you wish. Just send 
the coupon or letter with $2.50. 


Use the Coupon or Write Letter 
| BAER BROS. MFG. CO., 
906 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
l Enclosed is $2.50 (Canada, $3.00) for which please 
| send me a Priscilla Dean Tam in postpaid. 


color 


| RR Eee ee ; 


Address ieesinchniies 
| If I decide to return tam, money to be refunded. 





Exclusive Makers of 
Priscilla Dean “Jams 





satin lined, $4.00, now ready. 


BAER Bros. MFc.Co. 


906 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Priscilla Dean Tam, in Lyons Velvet, 

















ADELE MILLAR’S 
Wonder Peel Paste 


4 Days 


1 Ihvuur Each Day 
For Home Treatment 


FRECKLES 


Wonder Peel Paste 
removes _ freckles, pimples. 
blackheads, tightens baggy skin, 
crowsfeet, contracts large pores. 


Immediate Results 
No Redness Afterwards 
Sena ce $10.00 


Please include 4 per cent tax 
with remittance 

Booklet on Toilet Preparations. 
Also directions for home treat- 
ments upon request, 


° -—— MJ 
19 West 57th St., ADELE MILLAR CO. 345 Stockton Street, 
New York Dept. M San Francisco, Calif. 














Charming Women 


You may not have the classic features of 
ideal beauty yet may have enough beauty 


and native charm which, fully developed 





and used, will give you that subtle yet compelling appeal 
Without charm, no woman—however pretty—can be 
beautiful. With charm she wins and rules, even when 
beauty fades. 

Our BEAUTY-CHARM COURSE teaches you at 
home, personally and confidentially, by mail, the arts of 
the boudoir and the graces of society that make women 
charming and attractive not only to the opposite sex, but 
to their own. 


A Profitable Profession for Women 
Qualify to open a Beauty Parlor in your own town, and be 
independent. Write for our free book ‘‘Making Dreams 
Come True,’’ by Ida Cleve Van Auken. You will enjoy 
reading it—you will want to keep it. 

WOMEN’S COLLEGE of ARTS and SCIENCES 
1540 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Until recently the average author came 
to the motion-picture field rather as a con- 
descension, much like the violinist who does 
not know how to play the piano. The 
master of the violin, as Mr. deMille puts 
it, comes into the room where a little fellow 
is trying to play and merely making a noise. 
‘‘That music is terrible!” he protests, and 
everybody agrees with him. So the 
violinist sweeps the little fellow off the 
piano stool and, like a great artist, stoops 
to play—to express his soul on an instru- 
ment about which he knows nothing. The 
hopeful prediction of a coming motion- 
picture Shakespeare is based largely on the 


fact that “real authors who are coming | 
today are willing to be convinced that 


there is something they do not know.” 


When 





‘YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE! 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 








you ia 


otherwise; 
your ultimate destiny? 


pressure regulators and made oflight 
without operation, quickly, safely an 








N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. 
; to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfac- 
tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world 
in general judging you'greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks;” therefore 
it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one tosee you looking 
it will injure your welfare! i i 
stantly make rests the failure or success of your life. 


My latest Nose-Shaper, ““‘TRADOS Model 25,” U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
Olished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does notinterfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct ill-shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory 


M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1577 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 


Not only should 


Upon the impression you con- 
Which is to be 
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independent stars and producers. 
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BUSTER KEATON 


“The Playhouse” 


HEN a man is his own boss he stands or falls on his individual 
efforts. So he puts forth all his energy to make good. His one aim 
is to make pictures that will please you, his public, and be a credit to him- 
self. And he is free to carry out his own ideals in the way he thinks best. 


Believing that the work of independent artists is productive of the highest 
artistry, First National accepts for exhibition purposes the work of such 
independent artists, strictly on its merit as the best in entertainment. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation wide organization of 
independent theatre owners which fosters the production of more artistic 
pictures and which is striving for the constant betterment of screen enter- 
tainment. Its trademark is a guarantee of fascinating pictures made by 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 





Ask Your Theatre Owner if He 
Has a First National Franchise. 
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Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


|] Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
‘| prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. i don’t care how many so-called 
A cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
\, without success—I don’t care how dis- 
‘| gusted you are with them all—you have 
‘} not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you almost 
matently of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent_you promotly in 
plain sealed envelope. Write today. 


Foot Remedy Co. 2207MillardAve., Dept., 33, Chicago 






















ASLACH 


Face Powber 


It’s the powder, and not the box, that 


makes Lablache the favorite among fair 
women. It’s the powder, and not the per- 
fume, that bespeaks its purity —charm — 
and satisfying comfort. 
Economigai—clinging 
—daintily fragrant. 






SECTION 
















Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggist or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c, 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 % 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Coming Back at Friend 
| Husband 


(Continued from page 21) 


the arms of another man to run for an- 
|other woman in place of the traditional 
heavy artillery. But if the case is reversed 
and the husband is seeking rest and recrea- 
tion elsewhere, I should then suggest forcing 
| the companion of his lighter hours down 
| his throat for a while. The other woman 
is often her own best emetic. Lecause the 
| kind of women who become other women, 
| generally won’t stand the strain of con- 
{tinued companionship. Many beautiful 
| flowers have no scent and many beautiful 
women have no sense. 

Argument never busted up a flirtation. 
But diplomacy has. 

Let me say in passing that the woman 
who encourages a man’s infidelity to his 
wife encourages his ultimate infidelity to 
herself. A man will nearly always be un- 
faithful to the woman he has been unfaithful 
for. On the same premise, distrust the 
man who says unkind things about other 
women. Your turn will come. 

Marriage should possibly be lived in the 
tropics of emotion, as my husband wittily 
declares. May I suggest that the electric 
fan of moderation and mutual consideration 
be kept well oiled? Because satiety—I 
believe—is more often the portion of the wife 
than of the husband. 

Admitting that married men make the 
best husbands, why not realize that 
mothers make the best wives? 

You may be a bully friend, your boudoir 
manners may be as perfect as those of 
Marguerite de Valois, and as a wife you 
may even deserve the final palm of a joint 
bank account, but if you lack the ability 
to mother, you will be able to sail your 
matrimonial bark only in calm water. 

Horticulturally speaking, since Mr. Reid 
has set me that precedent, the domestic 
landscape gardeners Husband and Wife, 
Inc., have a tough job cut out for them. 
If it does need pruning—this tree of mar- 
riage—it might be well to begin with the 
branches of jealousy, sex prejudice and ill 
| temper. 
| “The friends of our friends are our 
| friends.”’ 
| I cut that little proverb out of a gilt gift 
| book and pasted it over my desk when I 
| first married. 

The wife who does not make friends of 
the friends of her husband deliberately re- 
fuses the most potent bulwark of defense 
against outside interference. I would rather 
have one of my husband's friends love me— 
one of the people he actually admires and 
respects and likes, be it man or woman— 
| than twenty of my own. 

I know one man in Hollywood who waked 
up to the folly of his ways when he dis- 
covered that if he lost his wife he’d lose 
every friend he had in the world as well. 
When a man's friends love his wife, he is 
surrounded by a Bureau of Propaganda in 
her favor. He incurs their resentment 
| every time he incurs her displeasure. 
Whether they be silken hose and smart 
| boots, or cotton socks and brogans, mascu- 
line footgear invariably conceals the clay 
feet of women’s idols. The sooner woman 
gets this firmly planted in consciousness, 
just that much sooner will she cease ex- 
pecting company on those planes of thought, 
| on those mental excursions, where clay feet 
cannot make the grade. She will shed 
fewer tears of disillusionment, and self-pity, 
and clay feet are not so uncomfortable after 
you understand them. But if time should 
disclose a hoof of the cleft variety, don't 
stay to do missionary work, but pack up 
and run home to mother. 
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Oh, gentle (men) readers, don’t get the 
idea that | think we women are free of 
anatomical defects. But ours are more apt 
to be at the other end of us—beautiful solid 
ivory domes, trimmed with fancy ruchings 
ot pretense and love of admiration. 

Don't worry about the woman who walks 
out of the room and slams the door. But 
beware the woman who shuts it quietly and 
then squeezes the doorknob. 

Of course, the surest way to please a 
man is to forget yourself, since you can’t 
think about yourself and him at the same 
time. But at that, the greatest of all 
pleasures is to give pleasure to those we 
love. That's the reason women are happier 
than men if they love. 

Remember that in marriage as in bridge, 
you bid for a dummy you haven't seen. 
Be game, if there isn’t a trick in it. 

Balzac wrote the greatest line about 
marriage that has ever been penned. 
“Marriage must incessantly contend with a 
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(Concluded) 


monster that devours everything—famil- 
iarity.”’ 

I do not want to be too personal—but | | 
want to give you a real illustration of what 
marriage means to me. 

Above my desk as I write this are two 
pictures of my husband. I love them both. 
] regard them with dim eyes, as a battle- 
scarred veteran regards his medals of 
honor. On one is written: “To our Mama— 
From Wally and Bill.”” On the other— | 
“To my Mama - Dot—with all my love— | 
Wally-boy.” | 

That is marriage. To be absorbed into 
another life—to live your life as another’s. 
In all happy marriages, a woman gives the 
whole of herself. Experiments and progress, 
woman’s emancipation and suffrage, may | 
have changed the method of procedure, but | 
that eternal fact remains the same. 

And oh, by the way, don’t either of you 
expect perfection until you can make de- 
livery yourself. 








| Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 74) lillie. 


SEVENTEEN.—I don’t see when you 
get time for school with all those letters 
to write to your favorites. Here are all 
the addresses you asked for: Eugene 
O’Brien, Selznick; Fort Lee, N. J. Thos. 
Meighan, Gloria Swanson, and Milton 
Sills, Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. Marjorie 
Daw, Marion Fairfax Productions, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

PeGccie oF PorTLAND.—For a__ first 
attempt you do very well—too well. I 
think you have too many favorites. Con- 
rad Nagel, Lois Wilson, and Lila Lee, 
Paramount. Ralph Graves, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Kate Bruce and Joseph 
Schildkraut, Griffith, Mamaroneck, New 
York. Claire Adams, Benjamin BR. Hamp- 
ton Productions, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Conway Tearle and Zeena Keefe, Selznick. 

Martan.—‘ Foolish Matrons” included 
the following players in its cast: Hobart 
Bosworth, Doris May, Wallace Mac- 
Donald, Mildre “d Manning, Kathleen Kirk- 
ham, Betty Sc hade, Margaret McWade, 
Charles Meredith, Michael Dark, and 


Frankie Lee. 





” 





J. B. D., Cutcaco.—Yes, “The Miracle 
Man” was one of the greatest pictures 
ever made—still is, and always will be. 
George Loane Tucker made one more 
picture for Paramount, ‘“‘Ladies Must 
Live.” His death robbed the screen of a 
great director. He was married to Eliza- 
beth Risdon, who is appearing in a stage 
play in Manhattan. 





EsTHER—I haven’t forgotten you. In 
fact, when the envelope was handed to 
me I said ‘Ah—from Esther” right away. 
My secretary has been peevish ever since. 
Lillian Gish is filming the elder of ‘‘The 
Two Orphans” for David Wark Griffith 
at the Griffith studios in Mamaroneck. 
There is a story about that play in this 
issue of PHotorpLAy. Miss Gish has had 
many offers to go on the stage, I under- 
stand, including one from Arnold Daly 
who wanted her to be his leading woman 
at the Greenwich Village Theater in 
Ibsen’s and other plays; but she refused. 
Joseph Schildkraut, her leading man in 
the current Griffith picture, would like to 
have her play “‘Romeo and Juliet” with 
him, on the stage. But so far the beautiful 
Lillian has not made any definite plans. 
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OLGA.—Wallace MacDonald is  co-| @iizarey 
starring with Carmel Myers in a new RAPID ij 
Vitagraph serial; but he is still married to = atl 
Doris May. So many of you seem to seeaceaatid 
think that a new business combination | is 50 years in advance of any other 
must necessarily mean a matrimonial one hair coloring preparation and is 
also. Not so, my children. Pauline Fred- rapidly replacing ‘‘commercial 
erick is Boston-American, which means, dyes” in America as it already has 
that she is American, very. Ann Forrest | in Europe where it is used by 1500 
is abroad right now, playing in a picture foremost hairdressers. 
for Paramount. Seena Owen is playing Inecto Rapid is the discovery of Dr. Emile, 
the lead in a new Cosmopolitan Production, physician-scientist of Pasteur Institute, Paris, 


**Sisters,”’ from Kathleen Norris’ story, at = under the following specific guar- 
the International St haa 127 Street and 1. To produce a color that can not be dis- 
2nd Avenue, N. Y. tinguished from the natural color 

— under the closest scrutiny. 
Jack1E.—The reason I said that Pearl 2. Not to cause dark streaks following 


White enid she . . successive applications. 

. ite said she wasn t married was that 3. To maintain a uniform shade over a 

Pearl White said she wasn’t married. Period of years. 

Who am I to contradict a lady? Her - = be Resestoes oe tate or rowttn. " 
re eae, ae ee Cc le ae os - Not to make the texture of the hair 

husband was Wallace McCutcheon; they enases ay tattle end met te eunee 

are now divorced. Roscoe Arbuckle lives breakage. 

in Hollywood, Cal. He is divorced from 6. cence camino Bent aeebes Chania 

Minta Durfee >. ine Re ae inability to stop the process at t 

: te ee J — Bush has retired exact shade desired. 

rom screen acting; out she is now in the 7. To color any head, any color in 30 

Orient gathering material for some future minutes. 

film stories. She was married to Allan 8. To be yeaa a 2 Saget ag ea 
A aes a pS ti : : ; ing, salt water, sunli rain, sham- 

Dwan when they were w orking together pooing, perspiration, Sescuien, an or Turk- 

a few years ago. Dwan is one of the ish Baths. 

Associated Producers. 9. Not to soil linens or hat linings. 


C, A., DETRoiT.—I have heard that Mary 
Miles Minter herself titled _her picture, 





10. To produce delicate ash shades hereto- 
fore impossible. 

Inecto Rapid applications are made at the 

leading hairdressing salons throughout 


“Don’t Call Me Little Girl,” as it is said the world. 
that Mary is very tired of being a juvenile. In NewYork it is used exclusively inthe Waldorf 
Marjorie Daw is tall, slender, with dark Astoria, Eitmore, Commosore,5tnea, Pesinay?- 


vania and other leading hairdressing parlors. 


hair and brown eyes ; 2e 2 

" . “A — and nineteen years and Every woman should investigate INECTO 
a bungalow in Hollywood and a sweet RAPID and learn of its wonderful qualities. 
disposition and a small brother. She is Thousands apply it in their homes. 


doing a picture for Irvin Willat now, and SEND NO MONEY 
before that was working for Marion Fairfax Just fill out coupon and mail today. We will send 
and before that did a number of photo- you full details of INECTO RAPID and our 


> , e . ‘Beauty Analysis Chart’ enak 
plays under the eminent direction of Mar- n.ost Covcsiinenend th Beye wy dng ben 
shall Neilan. She is not married, or en- 


gaged, or in love, that I know of. But INECTO, erg 8 
then, perhaps Marjorie doesn’t feel it her 818 Sixth Ave., New York Z— 
duty to confide in me. I have met her, 
and ~she sent me a Christmas card last! 
year, and so I like her very much. | ——_—— —_——_——o— —_— oa on oy 

- Send This Coupon Today ~ 


: INECTO, INC., LABORATORIES 
Bos, HARTFORD.—Dimples, deep brown | 818 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


eyes, pearly teeth, and nice bobbed hair | Gentlemen; Please send me at once your “ Beauty | 

Analysis Chart” (F nd full 1 ICT« 
never made a film star. But I must ad- aT art’’ (Form A.I.) a ull details of INECTO 
mit that they all help. Carl Gantvoort 































i Tine Mian of th Caneet.” Bite adios | TORR cdacdcccedavsseeced (ier cvibasaadisnepatisuaey | 
is the B. B. Hampton Productions. | ME Ss cnsenisesbaveobautnanasshesse mabe | 
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Gifts Now 


Only a few cents a day 


No Money 


Down 
JUST send yourname 


and address for our 128 
age Christmas book of 
argains in diamonds, 

watches and jewelry. 
Millions of dollars worth 
of jewelry from which to 
choose your Xmas gifts. 
Your selection sent on 
your simple request 
without a penny down. 
If you don’t think it is 
the biggest bargain you 
have ever seen, send it 
back at our expense. If 
you keep it you can pay 
at the rate of only a 
few cents a day. 


% Yearly Dividends 


Youare guaranteedan8% 
yearly increase in value on all 
diamond exchanges. Also 
6 per cent bonus privilege. 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send your name and ad- 
dress now. No obligation. 
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Explains all 
Charge Account Plan. See 
tnis great collection of jew- 
elry bargains now. Send your 
name today to Dept.1 


JMLYON G 


1 Maiden Lane, New York N-Y. 

















Once 
Iwas 


gray! 
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Mail the coupon for free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
and you can soon make this statement 
yourself. It proves how a clear colorless 
liquid and a little comb will restore your 
hair to its original color in from 4 to 8 
days. whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 

Test as directed on a single lock. Note 
its clean daintiness—how soft and fluffy 
it makes your hair. No streaking, no 
discoloration, nothing to wash or rub off. 

Fill out coupon carefully end enclose 
lock of hair if possible. Trial package 
and application comb come by return 
mail, Full sized bottle from druggist or 
direct from us, Don't risk cheap substi- 
tutes and ruin your hair. 


MaryT.Goldman, 780 GoldmanBldg.,St. Paul, Minn. 


@ Mary T Gold 780 Gold Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. 
l am not obligated in any way by accepting thi~ free 
§ offer. The natural color of my hair is 
black jet black.... 
medium brown.... 











_ dark brown... 
light brown._-- 
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are “fas a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 
STILLMAN’S fs" 
Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablemish, Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 


funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar, 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


wy Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. | 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, LIL 
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A Poor Relation 


(Continued from page 38 


chance, but once Rip and Patch were com- 
mitted, so to speak, the situation was on 
terra firma. Uncle Noah threatened them 
with his eyes. Rip ran his tongue carefully 
about his cheeks before answering. There 
might be a migratory crumb. Then: 

“Yes, Uncle Noah,” said Rip. 

“Ves, Uncle Noah,’’ said Patch. 

Noah Vale hugged his philosophy to him. 
What though he starved? What though the 
invention prove to be always a gleaming 
grail? He had given to Rip and Patch the 
stuff of heroism. <A greater gift has no man 
than this. 

“Oh,” Dolly was saying, “‘then—Rip and 
Patch aren't your own children?” 

Noah Vale smiled. ‘* They are—and they 
are not,” he said. ‘‘But I should say more 
that they are than that they are not. They 
are by way of being a heritage.” 

‘*How splendid of you to care for them!’ 
Dolly said. All at once it seemed to her as 
though there was nothing beautiful in the 
whole room, the whole house, the whole 
world, save a hungry, sad man and two 
hungry little children and their hope and 
their faith and their pride. . Oh, and 
Johnny! 

Dolly put an arm about each one of the 
children. ‘At least,’’ she said to Noah 
Vale, ‘“‘you can have no objection to my 
showing them the flowers and garden.” 

| It wouldn't have made much difference 
| whether he had objected or not, for Dolly, 
lgrown wise, waited for no reply. The 
'children were gone and Dolly was back 
|almost before Noah realized that he had 
been caught again. 

Dolly came in in perplexity. She turned 
appealingly to Noah. ‘You could help me 
out if you would,” she said. ‘‘ The chef and 
I have been having an argument. He 
claims he is in possession of all the honors 
when it comes to cooking and I claim that 
he is not. This morning we put it to the 
test. I cooked chops and muffins and coffee 
and he cooked the same. If you're any 
judge at all won't you be referee?”’ 

Noah Vale searched for insincerity. But 
there was nothing to be gained from Dolly's 
expression save the entire eagerness of a 
child. The butler wheeled in a tea wagon. 
The aroma of chops and muffins and hot 
coffee assailed him. Pride goeth before a 
muffin. Dolly left him alone. 

Noah Vale fell to. ‘‘Five minutes more,” 
he muttered, ‘‘and the verdict would have 
been ‘ Died from starvation!’ ’ 

In the kitchen Dolly and the chef were 
playing fairy godmother and fairy godfather 
and Rip and Patch, long past delicate con- 
siderations, were quite frankly “ pigging”’ it. 

Roderick Faye was condescending to 
Noah Vale. He was enthusiastic about the 
invention. ‘‘It would revolutionize in- 
|dustry,” he said, ‘if it could be proven 
| practicable.”” He told Vale he would give 








ae __..........-.... §} him his decision when his engineers had 


| tested the device. 
| Noah Vale went home, well-fed and in the 
clouds. 

Waiting for the ‘‘decision’’ proved to be 
the acid test. Roderick Faye had other 
and weightier matters. The light stomach 
of an inventor was not among them. 

There was a desperate period. ‘ Eating” 
stories were hailed with whimpers of sheer 
misery. Scollops’ odds and ends of fish 
| were but tantalizers. The fairy godmother 
and the white-capped fairy godfather faded 
|into myths, unrealities, along with the 
stories. Mouths can water any facts 
| into fiction. 





Noah Vale sagged under “The Decline 
and Fall of Rome.”’ His invention seemed 
to be sagging in with him. He even lost 
interest in the model. It taunted him now 


to take it out and finger it. He had ex- 
plained its intricacies and simplicities to Rip 
and Patch until they were worn, like his 
patience, threadbare. He let it alone. 

When, two weeks later, the landlord, 
disregarding the allurements of Scollops, 
threatened to evict him his protests were 
hollow. 

In the midst of the scene, Mr. Sterrett, 
representing Mr. Faye, walked in, accom- 
panied by Engineer Jones. 

‘We have come, Mr. Vale,” said Sterrett, 
‘“‘to inspect your model. Mr. Jones here 
is exceedingly interested.” 

It seemed magical. To Noah Vale the 
great moment had struck. Here, in his 
valley of humiliation, literally into it, 
walked power and recognition and poten- 
tial wealth. 

He found his way to the cupboard, where 
the shining hope was kept, with feet not 
quite steady. His hands fumbled with the 
lock. He felt, suddenly, incongruously per- 
haps, that he was growing old. That 
wealth and power had come to him none 
too soon. He tried to stiffen up his 
shoulders. He felt that the situation 
called for some display on his part. The 
inventor of the model should not be old 
Noah Vale, sagging under the fall of Rome. 
The inventor should be erect, inspired and 
inspiring. 

Rip’s breathing was audible. 
a sense of great moments. Scollops could 
be heard snuffling. She had a cold. 

Noah Vale flung wide the sacred shrine. 

It was empty. 

Quite empty. 

There seemed no particular change in 
his attitude. His shoulders still slumped a 


Rip had 


little. He turned about slowly. Heard 
Sterrett say, ‘“‘What’s this, Vale?” in 
silence. Heard the landlord say, ‘‘ This is 


the end of the gaff—out you go!” also in 

silence. After all, what did it matter ; 

the darkest cloud ... but what a dawn 
what a long, slow dawn . 

Then they were alone. 

After a while they were quite alone. Even 
the furniture left them, profanely and 
wrathfully, with mutterings and impre- 
cations. 

Noah Vale was handy with his hands. 
He whistled in a sort of a way when, that 
night, he improvised a box for himself and 
Rip and Patch. He said they were ‘“ babes 
in the box.’’ He managed to get a wan 
smile from Patch. He suspected it evolved 
from courage rather than gaiety. Game 
little girl! 

In the morning Scollops found them. 

Her amazement outran her vocabulary, 
but Scollops knew the magic passport to 
the Vale family. ‘Come on home, the 
crazy lot o’ you,” she said, ‘‘and I'll fry 
yer a bit o’ fish I got left over. The waste of 
me! Come along, the idjit lot o’ yer!” 

Scollops was done out of her hospitality. 
When the deposed Vale family returned 
they found Mr. Sterrett again awaiting 


them. He greeted Vale with some cordial- 
ity not untempered with condescension. 
Still. ... He said that he had come 
to offer Mr. Vale a “job.” The Faye 


interests wanted a representative on the 
other side of the sea. They offered the 
post to Mr. Vale at fifty dollars . . . a week. 
They were willing to pay a hundred dollars 
in advance if acceptance were forthcoming. 

Acceptance was. So was a breakfast, 
the like of which had never before gladdened 
the hearts and stomachs of Scollops, Rip 
and Patch. Even the landlord, dazzled 
by the hundred dollar bill, assisted in 
buying the provisions and also in rein- 
stating the Vale Lares and Penates. Mr. 
Vale was a foine gentleman. Many’s the 
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A Poor Relation 


(Concluded) 


toime he’s said it. 
liable to mistakes! 

Trays were by way of being rushed in 
when Dolly and Johnny came in, too. 
Noah Vale bade them to breakfast—but 
they didn’t hear him. 

It wasn't until Rip and Patch and 
Scollops had eaten and eaten and eaten 
that Dolly and Johnny stepped down to 
terra firma and remembered what they 
had come for. 

The model of the invention, they said, 
had been proven impracticable. Noah 
Vale never did get quite the rights of the 
theft of the model. It was returned to 
him and it was worthless. After all, what 
more need a philosopher know? Those 
were the essentials. He lingered over a 
suspicion of Sterrett. But... . Johnny 
Smith was talking now. Dolly was 
hanging on his words. Words... sud- 
denly it came to Noah Vale what the 


Well, weren’t we all 


young man was saying. Suddenly it 
came to Noah Vale that he had been 
dreaming a great while and that now, 


again with words, healing words, things 
were shaping, were co-ordinating. The 
cosmos and he were having a miraculous 
adjustment. 

“I stole your epigrams from the walls— 
just for a day,” Johnny Smith was saying; 
“‘T knew that if they hit other people the 
way they hit me you were a made man. 
I took them to a publisher and he nearly 
kissed me! The result is that you're to 
write all the philosophy you can grind out 
at a fancy contract putting you far beyond 
all monetary need. Very far. Forget the 
invention, my dear man, you're a philos- 
opher!”’ 

At breakfast’s end two partnerships were 
formed and what was by way of being a 
triumvirate. The first partnership was 
between Noah Vale and his ‘‘ manager,” 
Johnny Smith. The second partnership 
was rose-entwined and sweet with bridal- 
wreath and to those with ghosts of old 
romancing in their hearts needs no further 
words. And the triumvirate was between 
Rip and Patch—and food. 


The Future Great Actor 


(Concluded from page 23) 


plays it. He can’t help doing his best 
because that’s all he ever does. He hasn't 
different speeds. 

Lillian Gish, he thinks, is the supreme 
artiste of the screen. ‘She has,” he said, 
‘“‘a very rare gift. She has intelligence, 
but she doesn’t have to use it when she is 
acting. That sounds strange to you. 
But Miss Gish acts by instinct. She is 
always right. The finest acting I have 
ever seen in my life is Lillian Gish’s in the 
closet scene in ‘Broken Blossoms’.”’ 

Joseph’s ambitions are by no means 
small or simple. He would like to see 
Griffith do all the plays of Shakespeare, 
and film the Bible! He himself wants to 
do Oscar Wilde’s ‘“‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,”’ a version of which he appeared in 
abroad; and Romain Rolland’s “ Jean- 
Christophe,’”’ which he considers the great 
novel of the age. 

He is a Roumanian. His father and 
mother are both living,—with their son. 


His father, Rudolph, is a famous old actor, | 


who has never, I believe, acted in English. 
It is Rudolph, strangely enough, who 
advises Joseph to leave the stage for the 
screen. 

Critics say that he is the future great 
actor of his day. In case you can’t get 


all worked up over that, just look at the 
pictures accompanying this article. 
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All women know that a fair skin and 
good complexion win admiration—that 
no woman can hope to be attractive un- 
less her skin is beautiful, for a perfect 
skin is the foundation of beauty. 

D.& R. Perfect Cold Cream has helped 
three generations of women to keep their 
skin soft and clear and thus preserve and 
enhance their beauty. Its daily use pre- 
vents dryness and retards premature 
wrinkles. D.&R. Perfect Cold Cream 
is delightful to use and is highly beneficial 
tothe skin. In tubes 12c, 30c,60c. In 
4 jars 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 

TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube of 
. this perfect skin cleanser and complexion 
beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 
| 1022, D. & R. Building, New York. 
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Fun Every Minute 
with Your Gibson 


Popular, “Jazz,” or Classic—wherever you are 
and whatever music your taste or the occasion 
demands, is at your fingertips with yourGIBSON. Learn at 
home in spare time. No previous musical knowledge re- 
quired. Nolong drudgery or practice. FUN from the start 


that’s why 
Gilson. 


are “the Music Pals of the Nation.”” The modern stand- 
ard of construction—guaranteed for life. Features such as 
Stradivarius arching (violin construction), tone of unex- 
celled quality and volume, superb finish, make Gibsons 
the preference of America’s leading artists. And whata 
variety of instruments to choose from. 


$5.00 a Month Buys a Gibson 


Mark your choice: [ JMandolin,[ ]Mandola, [ JMan- 
do-Cello, [ JMando-Bass, [ JGuitar, ; _ Guitar, 
Mandolin-Banjo, | JGuitar-Banjo, Tenor Banjo, 
Cello-Banjo. We supply handsome Carrying Case, 
Instruction Book, Pitch Pipe and Music Stand. Liberal 
allowances on old instruments. 
Give name and address; we will send FREE Gibson Book, 
112-page catalog, free trial offerand complete information 
about instrument you prefer. If you are a teacher mark 
bere{ };if you want agency, mark hereL ]. Tear out 
and mail today NOW. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company 


1491 Parsons Street 






























Representatives Wanted, 
Men or women can make 
$5,000 or more yearly in exe 
clusive territory. 
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BATHASWEET 
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Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


NEW YORK CITY 








THE C. S. WELCH CO. 





Dept. P-P. 
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California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft’’ and “Draughtsman” each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 


524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














Orchestra Journal Free 
Sent postpaid every month to any player. 
Write today. Keep up with latest. Larg- 
est stock of Orchestra Music in America. 


SERVICE MUSIC CO., 427 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 31) 


My duties as valet are not arduous but 
extremely delicate—differing of course from 
those of a private gentleman’s man in that 
1 am obliged to be with him all day long 
at the studio, instead of seeing him off 


| smartly in the limousine in the morning for 


business or pleasure as the case may be. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ wardrobe is a very large 
one. At present, he possesses 60 to 70 
suits of clothes, 35 overcoats (he has a 
special fondness for this garment and any- 
one can sell him any sort of new one), 50 
pairs of shoes, to say nothing of outside 
footgear such as sneakers, slippers and 
boots, 8 to 10 dozen shirts, 19 dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, 300 neckties and many dozens 
of garments of even more intimate char- 
acter which it is not necessary to fully 
describe here. 

These are used mostly for pictures. In 
fact, | may say that all of them, with a very 
An 
excellent dresser before the camera, with 
every detail from the tying of his cravat 
to the order in which he holds his hat, 
gloves and stick correct, it is nevertheless 
only right in the interests of truthfulness 
to state that in his personal dress Mr. 
Fairbanks is governed too much by per- 


| sonal taste to satisfy the best instincts of 


a gentleman's gentleman, if you know what 
I mean. 

It is not that he does not know. Not 
only has he himself an accurate knowledge 
of what is and still more important what 
is not vogue, but he has me to look after 
him. 

Therefore it cannot be ignorance but 
intention that rubs the bloom of fashion 
so often from his personal raiment. “I 
wear what I like,”’ is his motto. 

In the summer, I am bound to admit, 
his garb is governed wholely by the dictates 
of comfort, and consists of flannels, a soft 
shirt, socks and sneakers, or tennis shoes. 


| It is seldom that he dons anything else. 





The matter of sneakers is a trifle that 
may in the future possess vast significance 
as a guide to his character. He has in his 
boot boxes about 15 pairs of sneakers. So 
far as I am able to discern, there is not the 
slightest difference between them, as he 
buys the same kind always and wears 
them alternately. But he always requests 
a certain pair of sneakers, designating 
them by such phrases as “the pair I wore 
day b fore yesterday,” or “the pair I wore 
when I played tennis with——on Saturday.” 

Often I bring half a dozen pairs— Il as 
alike as so many palm trees—before he 
finds, with a sigh of intense satisfaction, 
the pa'r he desires. 

Only on occision when high moral force 
is used, can he be brought to wear full 
evening clothes. This, as any valet knows, 
is a source of sore trial and disappointment. 
Mr. Fairbanks prefers a suit of ordinary 
clothes on the few occasions when he and 
Mrs. Fairbanks go out. He insists that 
his mind works better thus garbed and 
that he feels more like a real human being, 
whatever that may be. Mrs. Fairbanks 
supports him in this view. 

While he owns some 40 hats—I believe 
I counted 37—he wears only one which he 
has ‘‘broken in,”’ to use his quaint phrase, 


|and two or three caps to which he is pas- 


| 


sionately devoted, and which it would be 


| worth one’s life to lose or misplace. 


His shoes are a great difficulty owing to 
the fact that they cannot weigh over a 
pound. And it is especially necessary that 
all his clothes be loose and comfortable, 
since one is never able to tell when he will 
take it into his head to perform those feats 
for which he is famous, and those exercises 


| which he uses to keep himself fit and active. 


Here I wish to say that inregard toevery 
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sort of matter about clothes and 


smal] 
details, Mr. Fairbanks is as helpless as a 


child. He could not, I venture to say, 
tell you where one single article he owns 
is at the present time, even the costumes 
he wears in scenes he will enact tomorrow. 
If left to himself for a day, I shudder to 
think what would become of him. I dare 
say he does not even know the name of the 
soaps, powders and toothpastes which he 
insists upon having but which I always 
arrange for him. He uses, to illustrate 
four kinds of shaving soap, any one of 
which he may call for when he arrives at 
the studio and wishes to shave. I have 
for some months endeavored by a process 
of mental concentration and psychological 
elimination to guess which he will call for. 
I have failed thus far. 

It is interesting here to note that Mr. 
Fairbanks prefers and nearly always does 
shave himself. This, I believe, is due to 
his nervous inability to hold still—and the 
fear of what might happen if a barber were 
compelled to leap and follow him about 
the room as I do. 

He arises at inconceivably early hours 
He eats no breakfast other than coffee and 
either a bit of fruit or a slice of toast— 
never both—which I serve-him in his room 
as soon as he has finished his hot and cold 
baths. Mrs. Fairbanks also eats only 
fruit, so we are generally able to leave the 
house for the studio by 7:30 and arrive at 
the studio by 8, quite early hours of course 
for a valet, but life is a school where one 
must train oneself to what is best. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairbanks drive to the studios in 
their limousine, the maid and I following 
in the service car. 

As soon as we have entered Mr. Fair- 
banks’ suite at the studio—which consists 
of drawing room, dressing room and bath— 
and he has disrobed, he weighs in. It is 
characteristic of his exactitude that he 
always keeps a given weight during a 
picture. He is, for instance playing 
“D’Artagnan” ten pounds lighter than 
he did ‘“‘Zorro.” He weighs in again at 
night, often to find he has lost a quarter 
of a pound in the day's labor which he must 
put back on that night. 

He may consider that I am a trifle over- 
zealous concerning his make-up, which I 
oversee each morning. But he is inclined 
to “slap it on,” being always in such a 
violent hurry. Especially since we began 
“‘The Three Musketeers” has this period 
of the day been one to try our souls. While 
realizing artistically the importance of the 
waxing of the mustache, Mr. Fairbanks is 
inclined to take it with somewhat of levity. 
He insists upon calling the expensive 
pomade which it took me weeks to secure, 
“cream of celery soup.” 

During the day, I am his second self upon 
the set. I carry with me a large box, with 
legs that set up like a little table—a gift 
to us, by the way, from Mrs. Fairbanks. 
This contains everything that I can forsee 
his needing. 

At noon, I glance over the table set in 
the flowered pavilion where Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks always lunch together, to see 
that everything is absolutely correct, and 
to be certain that the chef has prepared 
everything as Mr. Fairbanks likes it. 
Servants are so apt to be unreliable. This 
done, I am free to prepare for the afternoon. 

It is my duty, of course, to keep absolute 
track of everything worn by Mr. Fairbanks 
in every scene. I—and only I—know just 
what shade of velvet costume, just what 
plumed hat, just what ornaments go with 
each scene, each sequence. Morning, noon, 
and evening I consult with the director as 
to what scenes are to be shot during the 
coming hours, so that I may have the 
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needed sartorial effects prepared. 8 
When the day’s work is finished, I pre- 
pare the bath, and lay in readiness his 
street regalia. While I scrub Mr. Fair- 


banks, he very often holds important busi- FILLED WITH 
ness conferences or discusses the next day’s , 
continuity with his sccnario writer or sees WORLD-FAMED 


pressing people. This makes my task very | PERFUMES 
difficult, as he is apt to become excited and | 

gesticulate wildly with various portions of 
his anatomy which | may at that very 
moment be striving to cleanse. His philos- 
ophy of never wasting a moment is excel- 
lent, but for a valet it is not one of unmixed 
joy. 

A recent occurrence will show how Prov- 
idence often clears a path for us when 
things look darkest. For some time, I had 
been in despair over the appearance of our t last—Houbigant’s 
rooms. Piled in heaps all about were P Sey. 8 : 
letters, books, papers, pictures of one sort Coty Ss, Guerlain’s and other 


and another which I could not destroy or Famous French extracts at $1 
make way with without Mr. Fairbanks 
















permission. Which permission I had never and $1.50—in FLACONETTES. 
been able to gain. 
Yesterday, Mrs. Fairbanks dropped in. At last you can catry your fa- $ 1 0 0 
“Joe, _ said she, when with her usué al vorite perfume wherever you go EACH 
daintiness she had glanced about, ‘‘things : f 
are not very tidy here.”’* —just as they do in Paris! The HOUBIGANT 
“No, Mrs, Fairboake.” 1 replied with exquisite FLACONETTE vial, Quelques Fleurs : Parfum Ideal 
dignity, ‘‘nor can they be until Mr. Fair- ee. ; COTY 
banks decides what he wishes done with in its French gray satinum Case, L’Origan : Styx : Chypre 
those things.”’ - : a a GUERLAIN 
Mr. Fairbanks coming in then, I dis- is easily carried in your handbag. Jicky Boenesae i apg 
seilaaniieilit OEY EI Rage. aren OCCA 
appeared to leave them alone, such small FLACONETTES are safe, con- berityns 
matters of delicacy being the mark of your Z - 
true valet. When I returned I found to venient, economical. The spe- GRENOVILLE | 
my joy, that his wife had prevailed—as she . . : Bluet (Supreme Creation) | 
¥ Joy, that Be ae prevaner—es 8 cial applicator draws just a drop ROGER & GALLET | 
mostly does—and that she had cleared out i pie Stasi i? Resins 
the Ni ot of mont ¥ She — - at a time from the bottl— 2 (Flowers of Love) 
regular house cleaning, with her own hands, - “11: 
and she pulled down the curtains and without =F spilling oF SA. $ 
ordered me to order clean ones up at the FLACONETTES are the last 
house. So that I may now maintain our : EACH 
rooms somewhat in the style to which | word in smartness and novelty. Super-Perfumes 
have been accustomed. F | d COTY 
Another matter in which Mrs. Fairbanks Oe ches t ee » drug and ene ee Ambre Antique : L’Effleurt 
has brought help to me in my capacity. di WA. wadding ms Te ages comnt HOUBIGANT 
One day she said to me, “Joe, I want you cae” FSET oe OR 6 erica Ryan ev ) 
to buy Mr. Fairbanks a little note book Of wat tax, postage and packing. ( Cumatase. 
, os dialects tanm dulines » ohenee , 
_ id * ace . oe 9 wd re ca te pen F a IMPORTERS’ EXCHANGE, INC. Rue de la Paix : L’Heure Bleue 
should carry one. e loses many valuabl 220 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK ROSINE 
thoughts because he has not a pencil and 
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paper handy to write them down.’’* (Most Extraordinary) 


I may be believed or not when I say I 
was dubious. I even went so far as to tell 
Mrs. Fairbanks I doubted very much if her 
husband could be brought to carry it— 
with his strange prejudice against carrying 
things. 

But she only smiled. I got the note 
book. 


DEALERS:—Be prepared for 


the tremendous demand for 
Mr. Fairbanks was as positive as one Flaconettes. Write for details. 
may well be that he would never carry that 
book. He told me so. “I know I'll never 
carry it,”’ he said. 
But somehow, Mrs. Fairbanks won him 

















over. He now makes a great point of 
carrying and using his little note book, Use Onl Genui. 
ying ng his. ine M . 

because she gave it to him. y . ASCARO Short - Story Writing 

Which shows, if I may say so, that a PANAFIEU MASCARO A Course_ of Forty Lessons, 
great man is as human as the rest of us is the only genuiue MASCARO tenet by Deh Bes = gEscnwein, 
where his wife is concerned. And indeed Panchen Mascaro is a simple and safe means of ) One anit t dene gm 
i r > ‘ manne « " > ~ ul has recer 
it would be hard to imagine anyone r¢ ond enue bag pote by Aon hee $5,000 for stories and articles 
fusing Mrs. Fairbanks anything. hair without injury to them. There is only one written mostly in spare time. 

Mr. Fairbanks is very prone to become Mascaro-Panafieu’s, the original. Insist upon Mascaro. Hundreds are selling right along 
enamoured of so ~w exercise. Neve pt oo hp aoe gama 
rey some new exercise. Never L. Panafieu, Paris, best producing companies. 
sha orget when that athletic feat called France Also courses in Play. Writing, 
pole vaulting became his idol. At present, At Drug and DR. ESENWEIN eg = — Versificae 
it is bicycle riding, which he took up be- Department Stores Gen, Joum 
cause he wished to reduce for ‘‘The Three Bp ge 4 150-Page illustrated catalogue free, Please Address 
Musketeers.” He is now ten pounds - itor The Home 
a a ; pounds | Foo West 42nd St. Correspondence 
ighter than he has been in several years. 
» ig gee Tag dic his bieve New York Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 

aily he rode long distances on his bicycle, Sole Agents in U.S. ESTABLISHED 1697 

*Mrs. Fairbanks’ own words. 
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Fitzmaurice’s Paramount 
Clay’ 


The most fascinating thing 
in the world! 


—learning to write for the Movies! Millions are 
yearning to do it! Thousands are learning how! 
Movie lovers everywhere are taking it up! It’s a 
wonderful new idea—exciting, magnetic, full of a 
thousand glowing new possibilities for everyone— 
LEARNING How To Write PuHoToPLAYS AND Sto- 
RIES RY A SrimpLE New System or GOING TO THE 
Movies To Ger Ipeas! 

The wonder, the thrill, the joy, the deep personal 
gratification of seeing your own thoughts, your own 
ideas, your own dreams, the scenes you pictured in 
your fancy, the situations sketche din your imagina- 
tion, the characters you whimsically portrayed,— 
all gloriously come to life right there on the screen 
before your very eyes, while you sit in the audience 
with that flushed, proud smile of success! Yours! 
Yours at last. And you never dreamed it could be! 
You doubted yourself,—thought you needed a 
fancy education or “gift of writing.” 

To think of thousands now writing plays and 
stories who used to imagine they Never Cov p! 
Not geniuses, but just average, everyday, plain, me- 
and-you kind of people. Men and women in many 
businesses and professions—the modest worker, the 
clerk, the stenographer, bookkeeper, salesman, 
motorman, truckman, barber, boiler-maker, doctor, 
lawyer, salesgirl, nurse, manicurist, model—people 
of all trades and temperaments, deeply immersed 
in “manufacturing movie ideas,”’ of planning scen- 
arios, of adapting ideas from photoplays they see, 
of re-building plots, of transforming situations, or 
re-making characters seen on the films—all devot- 
ing every moment of their spare time to this absorb- 
ing, happy work! Turning lei ‘isure hours into golden 
possibilities! 3! 

And the big secret of their boundless enthusiasm, 
now catching on like wild-fire among all classes of 
people, is that many of them, by reading some 
article, just as on are reading this, have discovered 
the wonders of a New System of Story and Play 
Writing, published at Auburn, New York, which 
enables them to make such rapid progress that they 
are soon transfixed with amazement at the sim- 
plicity and ease with which plays and stories are 
put together for the magazines and moving picture 
studios. 

For the world’s supply of photoplays is constantly 
absorbed in the huge, hungry maw of public demand. 
Nearly anybody may turn to paywriting with profit. 
It is the most fascinating thing in the world! And also 
most lucrative. Skilled writers live in luxury and have 
princely incomes. They dictate their own terms and 
never are dictated to. They live and work and do as 
they please. They are fee, independent, prosperous 
and popular! 

You need not stay outside of this Paradise, unless you 
WANT to! You have as much right to Success as they. 
They, too, had to begin—they, too, were once uncertain 
of themselves. But they made a start, they took a chance, 
they gave themscives the benefit of the doubt, they 
simply BELIEVED THEY COULD—AND THEY Dip! Your 
experience may be the very same, so why not have a try 
at it? The way is wide open and the start easier than 
ever you dreamed. Listen! The Authors’ Press, of 
Auburn, New York, today makes you this aston shing 
offer: Realizing that you, like many others, are uncertain 
of your ability and don't know whether you could learn 
to write or not, ney agree to send you absolutely free, 

‘THE WONDER BOOK FOR WRIT- 
Eks,"’ which is a book of wonders 
for ambitious men and women, 
beautifully illustrated with hand- 
V R ITI RS some photographs—a gold mine of 

ideas that will gratify your expec- 
tations so fully that you will be on 
<a the tip-toe of eagerness to BEGIN 
im 4 WRITING AT ONCE! 

So don’t turn over this page 
without writing your name and 
address below and mailing at once. 
You've nothing to pay. You're 
not obligated in the slightest. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT BOOK 18 
Yours—FrREE—Simply send 10 
cents in U. 8. coin or stamps to 
cover cost of packing, addressing 
and mailing this book. No strings 
Your copy is all ready, waiting to be 

Send and get tt now. 

— 


The “Authors’ "Press, Dept. 325, 


Send me ABSOLUTELY 
Book for Writers.” 
any way. 


NDE 2 Boox | 


Wo: 





to this offer 
mailed — to 0 you. 
— — 


Auburn, N. . ¥ 
FREE “The Wonder 
This does not obligate me in 
I enclose 10c to cover mailing. 


Nam:. 


Address. ... 


City and State. . 
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and never at any time was I able to make 
him don the proper bicycling clothes. 

In the morning, upon arising, he invari- 
ably takes the standard Army setting up 
exercises, these being the only set forms 
which he follows. Likewise he swims in 
the pool at the house, and does many 
stunts of all kinds. 

If I may be forgiven for introducing the 
lighter touch, I shall set down here one 
little joke that is a favorite of Mr. Fair- 
banks’ and that has been the cause of much 
innocent amusement to him. He has in 
his dressing room, near his dressing table, a 
chair furnished underneath with an electric 
shock battery, which when operated by 
pushing a button on the dressing table 
causes the person seated at the moment in 
the chair a good deal of inconvenience. 
Many distinguished visitors have sat in 
that chair and the ensuing activities have 
been such that I have more than once lost 
the perfect poise a valet should pride him- 
self upon and have been forced to laugh. 

Whether or not in this short space I have 
accomplished my object, set forth at length 
in the opening of my manuscript, only my 
readers can tell. But if I have somewhat 
enlightened you as to Mr. Fairbanks, in 
particular, motion picture stars in general 
and, modestly I hope, myself, I shall be 
glad that my labor has not been lost. 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 63) 
PERJURY—Fox 


centers about 





HE plot of “Perjury” 

William Farnum’s chest and neck de- 
velopment. The action lasts through 
twenty turbulent years, and there is never 
a moment during that time when Mr. 
Farnum is not expanding his chest to the 
breaking point. It is a foregone conclusion 
that something will snap before the finish. 
Mr. Farnum holds up well, but the audience 
cracks under the strain. 


BIG GAME—Metro 


THIN and obvious story. Should have 

been done in two reels or, better still, 

not at all. May Allison asa ‘“‘peppy”’ wife 

undertakes to make a he-man out of a thin- 

blooded, aristocratic husband. She un- 

naturally succeeds. Asa comedy it’s a good 
tragedy and vice versa. 


NAME THE DAY—Rolin-Pathe 


HIS may not be the month’s worst 

comedy. We have not seen all of them. 
It is a dreadfully stupid affair, with Snub 
Pollard in the leading role, whatever that is. 
The only bright spot is “Snowball,” a 
diminutive darky, who used to play with 
Harold Lloyd. Marie Mosquini was said 
to be leaving comedy for drama. She 


should. 


A TRIP TO PARADISE—Metro 


OVERS of “Liliom” may wail and gnash 
their teeth at this picturization of 
Franz Molnar’s play, but others will prob- 
ably enjoy it. It is very little like the 





original. It is a fairly entertaining 
“‘movie.”” Bert Lytell is not a Joseph 
Schildkraut, and Virginia Valli is hardly an 
Eva Le Gallienne. But Mr. Lytell does 
good work and Miss Valli is her usual de- 
lightful and pretty self. Not bad; not good, 
but not bad. 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED i a ERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


(s) 
(s) 


Maurice » baad Culver City, Cal. 
Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 

J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Culver 
City, Ca 


(s) Mack Sennett, Edenda'e, Cal. 


(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 

(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Blivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, 


5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood, Cal 

EDUCATIONAL of America. 


“PIL MS 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-I.ASKY CORP, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island City, 
New York 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) 
N. London, England. 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, ¢ 


CORP, 
Cc 


Paramount, 


Poole St., Islington, 


FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York. 
R. A. Walsh Prod., 5341 Melrose Ave. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod 
B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 
Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian Way, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Anita Stewart Co, 
Angeles, Cal. 
Louis B. Mayer Productions, 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 
o .- eae ar, 1510 Laurel Ave 
a 
Norma and Constance Talmadge 
318 East 48th St.. New York 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dye M. Hartford, Prod., 3274 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hope Hampton, 
Fort Lee, N J. 
Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
Richard Barthelmess Inspiration Corp., 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FOX FILM CORP., 
New York; (s) 
Cal. 


.. Louis 


3800 Mission Road, Los 


3800 Mission 


(s Hollywood, 


Studio, 
Georgia 
Prod., 


Peerless Studios, 


(s 


565 


(s) Ave 


10th and 55th St., 
1401 Western Ave., 


Hollywood, 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC 
Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM C mg fo , 8 Fifth 
York; (s) Culv r City, C 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. 8S. PRODUCTION 
St.. Hollywood, Cal. 


(s) 1845 Alessandro St., 
Ave. New 
pa DIOS, 1425 Fleming 


S, (s) 1215 Bates 


LOIS WEBER STUDIOS, 4634 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 


Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


ads a ar FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
N. Y. C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
nN Y. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., — Broadway, New 
York: (s)3 West 6!Ist St., Jew York, and 
Romaine and Cahuenga Ave., "Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th St., 
New York. (s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and 


Park Ave., New York City. 
R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 723 Seventh 
Ave., New_York; Currier Bldg., los Angeles; 
(s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 

New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New York, and 
West Fort Lee, N. J. 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 
Mary Pickford Co 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


Brunton Studios, Holly- 

wood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks Studios, 

Hollywood, Cal.: Charles Chaplin Studios, 

1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 
Riverdale Ave.. Yonkers, New Y 
Arliss, Prod., Distinctive Prod., 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO.. 1600 Broadway, 
Yew York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) East 15th St. and 
Locust Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y., and 1708 Tal- 
madge St., Hollywood, Cal. 


537 
ork; Geo. 
Inc.. 366 
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The Shadow Stage | 


(Concluded) 


SHAME—Fox 


HEN the hero of “Shame” hears that 

his mother was Chinese, he immedi- 
ately dashes to the mirror and sees himself 
reflected with almond eyes, long nails and a 
laundry. The thought drives him almost 
insane, so he goes to Alaska and fights a 
wolf. ‘‘Shame”’ is well directed and con- 
sistently exciting. 


QUO VADIS—Kleine- Warren 


HE cutter’s shears show their mark upon 

the 1921 re-issue of this Italian film. A 
screen masterpiece in 1913, it is remarkable 
now only for some bits of unusual acting 
and one or two magnificent sets. Con- 
tinuity is choppy and fragmentary, and the 
love story of Petronius and the slave 
Eunice, itself a classic, has been shorn to 
make room for a ‘“‘happy ending.” A 
mutilated masterpiece. 


THE BLOT—Weber-Warren 


R “Do Schoolteachers Eat?” Ap- 
parently not, according to Lois Weber, 
who here pictures a starving professor, his 
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wife and daughter, Claire Windsor, in a| 
series of pathetic episodes. Luckily the} 
rich young college lad, Louis Calhern, ap- 
pears just in time with roast chicken and a} 
wedding ring. Typical Weber exaggera-| 
tion, and rather tiresome. Censor proof. 


THERE ARE NO VILLAINS— 
Metro 


F course there was one. Otherwise, 
what would the poor scenario writer} 
have done? He smuggles opium (the villain, | 
you know) and Viola Dana suspects Gaston| 
Glass. You'll probably be more clever than 
she, and discover how it’s all going to end 
during the first reel. Just a motion picture. 


OPENED SHUTTERS— Universal 


NE of the numerous ‘‘ Miracle Man” 

trailers, and as much of a failure as 
other photoplays imitating this great 
original have been. Several chapters from 
Mary Baker Eddy’s works are distributed 
through the sub-titles, the heroine, Edith 
Roberts, finally ridding herself of al! 
erroneous thought, with Edward Burns her} 
reward. Next? 
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“WALLY?” REID 


True-Tone Saxophone 


While not classed as a musical star, Wallace Reid's 
Saxophone affords him much pleasure in home en- 
tertainment. His decision to purchase a Buescher 
was made after knowing it to be the 


Choice of Professionals 


such as Tom Brown of the Six Brown Brothers; 
Clyde Doerr of the noted Art Hickman’s Orches- 
tra and Columbia Record Maker; Donald Clark, ex- 
pert Saxophonist with the celebrated Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra; J. Gurewich, Saxophone Soloist 
with Sousa’s Band, and many others. More 
Buescher Saxophones are used than the combined 
product of all other manufacturers, because they are 


Easiest to Play 


You can learn the scale in an hour's practice and 
play popular music in a few weeks. Practice is a 
pleasure because you learn so quickly. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. 

Unrivalled for home entertainment, church, lodge 
or school. In big demand for orchestra dance music. 
A Saxophone will enable you to take an important 
part in the musical development of your community. 
It increases your popularity and your opportuni- 
ties, as well as your pleasure. 


SaxophoneBookFree 


“The Origin of the Saxophone”’ is an interesting 
booklet. It illustrates the beginner's first lesson. 
It tells what each Saxophone is best adapted 
for; when to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, 
octettes, or in regular band or full Saxophone Band. 
Tells how to transpose for ’cello parts in orchestra. 
It illustrates and fully describes the virtues of each 
model of the Saxophone Family. Ask for your copy, 

Thousands of the most successful professionals use Buescher 


Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones and other Band and Orchestra! 
Instruments. 


FreeTrial-EasyPayments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, 
without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy 
payments to suit your convenience. Mention the instrument 
interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. (30) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 








**Have you much of a part in this picture? 7 nde ate : 


Leading Man—*No—I'm just filling in between the stars’ close-ups! ™ 


2230 Buescher Block © Elkhart, Indiana 
ee 
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Banish Coarse Pores. 


My Methods have Brought 
Beauty to Thousands 


READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, Freckles and Superfluous Hair 








This Portrait I [ My “Proof 


of what my beauty methods have ac — d for myself 
and thousands of women now admired and beautiful. I | 
have thousands of letters from women in every walk of 
life, actresses, society women, women of middle age, in 
country, town and city—happy, grateful letters. One lady | 
writes: “I have banished every Wrinkle on my face 
There is not a trace left. I think it is wonderful. My 
Complexion is as smooth and clear as when a girl and I 
owe it all to you.” 

My Methods for Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Superfluous 
Hair, Hollow Cheeks, and Scrawny Figure have accom- 
plished wonders for thousands as well as for me. I, myself, 
was the victim of these disfigurements. But today they 
are gone—my skin is smooth, my complexion and 
figure lovely, my hair beautiful’ My Beauty Methods | 
brought this result to me asI am sure they will to you 
swiftly, pleasantly—simple home treatments in the | 
privacy of your own room. | 

This is my Free Offer to send you at once the story of | 
my Beauty Methods and HOW TO USE THEM, also my 
own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty’ FREE—without 
cost to you.—Lucille Young 
NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the above 
Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on receipt of your letter 
will send you Free complete information and all you wish 
to know on the following Beauty Methods— 

To Refine Coarse Pores, 

To Remove Wrinkles, 

To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, Freckles 
and Oily Skin, 

For Beautiful Hair 

To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 

To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 

To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 

To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
Room 1011, Lucille Young Bldg., 


Chicago. 
‘Stepping 


Please send complete information also‘ 
Stones to Beauty,”” FREE 

Name.... 

Address ...... 
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= _— Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s * 


Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and 


Women 













ANKLETS 
Reducing and 
part. Endorsed Shaping the Ankles 


Cover the entire 
body or any ‘or 






A by leading phy- $7.00 per Pair 
 sicians. Extra High, $9.00 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


~ DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


Bast Reducer. $6.00 353 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 (4th Floor) Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East 











Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 

ingagain. Easy, painless. harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Culture. | 

D. J. MAHLER. 191-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. | 
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The End of the Road 


(Continued from page 28) 


And you—sixty-four years old and don't 
look no older than what you did when I 
was treasurer—lemme see—you an’ Tom 
was starring in ‘Livery Stable Knights’ 
then.” 

Dave Brannon sank back luxuriously in 
the big overstuffed easy chair. He was tired 
—mighty tired after thirty-two consecutive 
weeks on the road. 

“Might look young, Moe—but 
ginning to feel the years.” 

“Well, that’s natural, ain’t it? I ask you? 
Who should expect it a man of sixty-four 
to be a kid and kick up his heels after slam- 
min’ around like Tom Craig an’ you have 
been doin’? What you need, Dave—”" and 
Moe’s eyes narrowed slightly—‘‘is about a 
twelve months’ run on Broadway.” 

Dave smiled. ‘‘Yeh?”’ 

“Sure. An’ then about six months in 





I'm be- 


Chi—an’ mebbe four-five in Boston an’ 
about three in Philly.” He _ paused. 
oe PRA 

Sound good: 

“And after that?"’ questioned Dave 
Brannon. 


“Oh! after that—whatever you’d want. 
If you wasn't anxious to go back on the 
road... 

“Me and Tom ain’t hankering to quit the 
road. Say! we celebrated our fortieth anni- 
versary together in Birmingham. Started 


|out as a team in that very burg—gosh! 


was long ago. Forty years ... an’ there 
ain’t been a month of it that Tom Craig 
ain’t been makin’ me take the long end. 
Says I’m older’n he is.’”” Dave chuckled. 
‘*You’d think he was a young rooster 
instead of bein’ sixty himself.”’ 

Blumenthal pressed a cigar upon the 


veteran comedian. ‘“‘Try this—and say: 
how about doin’ me a favor?” 
“Sure.” 


The producer reached into a desk drawer 
and produced a play manuscript. ‘Take it 


|to your hotel and give it the once-over. 
| Come back tomorrow and tell me what you 


17? 


think of it! 

“Well . ’ Brann: yn rose, holding the 
script uncertainly. ‘The idea is— 

‘There ain’t no idea, Dave. Just read it, 
and lemme know how it hits you. That's 
all I wanted with you. Now beat it—I’m 
busy: busy something terrible!”’ 

At precisely nine minutes past midnight 
that night Dave Brannon reverently closed 
the manuscript and placed it gently on the 
table. Then, moving quietly, as though 
fearful of destroying a magic spell, he 
switched off the light, pulled his chair to the 
window and gazed unseeing across the light- 
studded blackness which was Central Park. 

Now Dave Brannon understood. Com- 
prehension had come to him with the smash- 
ing first act curtain—a marvelous dramatic 
climax which his forty years of training 
made as plain to him as though in attend- 
ance at a triumphant premiere. Before 
the first scene of the second act was com- 
pleted he knew that Moe Blumenthal had 
placed in his hands as great a play as has 
ever been written in modern times. And he 
knew why Moe had done it in this way: 
Keen Moe Blumenthal—wise Moe Blumen- 
thal—understanding perfectly the psychol- 
ogy of the actor. 

Not only was it a great play, but it was a 
novelty Its plot—briny with tears, jew- 
eled with laughter, knit with terrific sus- 
pense which was drama and melodrama in 
one—was builded around the character of 
an old negro man: a simple, wistful old fel- 
low, permeated with the rib-tickling racial 
humor and the infinite pathos of those who 
are black and live among whites. 

Through four masterful acts—product of 
the pen of a hitherto unknown author— 
faltered this tragic figure: now uttering lines 
which were certain to rock the audience with 
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laughter, now buffeted by the stark mis- 
chance of a Fate which he could not under- 
stand:,blundering along in his simple, wist- 
ful way to a simple, wistful climax which 
brought a smile through the tears which 
were in the eyes of Dave Brannon. 

It was his part, a part that fitted him as 
did his famous smile. No one but Moe 
Blumenthal would have thought of Dave 
Brannon for that dramatic role: no pro- 
ducer save Moe Blumenthal had the percep- 
tion to see that Dave Brannon and no other 
man on the American stage—save perhaps 
Tom Craig—could step before a first night 
audience and sweep it from its feet to an 
epochal success. No one but Moe Blumen- 
thal could have known that Dave Brannon 
was an actor—a truly great actor—an actor 
who knew his stage and its drama as well as 
its comedy. 

Dave found himself trembling from head 
to foot. He saw himself in that role: knew 
that it meant a climax to a stage career 
which would live forever—if only because of 
that climax. It was an opportunity which 
comes to some actors once: to most actors, 
never. It was the ‘“‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” of 
Mansfield, the ‘‘Hamlet’’ of Booth, the 
“Music Master”’’ of Warfield. A _ great 
yearning to play this part was born in the 
breast of Dave Brannon, a yearning whose 
motif was that omnipresent desire of all 
comedians to essay serious drama. He 
envisioned himself on the stage at the con- 
clusion of the magnificent third act—Dave 
Brannon hailed as an artist . . . And then 
quite suddenly, Dave Brannon did a strange 





thing. He rose and walked angrily to the 
electric switch. The room was bathed in 
light! Brannon wrapped trembling fingers 


about the manuscript and hurled it viciously 
into a corner. 

He had remembered that in that play 
there was no part for Tom Craig! 

Dave Brannon was haggard of face and 
unusually bright of eye when he seated 
himself in Moe Blumenthal’s office the 
following morning. He exhibited all the 
physical symptoms of nervousness which 
come to a man who has passed a sleepless 
night. And Blumenthal, watching, won- 
dered. He let his eye wander to the sacred 
manuscript in Brannon’s hand, nor did he 
comment when the old actor placed it 
reverently and wordlessly on the desk. 

For three minutes the silence held, and 
finally Blumenthal could stand it no longer. 

“Well, Dave, what did you think of it?” 

Brannon’s voice was husky. ‘“‘It is the 
greatest play ever written.” 

“That nigger part, Dave—we ain't got it 
a man on the stage today who can play it— 
only you.” 

The actor struggled manfully to make 
his words casual. He might have succeeded 
with a person less keen than Moe Blumen- 
thal:—‘‘Kind of tough on you, Moe.” 

“You mean, Dave, you ain't 
play it?” 

* Reckon it looks that way.” 

Blumenthal waved toward the 
““The man which plays that part, Dave; 
his grandchildren are gonna be reading 
about him out of books.” 

“‘T know it, Moe; I know it. 
play it.” 

Blumenthal was growing worried. Here 
was a rialto phenomenon; an actor refusing 
an opportunity for which any other actor 

would have given ten years of his life. 
““Maybe you think on account you’ ve al- 
ways play ed comedy parts. 

“It ain’t that, Moe.” 

“Then what is it? That you're crazy, 
maybe?” 

“No-o.”” Brannon chose his words with 
care: “Only all the time I was reading that 


gonna 


script. 


But I can’t 
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The End of the Road | 
(Continued) 


I knew made a |} 





script, Moe 
mistake.”’ 

““A mistake? <A mistake you tell me I | 

made?” Blumenthal was growing excited. | 

He knew that he was tactless, but “| 

| 

| 


that you'd 


couldn’t control himself. ‘I made it how, 
a mistake? Answer me that?” 
“You were wrong in thinking I ‘was the 
man to play that part. 
se y. | 
“The man for that part, Moe, is Tom | 
Craig!’’ 
Moe Blumenthal subsided suddenly; an 
expression of infinite relief crossing his 
features. ‘‘So-o! Tom Craig is it I made a 
mistake about? Well, 1 tell you, Mister 
Dave Brannon, I didn’t make it no mistake 
about him at all, see? Because when I read 
that play, Dave, I took it out of my pocket 
a quarter and | flipped it up in the air, and 
I said to myself, I said: ‘Heads I get Tom 
Craig to play that part, and tails I get 


Dave Brannon to play it.’ And, Dave, it 
come tails!”’ 
Brannon shook his head. ‘‘No. It fell 

heads!” 


There was a light of homage in the glance 
Blumenthal bestowed upon the old actor. 
“For one friend like you, Dave Brannon, a 
million dollars I’d give—only that would be 
too cheap.”” A pause, and then: “Suppose 
you can’t get Tom to play it on account he’s 
thinking, too, that for forty years him ard 
you has been partners?” 

“I'll make him play the part,” asserted 
Dave Brannon positively. “I'll make him 


play it!’ 
‘In that there play,” said the producer, | 
after a short, embarrassed pause, ‘‘the 


author has wrote a fittle part—a_ colored 
butler. Who you wou!d suggest I should 
get to play that part, Dave, if Tom Craig 
plays the lead?’ 

And Dave Brannon looked the producer 
squarcly in the eye as he answered. 

‘1 play the butler, Moe. I'll play him 


myselt!”’ 


* * * * * 


The sun dropped slowly out of sight 
beyond the Palisades and twilight en- 
shrouded Central Park; twilight broken 
here and there by the flash of auto head 
lights, by the garish lampposts scattered 
along the walkways, by the radiance which 
appeared as by magic from the windows of 
apartment houses. 

But there was no light in the hotel room 
in which sat Dave Brannon and Tom 
Craig The manuscript of the play lay on 
the table beside Craig. For fifteen minutes 
neither man had spoken; neither could trust 
himselt. And finally Craig rose and crossed 
to the window where he stood looking down 
—as through a mist—upon the purple 
velvet of coming night. 

But [om Craig did not see the darkening 
park nor did he hear the siren shriek of 
automobiles nor the raucous clangor of 
street cars. He saw only the road—the 
road of torty years—a long road sentinelled 
by musty, draughty theaters; poor hotels, 
second-rate lunch rooms then later 
by better hotels and better restaurants and 
Pullman drawing rooms in place of body- | 
wracking day coach seats through long, 
weary nights of travel. And on this road 
of the past he envisioned himself; first as a 
boy, filled with a boy’s effervescent en- | 
thusiasms, later as a man, and still later as | 
an old man; and beside him always the tall, 
slender figure of Dave Brannon—doubling 
the zest of triumph, halving the pain of 
tribulation. And, finally, the road of his 
vision led to the present; to the hotel room 
quiet in the twilight, to the figure of his 
partner slumped in the easy chair. He 
turned from the window—spoke gently. 

“I can’t do it, Dave, and you know it.’ 
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ness that follows its use — 
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The End of the Road 


(Continued) 


do it, Tom. I promised 


” 


“You must 
Blumenthal. 

“You had no right to promise Blumenthal. 
For forty years we've been Brannon and 
Craig. To my mind there isn’t any Brannon 
and there isn’t any Craig. There isn’t any 
two names; Brannon & Craig is one name— 
it means one thing, and—and—well, if it’s 
left to me, Dave—it’ll always be just 
that.” 

“You play this part, Tom, and the name 
of Tom Craig is going to mean more than 
Brannon & Craig ever meant.” 

“T’ll never break up the team, 
Never.” 

Brannon rose and switched on the lights. 
He crossed the room and stood before his 


Dave. 


partner; slightly taller, considerably more 
slender, with hair more touched with the 
‘snow of age. He placed both hands on 





Craig’s shoulders and compelled his gaze. 

“Forty years we've been together, Tom. 
We've had a lot of success—and we've had 
a lot of trouble. There were times when a 
little bit of a lie—the whitest sort of a 
white lie—would have helped us both a 
good deal. Have you ever known me to tell 
even that sort of a lie, Tom?” 

Craig shook his head. “‘No-o. . . ”’ 

“Well, listen to me—because I’m not 
lying now. If you don’t accept that part— 
and let him star you—I'll give out a notice 
to every paper in town that the team of 
Brannon & Craig has been disbanded. 
That I will do, Tom—so help me God!” 

‘“‘No—no! You don’t mean that, Dave. 
You wouldn’t do a thing like that!” 

“TI would, Tom. You know I would.” 

Tom Craig sank slowly into the chair and 
covered his face with his hands. A sob 
shook his frame and the hand of 
Dave Brannon fell—gently as a woman’s— 
on his shoulder. 








“There’s no use taking it that way, Tom. 
It’s got to be.” 
And Tom nodded heavily. His voice 
came to the other as from a distance 
“Yes, Dave—if you say so—it’s got 
to be!” 
* . ” a ~ 


tT T was a toothsome morsel for the press, 
and at the Lambs and Friars clubs a good 
deal of speculation was bartered. They 
knew it was good—something big—because 
Moe Blumenthal was personally directing 
rehearsals, and also because Moe had lost 
his habitual smile giving rein to a 
great nervousness. 

Tom Craig was being starred; that much 
was published broadcast to New York with 
the appearance of lithographed 24-sheets. 
The lithography itself was an _ unusual 
procedure and an index to Blumenthal’s 
state of mind—for a new show usually 
makes its billboard bow with plain block 
printing. Not so this one—‘The Wrack” 
was advertised to the world in seven colors 
and Moe Blumenthal cheerfully paid a 
lithographer’s bill of nearly five thousand 
dollars. 

Yet it wasn’t the play and it wasn’t the 
starring of Tom Craig which set the rialto 
a-babble with gossip. What aroused the 
chief interest was the appearance of Dave 
Brannon in a minor role. Here was some- 
thing unique; a circumstance quite beyond 
the ken of any actor. “Tom Craig 
in John Erskine’s four act drama ‘The 
Wrack’ with a great cast including Dave 
Brannon.”” That was the way the billing 
ran, and Broadway could understand all 
save the Dave Brannon part. 

For the first two weeks the company of 
eleven persons rehearsed morning and after- 
noon. Then for two additional weeks night 
rehearsal was added to the daily routine. 
Moe Blumenthal was reduced to the verge 
of a physical wreck. His business office was 
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He denied himself to re- 
porters and refused to talk with the ticket 
agencies which approached him relative to 
the matter of an advance buy. 

“T ain’t gonna need no buy for this show. 
It'll run for two years.”’ 

They wanted to know where he intended 


at a standstill. 


to try aut. He startled them by pointing 
to the new Belvedere theater on the opposite 
side of Forty-second street. ‘Right there 
I try it out.” 

“What? You're going to open cold 
New York?” 

**No!”’ snapped Blumenthal, 
open hot!” 

The house was sold out two hours after 
tickets went on sale at the box office. The 
critics were keenly interested. They 
couldn’t conceive Tom Craig as anything 
save a blackface buffoon and they had 
heard rumors that this was a serious play. 
What with that virtual certainty, the pres- 
ence of Dave Brannon in a minor role, and 
Moe Blumenthal’s lavishness in the way of 
preliminary heraldry—they knew that— 
good or bad—something worth witnessing 
was in store. 

It was an eager, puzzled, hypercritical 
crowd which taxed the capacity of the Belvi- 
dere when the curtain rose. It was a 
friendly crowd, too—just as all first night 
crowds are friendly—but it was there de- 
manding to be shown; expecting a super- 
performance, inclined to be testy if disap- 
pointed. 

The entrance of Dave Brannon, as an 
old negro servitor, came early in the first 
act. He was greeted with a burst of 
spontaneous applause. He spoke his few 
conventional lines and made his exit, left. 
Standing in the wings was Tom Craig. 

Side by side stood the two old men; 
faces masked by the familiar burnt cork— 
as they had been for forty years. Yet 
tonight they made their appearances on the 
same stage in the same show—and it was no 
longer “Brannon & Craig.’’ Tonight it was 
Tom Craig who was starred; Dave Brannon 
in his supporting company. And there 
were tears in the eyes of Tom Craig as the 
actors on stage worked tow ard his entrance 
cue. 

“T wish I hadn’t. 

“It’s our big night, Tom; our se 
bec ‘ause I’m happier than you. 

“I’m miserable, Dave — awful miser- 
able. ~ 

Then he was on stage; thoroughly the 
actor at sound of his cue, shambling on in 
perfect character as the shiftless, lazy, ante- 
bellum negro. The crowd roared its ac- 
claim; applauding not the Tom Craig they 
had known of old but the new Tom Craig— 
the supreme actor in every move. — 
great actor assured of his triumph. 

And then—the play. It started slowly, 
lightly, delicately; a thing of evident—but 
not obvious—potentialities; liberally sprin- 
kled with laughter pregnant with an 
atmosphere of something wonderful to come. 
And it came; magnificently. There was the 
shuffling, shambling, wistful figure—the 
sudden breaking of the storm over his gray 
head—the dumb helplessness of his tableau 
at the curtain. and Moe Blumenthal, 
witnessing the tomblike silence with its 
sequel of a tidal wave of applause—knew 
that he had won an even greater victory 
than he had dared prophesy. 

From there on the play was cumulative; 
mounting in magnificence and dramatic in- 
tensity. Even the hardened critics out 
front forgot to be critical; they were leaning 
forward in their seats drinking i in every word, 
missing no bit of masterly action. And al- 
ways there was the simple, tragic figure of 
Tom Craig—hopelessly buffeted by a fate 
he could not fathom, alone—terribly alone— 


“T’m gonna 
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The End of the Road 


(Concluded) 


searching vainly for the friendliness which 
had always been his—always until now 
ve a stark figure who might have 
stepped from a Greek tragedy; epic in his 
wistfulness, superb in his grief. 

There were no curtain calls after the big 
third act, but there was an unprecedented 
tribute in the very silence of the audience. 
Here was a play—here an exhibition of 
dramatic art—too great for mere hand- 
clapping. But, after the curtain fell upon 
the last act, the audience gave vent to its 
pentup emotions. , 

And here was no ordinary applause; here 
no milk-and-water clapping of hands. The 
audience rose to its feet and screamed; 
screamed and stamped and a single 
name chorused toward the stage: 

“Craig! Tom Craig!” 

In the wings stood Tom Craig. He was 
trembling like a leaf. He felt as though his 
knees could not support him and he put his 
weight gratefully upon the encircling arm 
of Dave Brannon. 

Dave was frankly crying—"‘It’s the night 
I’ve dreamed of, Tom. You've done it— 
you've done it. You're the greatest actor 
in America. . . .” 

“Craig! Craig! Tom Craig!” 

The call beat upon the empty stage; 
hammered against Tom’seardrums. Inthe 
wings across the stage Moe Blumenthal was 
leaping hysterically about like a jumping- 
jack, motioning Tom to take his call. And 
Dave tried to push him forward into the 
glare of the footlights, but Tom fought him 
back almost viciously. 

The din of the spectators continued; it 
increased in volume. It could be heard on 
Broadway, a half block away, over the roar 
of the after-theater traffic. And always the 
name—‘Tom Craig! Where is Tom 
Craig?” 

But the old actor did not appear; it was 
as though he did not hear—did not recog- 
nize—his name. And then—as the ap- 
plause stilled for a brief moment—came a 
call from the middle of the house; a call 
which had been heard in every theater in 
America at some time during the past forty 





years; it made itself heard above the 
a. as 2 

“Brannon and Craig! Brannon and 
Craig!” 


And then Tom Craig heard. It was one 
name—Brannon & Craig. To him there 
was no Craig and no Brannon. He took 
Dave Brannon by the hand and together 
the partners of forty years stepped out to 
face their triumph never to be equalled in 
the history of the stage. And this time the 
name was the one name which both men 
recognized. 

“Brannon and Craig!’’ came the superbly 
unanimous tribute—“Brannon and Craig!’ 
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latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
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Learn to Play or Sing — Every Step Made 
Simple as ABC 





Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson 


How often have you wished 
that you knew how to play 
the violin or piano—or what- 
ever your favorite instrument 
may be—or 
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each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
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My method is as thorough as it is easy. I teach 
you the only right way—teach you to play or sing 
by note. No “trick” music, no “numbers,” no 
makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new” simply because it is so 
radically different from the old and hard-to-under- 
stand ways of teaching music. But my method is 
thoroughly time-tried and proven. Over 250,000 
successful pupils—from boys and girls of ten or 
twelve to men and women of sixty — are the proof. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on 

trial—singing or any instrument you 
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sing,” or, “No, Iam sorry, but I can’t 
play.” 
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music to mere listening? Why not at 
least let me send you my free book 
that tells you all about my methods. 








And now —at last — this pleasure 
and satisfaction that you have so often wished for 
can easily be added to your daily life. 

No need to join a class. No need to pay a dollar 
or more per lesson to a private teacher. Every one 
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at home—makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing 
by note or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about music 
to begin—don’t need to know one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part—overcomes 
all the difficulties—makes your progress easy, rapid 
and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the old 
methods used by private teachers. The lessons 
explain every step in simple Print-and-Picture form 
that you can’t go wrong on—every step is made as 
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Please Write Plainly 

PN gi cetaseineensedscaperionseincd caanebesasne 
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The Man, DON MIKE 





Ever Own a Book That Made You Want 
To Cheer Out Loud When You Read It ? 


You'll want to, when you read this wonderful new 
novel by the man who, last year, stirred a mill- 
ion hearts with his story “ Kindred of the Dust.” 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger and (in colors) Dean Cornwell 


TRIUMPHANT tale which 
interprets the great 
American West of today. 
A rattling good story so 
much more “alive” than 
the average that you feel 
you’re actually witnessing 
the lovable Don Mike’s 
audacious battle for honor 
and—a friendly enemy’s 
daughter. 


So vividly real do these 
greatest of Peter B. Kyne’s 
characters become that,well 
—if you’ve the average 
American’s love of wit, 
romance, adventure and 
magnificent bluff, the per- 
son in the next room may 
hear a vigorous cheer when 
you reach the amazing V\ 
climax. ° | ~ 
The Girl, KAY PARKER 





Don’t wait till tomorrow to begin this most human of stories. 


i I 1 N Sale i 
Nox, 9g.Ssi2 @smopolitan Book (@rporation Fe", 5, S,!2 


—$2.00 


9 West Fortietn STREET. New Yor«. —$2.00 























fascinating new profession 


Eugene 
: We Guarantee You a Position FeuchtingerA.M. 100% Improvement 
Pre , ’ Master of Voice 
repare in three months’ spare iecuiaee inna 7 
time study at home. Any average Creator of many of the Guaranteed 
man can qualify. We then guar- eatest voices in the a 
antee you a position at $110.00 a Speratic World. Teache By the Feuchtinger System. 
month, expenses paid, or refund with Kubelik, Paul You can develop your voice 
your money. You take no risk. Bauer, and scores of by simple, silent, agreeable 


Booklet No. D-404, 


BUFFALO, «.. Y. 








BF A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


MANY OPENINGS 
AT GOOD PAY 


Earn up to $250.00 and $300.00 
per month, expenses paid, in this 

‘ ion. Inter- 
esting, pleasant work; travel or 
remain near home. Brings you in 
contact with prominent railway 
officials; splendid opportunities. 


Don’t Delay—Investigate Now time, and in your own home. 


while more are needed than are 
trained. Send today for free 


Standard Rusiness Training Institute 


Have the Voice 
You Want 


Your voice can be 
rich, full and vibrant. 
Its overtones can be greatly 
multiplied. You can add 
many notes to its range, and 
have them round, rolling and 
compelling, and so strong 
and magnetic that it will be 
the marvel of your friends. 








methods during your spare 


Professor Feuchtinger, the eminent Maestro, 
will direct your efforts—and an Improvement 
of 100% is absolutely guaranteed. Think of 
being trained by one of the great masters of 
Voice Culture, in your own home, at a mere 
fraction of the usual cost, under a positive 
guarantee. You owe it to yourself to learn 
how a beautiful voice can be yours. 


Find out about the marvellous Feuch- 

tinger Method. Send for the hand- 

: some De Luxe book describing it, and 

full particulars of special price now being made to the 
readers of this publication for a limited time only. Act 
at once before this offer is withdrawn. Write today. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
Studio 1258 1922 Sunnyside Ave..Chicago, Ill. 


























A DOLLAR AND A HALF 


Plus 1S¢ south and west of Denver 





96 double sheets, $%x6%, fine 


in @t2 Engiish. not over four lines 
ribbon, in - box, postpaid 
address plauly. 


Brings Your Individual Stationery to You 1 CAN TEACH YOU Fox-T 


3 
envelopes to match; $0 calling cards, PRINTED in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 


Order today! 


ion WILLIAM CHANDLER »M.B. } 
Anderson Stationery Co | seyaio 23, 4737 Broatway ” ‘Chicago, m, ( 





Learn to Dance <*‘ 
» 


rot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
linen finish, 48 Waltz and newest *‘up e-minute’’ society dance: 
~All tied witls Peak System of Mail Instruction } 
Print name and REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. * 

Positively, no other like it. No music--no partner 
needed. ousands taught successfully. 
COMPLETE COURSE ON TRIAL. Write me today 
for FREE Information and Low Surprise Offer. 








' 


PRIDE 7 PALOMAR 





Vamps of All Times 


(Continued from page 91) 


affidavit to that effect by the grateful Ra, 
she began to be worshipped in every zareba 
from Fashoda to the Delta, and a crop of 
temples sprang up in her honor like mush- 
rooms after a rain. 

A word would not be amiss here about 
Isis’s wardrobe as a goddess. Aphrodite, 
who found clothing of any sort not only 
inconvenient but suggestive, presents one 
extreme of fashion. Fricca, her German 
cousin, who, owing to the extreme cold of 
her Northern home, was always bundled up 
in coarse woolen clothing, presents the 
other extreme. 

Isis, when she became the first lady of 
Egypt, hit upon a happy medium between 
these two sartorial extremes. She affected 
clinging little white frocks made of what 
Tennyson has called “samite, wonderful.” 
The fashion set by Isis was followed many 
centuries afterward, by Cleopatra, with im- 
portant changes in detail suggested by the 
most exclusive modistes of . Alexandria. 
Their designs showed the influence of Mark 
Antony, who in Cleopatra’s time was the 
leading figure in the ladies’ garment trade 
of Egypt. 

Having played a contemptible trick on 
the All-Father, Ra, Isis next proceeded to 
marry his son Osiris, who afterwards was 
elected Chief Justice of the Soul-Under- 
world, running on the same ticket with 


| Recorder Thoth. 











Isis and Osiris met on the bank of the Nile 
at sunset, but we may be assured the 
meeting was not accidental, despite Isis’s 
efforts to make it appear such. It is ap- 
parent from a description of her costume 
and her appearance when she first burst 
upon the view of the susceptible son of Ra, 


‘that she must have put some time and 


thought into the meeting. 

Dr. F. H. Brooksbank, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the event, describes 
the enterprising goddess as of a “sweet and 
gentle race, fair of skin and tinted rosy red, 
the comely figure clad in a robe of clinging 
white, and a wealth of chestnut hair that, 
when it fell to her feet, covered her as with 
a garment and shone in the dying sunlight 
like burnished copper.” 

They set up housekeeping at Thebes, 
where an admiring pee-pul soon installed 
Osiris as their king, and Isis reigned with 
him as his wedded consort. 

All might have gone well, and Isis’s skill 
at doing Chinese puzzles might never have 
been called into play, if Osiris’s wicked 
brother Set, alias Typhon, had not come to 
Thebes on a visit. This person, who is 
described as short, swarthy, thickset, and 
bearing a close facial resemblance to an ape, 
was not only avaricious, but he was also 
ambitious. He was not only ambitious, 
but he was also unscrupulous. He was not 
only unscrupulous but he was also amorous. 
He conceived a violent passion for his 
beautiful, samite-draped sister-in-law as 
soon as he had laid his insolent eyes on her 
“comely figure.” 

Set proved to be the sort of man who 
would bite the hand that fed him and stub 
the toe that kicked him. 


Disguising his malicious purposés under 


| the cloak of brotherly love—and even that 


cloak was a present from Osiris—Set one 
day induced his brother to join him and 
some of his dissolute associates in a game of 
“Get-in-the-Box.”” The main feature of 
this game, which Set invented for the 
occasion, was a curiously contrived box, 
richly studded with pearls and precious 
stones. The purpose of the game was to 
find out whom the box would fit most 
closely. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Write now | 
1922 Basch Diamond Book 


Diamonds at 


e Writeto- 
Pre-War Prices ©": 
af FriceSs ww 
1922 Basch De Luxe Diamond Book. Diamonds back to 
Pre-War Prices. Note these reductions : 
1-4 kt. now $34.50, was $45.00 3-4kt. $110.00, was $147.90 
1-2 «t. now $72.50, was$98.75 1 kt. $147.50, was $197.50 
We are diamond importers. We sell direct to you by mail 
at importers’ prices eliminating middlemen’s rrofits— 
35% to 50% saved on local store prices. And now with 
prices slashed to pre-war levels (while retailers are still 
clinging to big profit prices) you can make additional 
big savings. 


Free Examination— Money Back Guarantee 


Every diamond sent on free examination. We take the 
risk and pay all charges. We also guarantee to refund 
in cash full price less 10%, if you wish to return your 
diamond. e allow full price in exchange for another 
diamond at any time. Every diamond fully guaranteed. 


FREE 1922 Basch De Luxe 


Diamond Book~Write 
See the sweeping reductions in this new Basch Book. Rare 
bargains also in watches, jewelry. silverware, etc. Tells how to 

. A postcard or letter brings it free—write now. 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. G3521 


State and Quincy Streets Chicago, Illinois 






























original and 
only genuine 

preparation for 
growing and beau- 
tifying the eyebrows 
and lashes— gives wo- 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure—will 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price 50c 
and $1.00. At yourdealer’s or direct from 
LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO, 
211 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo, 


“Why Be A 























Wallflower! 


DANCE WELL 
~ a_ remarkable 
0A NEW WAY vhich enables anyone to learn, all 


Arthur Murray has invented 
new method 


the newest steps at e in a few hours. The 
lessons are easy and fascinating. No music or 
partner necessary. Positive success guaranteed. 
“60.000 have learned to dance by mail.’’ To prove 
that you can learn, two lessons given free, asking 
only that you send 25c for mailing,etc. Write today. 
Teach Dancing: e have a special 
course for teachers 
ABTHUR MURRAY, Studio 15, 290 B’way, N.Y. 


The Ukulele 
Is Your Pal 


Once you learn to render 
its quaint, dreamy, fascinat- 
ing melodies, you will never 
want to be without your uku- 
ele. Wherever you take it, you 
will be the party’s most welcome 
guest. Prof. Clarke, world’s re- 
nowned ukulele master, guarantees to teach you by a new, 
simple, easy and quick method, to play the Hawaiian 
Ukulele or refund your money. No previous knowledge necessary. 
Genuine Hawaiian Ukulele given Free if you enroll NOW. Write 
today for our Free Offer. No obligation. 


Hawaiian Institute of Music, 300 W, 34th St., Dent. 3-E. New York 















BE AN EXPERT 


LOVIPLTLIL 


FF (Shs I GS oo 





Wounuerfui, new device, guides your t.1u; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 

No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Dept. 80 


ours, 


Write C. J, OZMENT St. Louis, Mo. 


| variety, and that the precious stones: had 


| within, looking lifelike, but unmistakably 
|dead. To bring it back to life by spells and 
| incantations was a comparatively easy mat- 


| occult. 


|retired to a hunting lodge near an Oasis. 





| covered the head of Osiris by the glow of the | 
|nimbus that surrounded it, she found every | 


Vamps of All Times 


(Continued) 


Several of Set’s gangsters made an effort | 
to fit into it, but Set ruled them all out. | 
When Osiris had been induced to try his | 
luck and had got into the box, Set promptly | 
clamped on the lid and nailed it down, while | 
his friends cheered loudly. | 

Then they carried the box and set it 
afloat on the Nile, and Set went to call on 
the widow. But Mrs. Osiris not only re- 
fused to reccgnize the new king but also 
instructed her servants to inform him she 
was “not at home.’”’ This proceeding, no 
doubt, was the original use of the polite 
fiction so frequently resorted to nowadays 
by ladies rich enough to have maids. 


* * * * 


Far from acceding to her wicked brother- 
in-law’s thinly disguised offers of marriage, 
Isis made her escape—disguised as a swallow 
the high church party would have it—and 
started down the Nile in search of the richly 
decorated box. When she finally did find it 
away down in the Delta country, she had a 
fresh revelation of Set’s duplicity and 
deceitfulness. She found that the pearls 
that adorned it were of the fresh water 








come from a marble quarry with a little 
paint judiciously applied. 

Her disappointment in this respect, how- 
ever, was partly compensated for by the 
fact that she found the body of her Osiris 


ter for the accomplished mistress of the 


Isis and Osiris now decided to withdraw 
from public life for the time being. They 





Here their only son Horus was born and they 
were living happily together, when the 
black and hairy hand of Set once more 
reached out to destroy the brother who had | 
been so kind to him. | 


*« K * 1 


One day Osiris failed to return from a/| 
hunting trip at the appointed time. Some- 
thing told Isis that all was not right with | 
him. Her worst premonitions were justified 
when Set appeared at her modest home and 
once more asked her for her hand on the 
pretext that he wished to marry her. 

“You have killed Osiris again!’’ she sur- | 
mised with a sinking heart. 

He replied with a laugh that would have | 
made a hyena mad with envy. 

“T have not only killed him, but I have | 
carved him up into small pieces, and have | 
scattered the pieces all over Egypt, so that | 
you will never be able to get them together 
and bring him to life again—ha, ha!’’ he | 
roared exultantly. 

But Isis had not studied Chinese puzzles | 
in vain for so many years. Having dis- | 


one of the scattered pieces, put them care- | 
fully together, and with the aid of Father 
Ra accomplished the unusual feat of making | 
a Chinese puzzle live. | 

After that Isis and the man she had won | 
by vamping methods, but whom now she | 
sincerely loved, lived happily together in 
studious retirement with little Horus until 
Osiris was elected Chief Justice of the Soul- 
Underworld and sailed with his father on 
board the ‘‘Millions of Years” to take the 





oath of office with his able associate, 
Recorder Thoth. 

Under Isis’s inspiration her son Horus, 
who grew up to be the great benefactor of 
| Egypt, killed his uncle Set in a duel after 
he had vanquished and dispersed his armies 
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Dr. Lawton 
Oct. 1916—weigh 
211 pounds. 


Few Days 
Shows 


Reduction 


Ne need of being fat if 
you will use Dr. 
Lawton’s Fat Reducer. 
In my own case I reduced 

pounds as my above 
pictures show. That was 
five years ago and during 
these years my Fat Re- 
ducer has been reducing 
fat from thousands of other 
men and women. 


I don’t ask you to starve 
nor exercise, take medi- 
cine or treatments of any 
kind. All I ask is that 
you use my Fat Re- 
ducer and r ethod as per 
instructions and you will 
find reduction taking 
place in a few days; at 
the end of eleven days, 
which is full trial period, 
you either keep the Re- 
cer or return it to me 
complete and | will gladly 
refund your money. 


Dr. Lawton’s Fat Re- 
ducer is non-electrical, 
made from rubber and 
weighs but a few ounces. 
You can reduce where 
you wish to lose whether 

0 or | pounds over- 
weight. 


The cost of Fat Re- 
ducer is $5.00 (nothing 
more to buy). Add 20 
cents with your remittance 
to cover parcel-post an 
insurance. Send for your 
Reducer Today. Re- 
member it is guaranteed. 
Free private demonstra- 
tions in my office 9 to 6 ': 
daily. 


My free printed matter 
““HowtoReduce Fat” 
mailed upon request. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Dr. Lawton 
using his 


Fat Reducer. 





Dr. Lawton 
Feb. 1917—weight 
152 pounds—a 
reduction of 59 
pounds. 


Enlarged abdomens, 
thighs and hips reduced 
quickly. 








in two pitched battles on the Delta, and! 


mers 





W. 70th St., Dept 78, New York 
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| Veet Clothing | 
Problem Solved} 


The charming of New York’s 
Winter Coats, Furs and 
Dresses are in the new | 
’® Larkin Catalog. You 
’ can easily make them # 
yours without extra } 
expense just through 
Larkin Factory-to- 
Family Dealing. 


New Larkin 
? Catalog FREE 


Beautifully illustrates 

and describes 900 
Larkin Products and 

1900 valuable Premi- | 

ums given with them. 
Wearing Apparel, 
Jewelry, Silverware, 

Rugs, Furniture and |; 

Toys are among its 
many timely Christmas f 
suggestions. New lower |é 
prices fill this Book from 
cover to cover with money- § 
saving offers. Mail coupon to 
nearest address TODAY. 


rans moe es oe ee ee 
4 Letvrkin CO Ime. Buffalo, H.Y.. Celeage, Il. 
i Please send your new Catalog No. 78 


most 
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sirable hair, whether it be 
from the face, underarm, 
limb or arm. It removes 
hair so quickly and dain- 
tily that the tenderest skin 
is left smooth and soft. 
El-Rado is so comforting— 
you will love it. It is the 
true ““‘womanly’’ way to 
remove hair. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Two Sizes: 60c 
and $1.00 at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters, 
Send your order for $1.00 size to us if your dealer 
is out of Fl-Rado, enclosing stamps or money 
order. El-Rado will be sent by return mail. 
Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. B125, 112 E. 19th St., NewYork, N.Y 
Canadian Distributors: 
Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., Dept.B125, 66 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


FtRado:“. 


$Music Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


>At Home — 


A  Cometete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y al great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and oomnprete ness. = 
4 rite telli 
Any Instrument or Voice "2% ‘cling 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ -and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
a!] instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
349 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


ee } 





| born in Champaign, 


<> Wash Away Hair 


El-Rado washes away unde- 





| Mass., in the year 1904. 





Vamps of All Times | 


(Concluded) 


thus established the right of the Egyptian 
people to self-determination. | 

The most conspicuous material memorial | 
that we have of Isis’s life and labors is the 
ruin of the great Temple at Thebes. But | 
her success in rising from the humble sur- 
roundings of her birth to the power and 
dignity of the greatest goddess in the 
Egyptian calendar gave an impetus to the 
feminist movement that resulted, among 
other things, in the ratification of the} 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States several thousands 
of years later. 

As in America every little boy *cherishes | 
the 100,000,000-to-1 hope that he will be 
President when he grows up, so in Egypt 
every little girl of the Isis period had some | 
ground to expect that she would some day 
work up to be a goddess. 

Isis went aboard the “Millions of 
Years” for her last voyage with the assured 
knowledge that some d: Ly a Cigarette would | 
be named for her. | 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 107) 
EpnA R.—No, I did not write the 
Questions and Answers for the Burlesque 
Number of “Life’’ (September 8). They 
were kidding me, but I didn’t mind. It 
was very funny. I love life. (Adv.) Yes— 
Wallace Reid is married. 

D. E. M., WATERBURY, 
leen Kirkham, 
actress, played 
Foolish Matrons.” 


Conn.—Kath- 
that dignified, slim young 

Annis Grand in “The 
Ethel Clayton was 
Illinois, on Nov ember 
18, 1890. Better hurry up if you're going 
to send her a birthday card. 





Peccy.—It should be Piggy. I have 
no recent information concerning Florence 
Evelyn Martin and Leon Gendron. They | 
have been appearing in stock. Miss| 
Martin was the heroine of the Arthur Guy 
Empey pictures. 

ALiceE.—Carmel Myers is married to 
I. G. Kornblum; she was born in 1901, | 
weighs one hundred twelve pounds and} 
stands five feet four inches in her stock—| 
I beg pardon, her slippers. San Francisco 
is all puffed up because Carmel was born 
there. 


ErNA.—Did you actually think I would 
use your nom-de-plume, ‘‘The Adorable 
Vixen’? That might have been a title 
for one of the old Priscilla Dean pictures. 
One was “The Exquisite Thief.’ Gladys 
Walton was born April 13,.in Boston, 
She was edu- 
cated in Portland, Oregon. Her eyes are 
hazel, her height is five feet one inch, her 
weight is one hundred thirteen, and her 
hair is brown. Whew! Gladys was with 
Fox Sunshine Comedies before joining 
Universal. She is married to Frank 
Riddell. Address her, and Marcella Persh- 
ing, at Universal City, Cal. You're wel- 
come, but don’t ask so many next time, 
please. 


S. V. E., InpIANA.—Alexander Onsiow, 
who was Olive Thomas’ leading man in 
“Footlights and Shadows,” is now being 
featured in a new stage play, ‘March 
Hares.” It is a farce, and one of the 
funniest I have ever seen. Address Mr. 
Onslow at the Punch and Judy Theater, 
New York City. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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tell secrets of love and 
laughter, of mischief and of 
dreams. With long shadowy 
lashes, now revealing, now 
concealing their depths, 
your eyes can be expressive 
too. Cultivate the lashes 
with LASHLUX. It 
darkens them and makes 
them grow long and lus- 
trous. Brown, Dark, or 
Colorless, 50c. At Drug and 
Dept. stores or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand St. New York 


LASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes 


Posed by 
May 
Allison, 
Metro Star 














© Beautifully Curly, 
~ Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily — with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. Atdrug and department stores$L, 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact « « $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact oce 10 
Powdered Tarkroot (facerester) . . . 1.0 
Powdered Barriflower(depilatory) .. 1.00 


PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison St.,Chicago 


Faces Made Youn 


The secret of a youthful face will be sent to 
os wens who has qny kind of_a facia! dis- 
nt caused ery woman 
who ‘has a single taclal'detect abould know 
these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which 4 wrinkles, crow’s feet, fill up 
scrawny nec 
clear up ; sallow skins and restore the charm of 
girth bea 

esters, 


moses Resale Gs Guaranteed 


Write for this PEER BOX BOOK, which tells just 
what to do to mak complexion smooth 
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Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or. Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess orno charge. Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligation. 


Slingerland School of Music, Inc., Dept. 103, Chicago, tll. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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surdities in pictures you 


Or the Ancestor May Have Grabbed It 
OROTHY DALTON in “Behind 
1) Masks,”” admires the ancestral oil 
painting on the wall of the estate she 
is visiting, from the foot of the stairs, and 
we notice that she is wearing a large 
beautiful bar pin. But when she pauses 
on the balcony to admire the painting once 
more, the bar pin is gone. Did she start 
removing her jewels on the way to her 
room so as to get a head start dressing for 
dinner? B. F. W., Lawrence, Mass. 


Leave It to Carmel 
N “A Daughter of the Law,’’ the bar- 
tender locks Carmel Myers in a room 
and puts the key in his pocket. In the 
next scene Carmel uses a hair-pin to push 
the same key out of the lock. 
Marcus Reiners, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Not that It Matters 


N ‘Man, Woman, and Marriage,” 
Dorothy Phillips plays an Amazon 
queen in one of the episodes. At the call 


to arms, she takes off her cloak, descends 
from her throne, and rides away to battle. 
When she returns, ‘the queen walks up 
to the throne and removes her cloak again. 
H. P., Fort Dodge, lowa. 


Literary License 
1‘ the ‘‘movie” (it was one) ‘‘ The Silver 
Lining,” heroine Jewel Carmen _ is 
introduced to the exceedingly wealthy 
and cultured young author at a dinner in 
a hotel and immediately after the intro- 
duction the e. w. a. c. young author seats 
himself and leaves our poor unworthy 


heroine standing. 


J. H., New York City. 


have you seen, in tke fast month, tha 

nas stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 

r.ct generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of ab- 

have seen. 

listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
actor, author or director. 


Jump right in with your con- 


Your observation will be 





Playing with Fire 
HE only redeeming feature of Pola 
Negri’s one “‘Why do they do it?” in 
her otherwise superb portrayal of Carmen 
in ‘‘Gypsy Blood,’ was the fact that the 
audience was in a mood to enjoy a bit of 
recklessness, as it were. 

In working her gypsy magic with the 
melted lead for Jose, she lifts the big iron 
kettle firmly between two beautiful bare 
arms and places it to her satisfaction with 
two equally bare hands. This discloses 
the blazing flames upon which the kettle 
was supposed to have rested. But never 
mind—she’s a good actress. 

Estella La Rivee, Rochester, N. Y. 





Referred to Miss Van Wyck 
ERE’S one on—and in “The Oath.” 
Miriam Cooper, the star, meets Hugh. 
She is wearing a black velvet gown and 
her hair is piled high on her head with a 
strand of pearls at the top. When Hug’. 





goes to look for her a few minutes later, 
she is talking with Gerard, and she is wear- 
ing a crepe gown, and her hair is dressed 
simply, over her ears, with pearls at each | 
side. How did she make the change? 

Beatrice M., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Those Slick City Fellers 

HARLES RAY’S “Peaceful Valley”’ 

had Charlie fighting a crook from the 
city. Charles knocks him over a 
banister and into a hay stack. The crook 
is supposed to have a sprained ankle, but 
he doesn’t limp at all, and he later wears 
a dark suit, when the suit he fell in—you 





know what I mean—was light. 
V. L. B., San Antonio, Texas. 
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FOR THIS $22.50 
LADIES’ BRACELET 
WATCH 


125 B—You actually 
save $7.50 in buying 
this charming Xmas 
Rift direct from us. 

his dainty, plain, 
round convertible 
bracelet watch has 15 
jewel Lady Alton 
movement and 20 year 
guaranteed gold filled 
case and bracelet. 
You’d pay $22.50 for 
this watch else- 


A, iow price $15.00 


LADIES’ 10K GOLD RING 
Mounted with fine repro- 
duction of genuine stone, 
Your choice of ruby, topaz, 
emerald, pink or blue sap- 
hire. Retail value $5.00 
7.50. Our price e 
State size. 





SANDWICH TRAY 
Pierced sandwich or cake tray in 
heavy Sheffield Plate, 10'' in diameter; 
rey finish. Engraved with one Old 
nglish letter. ‘The regular retail 
rice on this item would be 3.5 
00. Our price only e $ -50 


THIS $5.00 GILBERT RA- 
DIUM DIAL ALARM CLOCK 
The ‘* Gilbert’”’ 
shows7ft.tol0ft. <4 
in thedark. Stands ld 

6inches high, diam- ; 
eter 4% inches,white, 
radium numerals 
and hands stand out 
against grey dial. ¥ 
A family friend. %& 
Never sold andere: 


STERLING 
SILVER TEA 
SPOONS 


| 117 B— These 


spoonsare full 
size, sterlin 


1] silver, beauti- 


4} ful Mayflower 
3] pattern. 


1} $15.00 a doz, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINS., 


105B—MEN'S BELT AND BUCKLE 


You can make no mistake giving 
any man this genuine leather belt 
with sterling silver buckle with any 
initial engraved in Old Eng- 2.5 

lish, $4.00 valuefor . - $ -50 


Sold 
in stores up to 
$1.35 each and 


Our price only 
$l each; six 
for $5.50, 12 
for $10.00. 


110 B—sBasy SET 


Babyspoonand fork. The 
set is in the high-grade 


115 B-S1X FRUIT KNIVES 
Have beautiful mother- 


i 
| 
‘ 


of-pear] handles, sterling 

silver ferrules, silver 

plated steel blades. Sold 

seownere up Yy $7.50. 
ur price for se’ 

of sixonly. . $4.50 


27th ANNUAL 


BOOK 


RogersSilver Plate; both 
pieces engraved with 
Scriptinitials, The reg- 
ular retail price on this 
item would be $1.25 1 
or$1.35. Retail price $ 


OF GIFTS — FREE 


This wonderful book has 168 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with thousands of Xmas gift suggestions of fine 


jewelry at big money-saving prices. 


rite for it. 


National Distributors of COMMUNITY PLATE 
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DIAMOND 


and other Jewelry 


o} td 


Nt-—s60. N N3—SH40. 


These 14K. solid gold rings with white gold prongs 
are set with superior quality blue-white, perfect 
cut dlamonds unexcelled in quality 












N4—Seven ‘ eautiful 
white diam@nds Friendst & -engraved 
set in Platinum, %¢t with 5 blue~ white gold 
forming solitaire White diamonds. mounting set 
cluster ...$48.50 $135.00 with superior 
quality  blue- 
white diamond. 
$50. 






ring one supe- 
N7 — Ulta ue rior diamond. 

Platinum top, 
green gold ring 
with one supe- 
rior blue-white 
diamond. . .$50.00 


N hese white 
gold inverted 
hearts are set 
with one superior 
quality sparkling 
diamond. . . $75.00 






















o ™ 10 
BUY NI0—‘‘Sweetheart” Plati- 

num ring—diamond set 

in heart shape design. MONTHS 
TODAY The sides of ring are 

hand carved and pierced 

with four Cupids— TO PAY 

synonymous of love 


ar !90. 00 


Your choice of these splendid SWEET 
specials; genuine, blue-white, perfect- 
cut diamonds. Sent ON APPROVAL. 
Examine at Our Risk, then pay only one- 
fifth of the price if satisfied; balance in 
ten monthly payments. SWEET’S 
Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalogue FREE 


Amazing collection of precious gems, watches, 
jewelry, silverware, etc., richly pictured. The 
Lowest Prices, the Highest Quality, Ten Months 
to pay on everything. Write today. Address 
Dept. 421-S. 

Capital $1,000,000 
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"THE HOUSE\ OF QUALITY” 


L:W-:SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











EVA NOVAK 


“ Universal Star” 


whose hair is the admiration o 
“movie” fans, created a coiffure 
perfectly reproduced in the new 


'Pirouette Bob 


Twelve puffs of Extra Quality 
12-inch hair on a weft reaching 
» from temple to temple. Dress 
your hair in Pirouette Bob 
style and save cutting your own 
hair. It cannot be detected. 
No. 86011—S5 Greys extra. 
Complete Catalog FREE 01 request 











GUARANTEED HAIR COIFFURES 
MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
Transformations, Pompadours, Wigs, Curis, Switches, Etc, 
“VOGUENETS"” (Hair-Nets—none better) $1.00 doz. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 











Frances Roberts Co- 


96 Fifth Ave., Dept. 953, New York 








Are Women’s Colleges 
Old Maid Factories? 


(Continued from page 50) 


high degree. And I was delighted when I | 
was informed that one of them had eloped | 
the day following graduation, against her | 
parents’ wishes, with a likely young chap | 
who had done his bit in France. I had been | 
fortunate enough to meet her and in my | 
opinion he was a very lucky chap. 

Mrs. Ruth Grimwood, a graduate of 
Barnard, cooperated with me in my search 
for beauty in the colleges. She visited 
personally half a dozen of the leading col- 
leges. Samuel Goldwyn, president of the 
large motion picture concern that bears his 
name, told me that if we found any likely 
candidates for the screen in our search he 
would be delighted to give some of them an 
opportunity. Mrs. Grimwood communi- 
cated that fact to many of the girls, but she 
did not find a very enthusiastic response. 

She talked to scores of girls interested in 
dramatic work. Here are her conclusions: 

“The only girls who combined beauty 
with an appreciation of any possible lure 
which the screen might offer were those who 
had become seriously interested in the stage 
as a profession or some few from co- 
educational institutions where beauty is not 
so negligible a quantity. 

“Have our women’s colleges got on the 
wrong track? Are they developing a sort 
of super-woman, a sexless creature who has 
no time for such mundane matters as charm 
and personal appeal? Are they destroying 
the femininity which is so much of a 
woman's charm? 

“The young woman in college has become 
slovenly and neglectful of the shell which | 
houses her soul and mind. The issues have | 
become clouded for her. She is becoming | 
mentally flatfooted and obese. 
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“In summing up the result of my pilgrim- | 


age I seem to see a progression of intelligent, 
healthy young women, buoyant, efferves- 
cent with life, keenly interested in every new 
phase of existence shown them. But in it 
all there is a discordant note. They seem to 
shun the mention of beauty. They are 
taught discernment and appreciation of the 
highest forms of beauty in literature and all 
the arts. Yet the mention of personal 
beauty is almost taboo. Is this elimination 
of the personal a necessity for the develop- 
ment of the intellect?” 

That about fifty per cent of college 
women remain unmarried, is the opinion 
of Professor Samuel J. Homes, of the 
University of California, who has just 
written a book, ‘‘ The Trend of The Race,” 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

Here are his conclusions on the biological 
results of collegiate education for women: 


“It may be said that about 50 per 
cent of college women remain un- 
married. ‘It is apparently true that 
women of superior intellect and force 
of character are those who, whether 
college women or not, are pretty apt 
to be selected for spinsterhood. They 
are more likely to win _ positions 
which permit them to enjoy the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of 
life; they develop other interests 
which often detract from the appeal 
to matrimony. In some cases they 
lose a certain feminine charm, a mis- 
fortune that arouses a deep-seated 
instinctive recoil in the opposite sex. 
There can be no doubt that the race 
is losing a vast wealth of material 
for motherhood of the best and most 
efficient type. Many of the women 
who are nowadays most prone to 
sacrifice motherhood to a “career” 
are just the ones upon whom the obli- 
gation of motherhood should rest 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





‘"—Not One 
Gray Hair, Now 


‘‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
stringy. Myscalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
ing stopped instantly. There was no more 
dandruff. And—marvel of marvels—it is 
now restored to its original color—not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and ecaiv in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hai: to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 1186, Chicago 


“Don’t Shout” 


“IT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as any y- 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right.” 
‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
ess and harmless, Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 soid. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26S.15th St. Phila- 
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Are Women’s Colleges Old Maid Factories? 


(Concluded) 


with the greatest weight. It 
seriously doubted if the 
dependence of women, despite its 
many advantages, is an unmixed 
blessing. Thus far it has worked to 
deteriorate the race in the interests 
of social advancement, a _ process 
which is bound to be disastrous in 
the long run.” 


may be 
growing in- 


It is interesting to get the opinion of 
writer 


The 
editors 


college men on the subject. 
with several 
college papers. 


“The Trojan,’ 
ern California. 


“It isa most interesting question,’ 
he writes, ‘‘especially here in Los 
Angeles where the studios exert a very 
considerable influence on the entire city, 
including its educational institutions. 

“In my opinion, the majority of the 
most beautiful girls of our best families 
do go to college, and I think that a 
survey of the average campus, espe- 
cially of the city university, will bear me 
out in this. The small-town college has 
no less beautiful women, but they are 
not likely to spend as much time on 
their clothes as their city sisters. The 
women of any metropolis are notably 
more smartly dressed than are the 
ladies of the smaller cities of but a few 
thousand, and this distinction extends 
to the colleges of the same cities. 

“However, to say that the well-bred 
American girl does not marry before 
she goes to college is not to argue that 
she does not marry or get engaged in 
college, and this I believe is the main 
reason why some of the most attractive 
of the species do not enter the pictures. 
For the most part, college years are the 
marriageable ones and this is especially 
true in the lives of those having the 
personality and appearance sufficient 
to recommend them for a career in the 
pictures. The girl who would make a 
hit there is likely to be a great social 
success and, before long, to succumb to 
the symptoms of love, at least to the 
extent of getting engaged. And this, 
with most women, is sufficient cause for 
giving up thoughts of a career. 

‘Another reason for the non-entrance 
of college women into the studios is the 
fact that there are no (or at any rate 
very few) courses in photoplay acting 
in the college curriculums of the coun- 
try. There are courses in dramatics 
and in photoplay writing, but the 
actual work before the camera is not 
given. The college woman has been 
trained to give full, perhaps undue, 
attention to the value of a training for 
her life work, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that one majoring in journalism, 
psychology or a foreign language 
would, on her own accord, have any 


persistent intention of making a success 
in the pictures. She is probably too 
well trained and mature in judgment to 
have the often unfounded hopes which 
bring many girls to the studios without 
realizing the nature of what they may 
expect on arriving there without recom- 
mendation or fame. 

“Tt is not to be expected that a 
course in motion picture acting would 
be all-inclusive or a passport to fame. 
It might, however, be an excellent 


of method for training the beginner in 
One extremely sound letter 
was received from Carl H. Farman, editor of 
’ of the University of South- 


mistakes to be avoided, what to expect 
on entrance into the studio work, and 
other points of practical value, much 
after the manner of the modern college 
journalism courses. It would add much 
to the college adopting it in so far as the 
latter is a broad training ground for 
men and women, and it would, I be- 
lieve, be a benefit to the pictures as well 
as to the college and its students, if only 
on account of its directing college 
women to the studio work. 

“I do not believe that the attitude of 
the faculty toward the dress of the 
students has any great effect, one way 
or the other. Ina few seminaries plain 
dress may be insisted upon, but I should 
think that this would tend to make for 
all the more extravagant attire on the 
outside. For the most part, college and 
university faculties say little or nothing 
on the subject in a professional or 
serious way. It does not go unnoticed 
in a class where topics of the day are in 
order, but there is no hostility toward 
present-day skirts, rolled hose or any- 
thing else. And if there were, it would 
make little difference, for such regula- 
tion is permissible only in secondary 
schools and academies. 

“There is little difference between 
female colleges and co-educational in- 
stitutions in this respect. Motion 
picture acting is not brought to the 
women’s attention as a serious and 
worthy object for a life work. Early 
illusions about the work have been dis- 
sipated and later training has not taken 
its place. If she is married, she has 
little incentive to risk a doubtful chance 
at cinema fame; if unmarried, she is 
more likely to go on in the line of her 
previous training.” 


After all, who can tell wherein lies beauty? 
Is it the shape of the nose or the tilt of the 
head, the color of the eyes or hair? Does it 
lie in the provocative glance of the flirt or 
the demure appeal of modesty? We know 
the trouble Paris stepped into when he tried 
to award the apple of discord to the “fairest 
of women.”’ He chose Venus and started a 
war. : 

But you must admit that the diamond is 
not a thing of great beauty until it has been 
cut and polished and that the American 
Beauty rose, a highly cultivated flower, 
makes the wild rose seem insignificant. 





Who Will Win the Money? 
EXT month sees the end of Photoplay’s $14,000 


prize fiction contest. 


The two stories in the De- 


cember issue will complete the twenty-four from 


which the prize winners are to be selected. 
‘The Horizon, 


final two is entitled 


One of these 
by Octavus Roy 


Cohen, author of the corking story, ‘‘The End of the 


Road, 


in this issue. 
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‘Sheba’s Entrancing Queen 
relies on Neet 


T have been using Neot 


for a year and | le it 
best of all — 


“The Q 


URELY her lovely exemplar was not 

so flawless as Betty? Nor any wiser! 

for our new Queen of Sheba em- 

ploys the surest and daintiest means to 

keep hair-growth from her exquisite skin. 

Miss Blythe uses Nect for hair-removal 
. and only Neet. 


So would you 
like Neet 


QUEEN 





Take this velvety, 


fragrant cream just It is 
as it comes and apply it to any hair- 
marred surface. It soothes! it doesnot SO 
ever irritate! Leave it on a few minutes delightful 
and then just simply rinse the hair to use! 
away! So wonderfully simple! . . 
.. . and so safe! 
Unlike the hateful razor, Neet never —_ 

) 
chafes nor reddens the skin .. . never Merely 
excites harsher growth, as shaving rinse 
surely must. Jeet leaves the skin the hair 
whiter, softer, Po ... and utterly away! 


clear of every trace of hair! Dotry Neet. 


PHOTOPLAY Readers 


may test it for 20 cents! 
Neet sells at all druggists and toilet counters for 50c 
(in Canada 65c). But you are invited to send 20 cents 
only, for Demonstration Package, postpaid, to prove 
Neet will delight you. Just send silver or stamps, with 
name and address, to: 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL Co. 


659 Olive St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Neet 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Rate eS! At Advertisements This Section Pays Rate 
35cents have equal display and $ | 95% of the advertisers 35 cents 
same good opportuni- * < | using this section during per 
per ties for big results. Be ag the past year have re- | #4 =—~ 
word 3 “| peated their copy. See word 
FORMS FOR JANUARY ISSUE CLOSE NOVEMBER FIRST 
ACENTS AND SALESMEN MISCELLANEOUS 
ILL SHAPED NOSES QUICKLY MADE PERFECT 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Auyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. Tee 

WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, l’erfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, Fast Orange, N. J. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our “‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

AGENTS— 200% 

















PROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE 


at home nights. Original and only com 
absolutely guaranteed. Highly recomm 
cians. 
9. South Orange, N. J. 


fortable adjuster 
ended by physi- 


Write for Free Look. The Anita Co., Dept. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





BEAUTY I8 ONLY SKIN 
your skin and increase its 
Bud Cold Cream. 
purity. Will not promote growth of 
cents for trial box. Plate 
Way, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DEEP, 
beauty, 


& Company, 


SO PROTECT 


by using Locust 
A cleansing cream of guaranteed 


hair. Send ten 


1 Winding 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


PERMANENTLY DE- 


stroyed. Roots eliminated. Painless and harmless. 
Guaranteed. No burning chemicals. Postpaid, $1.10, 
plain wrapper. Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept. 80-I', 


South Orange, N. J. 





BEAUTY CULTURE TAUGHT THOROUGHLY AND 


practically by mail in your spare tim 
massage, hair-dressing, facial, scalp 
Full course $20.00 on easy 


payments. 


e. Manicuring, 
treatments, etc. 
Money re- 


article; something new; sells like wikifire; carry im | funded if unsatisfactory. Graduates earning $60 up- 
vecket; write at once for Free Sample. Albert Mills, | ward weekly. Paris Institute of Beauty Culture, 
Gen. Mer., 5188 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. B. 911 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





HELP WANTED 


OLD COINS WANTED 





WORK FOR YOUR GOVERNMENT. MEN-WOMEN 
ever 17, wanted, Pleasant work. Steady positions. 
$160 to $195 month. List positions open—free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. R141, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

DETECTIVES 
opportunity, 
Write, American 
New York, 

WANTED—MEN AND 
muke money writing Stories and Photoplays, 





KARN BIG MONEY. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Detective System, 


EXCELLENT 
Particulars free, 
1968 Broadway, 





WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 
Send for 


wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn Be nlite 
BE A DETECTIV E- “EXCELLENT OPPORTU TNITY; 


gool prey: travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 


kie., hanses City, Mo. 


Ww estover 





Bb A DETECTIVE—WONDERFUL OPPORTUNI- 
ties; particulars free, Wagner, 186 East 7th, New 
York, Dept. 417. - 

GIRLS-WOMEN, BECOME DRESS DES’GNERS. 


$35 week. Learn while earning. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R-507, 


Sample le 


sous free. 
Rochester me 





MAIL THIS SLIP WITH YOUR N 
dress 
Cent nearly as big as half dollar, 
illustrated coin catalog. You'll find it 
profitable. Send now. B. Max Meh 
Mchl Bidg., Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texa 


and 10 cents and you'll get a large U. S. 


AME AND AD- 
Copper 


and large 50 page 


fascinating and 
1, Numismatist, 
s. Largest Rare 


Coin Establishment in the United States. 





WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR NICKEL 


of 1913 with Liberty Head. Watch yo 
pay cash premiums for all rare coins 
Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, 
Worth. Texas. 


Dept. 75, 


ur change. We 
- Send 4e for 
Fort 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TOD 
Copy, 


AY FOR FREE 


America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 








plays, Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
Digest, 611 Butler Bldg... Cincinnati, 
PATENTS 
PATENTS WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 


References. Prompt Attention, 


Reasonable Terms. 








MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY, SMALL CAPITAL a. - : 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, CASII 


used and endorsed hy government institutions. Cata- 
lee free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bhig., Chicago. 





paid for those available, Send one sl 
for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 
Street. Suite 914. Chicago. 


ort poem today 
189 N. Clark 








PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists, earn 
67 styles of Buss, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endirgs 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, KlueOblig: itoand 247 other Subie cts, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words, A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School **7 op atesies: call. 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We wilinot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But it 
‘ou are anxious to develop your 
lent with a successful cartoonist, 
60 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, witi 6c in otampe for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


Tae ¥. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
SO Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





























This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usual 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
apert is worth a dozen other lessons 

r. Umea He famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod 
ern improvements in teaching music, 
Brings right to your the great advantages of conservatory 
study, For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. All mpete free. Diploma granted. 

rite Topay For Free Boo 


Quinn Conservatory, Stucio PH- 51 Columbia Rad, BOSTON 25, MASS. 


100 A WEEK in 


Your Own Studio 


Turn your talent into money We 
show you how. Our students are 
specially trained for high-salaried 

4" positiors. Complete Home Study 
Course. Also Resicent Classes. Jllustrated Cat- 
alogue FREE. COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 
Dept. 751, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

























Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel opening choruses, Black-face plays. 


Everything 


for Burnt-Cork Shows and all Amateur Entertainments. 


CATALOG FREF 
T. S. DE\ISON & CO,, 


623 south Wabash, Dept. 76, CHICAGO 





DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.£0 and up a pair and 


express charges. 


Big Profit. We furnish 


guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 


you raise. Use back yard, barn, 


and runways. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401B Broadway 


boxes 
Confract and tilustrated Catalog Free. 


New York 





ano witwout THE PERFECT LEG 


field Ave., Dept. 54 


**BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES”’ UNSIGHTLY 


SENO FOR BOOKLET GHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Chicago, Ill, 


FORMS 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were train: d by my 
personal individual lessons by mail 
Landon Picture Charts make orig- 
inal dvawing easy to learn. 
with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
long list of successful students, and 

evidence of what yeu can accomplish. 

Please state age 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 
507 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 



















Wanted — Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


U. 8. sovernment | hundreds. Every second week off—foll 


Men-women . Common education 


IMM MEDIATEL Y Toy. lit of Government positions now open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dect. 8236, Rochester, N.Y. 


sufficient. Write 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 120) 


BLuE Bonnet.—I have never been in 
your state but I should like to. The state 
of Texas, I mean. I have never wanted 
to be in a continual state of adoration like 
you. So sorry, but Charles Ray is mar- 
ried, and happily, too, I understand. So 
is Marguerite Clark; her latest was 
“Scrambled Wives” but it isn’t very late; 
about eight months ago. Jack Pickford’s 
real name is the same as Mary’s: Smith. 
But no—they are not Smith any more; 
0 have legally taken the name of Pick- 
ord. 


Dick.—There was a picture made in 
Europe sometime ago, called ‘“‘ Midnight 
Gambols.”” Godfrey Tearle and Marie 
Doro were in it. Miss Doro is Mrs. 
Elliott Dexter. Wanda Hawley and Mary 
Smiles Minter are both Realart starettes. 
Wanda is married; Mary isn’t. 


GRACE, BROOKLYN.—Yes, 
the Middle West. 


I came from 
Now don’t hold that 
against me. I said I came from there. 
Jerome Patrick opposite Mary Miles 
Minter in “Don’t Call Me Little Girl.” 


Dixte.—Jack Mulhall in ‘The Little 
Clown.” Mrs. Jack Mulhall died re- 
cently. There is a little boy. 


F. S., SAN Jose, Cat.—Address that 
six feet and I don’t know how many 
pounds of virile manhood, Thomas Santschi, 
care Pathe, 35 West 45 Street, N. Y. :. 
and it will be forwarded. (Doesn’t that 
sound like Harold Bell McVance?) I 
don’t know where Bessie Eyton is; she 
has not made any pictures for a long time. 
Too bad; I always liked Bessie. Address 
Kathlyn Williams at the Lasky studios, 
Hollywood. Miss Williams may not be 
working there right now, but her husband, 
Charles Eyton, is the studio manager, 
and it is barely possible he may consent 
to act as a postman and take the letter 
home. 


DoL_ty Mapison.—You're out of char- 
acter, asking questions about those two 
twentieth-century cowmen, Tom Mix and 
Buck Jones. They are both Fox stars, 
and may be addressed at Mr. Fox’s west- 
coast studios. I’m sure their respective 
wives won't mind if they send you their 
photographs. 


D. C., Erte, Pa.—I have never heard 
of Bobby Ray. I know of Charles and 
Al. Will not they suffice? Charlies’ latest 
is “The Barnstormer.’’ Hoot Gibson is 
starring now in five-reelers for Universal. 
Many of the erstwhile short subjects have 
expanded into features. But I wonder 
if they won’t be “features’”’ in name only? 
Address Snub Pollard, care the Roach 
Studios, Culver City, Cal. Harold Lloyd's 
latest is ‘‘Imagination.”’ Harold's brother, 
Gaylord, is now starring in two reel come- 
dies for Roach-Pathe. 


DotTtT1eE.—You say I don’t read all those 
long letters. How do you know I don’t? 
I’ve always answered all your questions, 
haven't I? And given you nice long 
answers, haven’t I? Well, then, what’s 
all the shootin’ for? Tom Moore is Irish; 
I thought everyone knew that who knew 
Tom. He is married to Renee Adoree, 
was born in 1886, and has blue eyes. 
Address him care Goldwyn, Culver City, 
Cal. He isn’t with that company any more, 
but I think they will forward your letter. 
He is not doing a thing right now but I'll 
tell you his new affiliation as soon as I 
find out myself. 








































































































For this 


=} Portable 


Now you can buy 
the famous, 9- 
pound National Typewriter on time—direct from 
the factory. Same as used by thousands of doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, salesmen, students, writers 
and business men in 31 countries. Every feature 
of best, standard size machines. 28 keys, 84 char- 
acters. Brand new—not a rebuilt typewriter. 
Neat, compact carrying case free with every 
machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept.K-8Fond du ss tcl Wis. 








HOW TO BECOME A. 


An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ my, seo Ry ey Modern equip- 

ment. Day or Evening Clas: Cameras and Materials 


terms 
farnished fre 2e. The School of Mescawincd Superiority. Call or write 
for Catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 





PROFESSIONAL | breakers 
PHOTOGRAPHER Don’t blame you a bit for liking Agnes 


EARNING $35 TO si25 AWEEK | Ayres 


Standard Underwoods 


5-Year Guarantee 
Yes, s, this muin~ Standard Visible Wri- 


ke newly’ 
rebuilt, at 
much less ~ 
bo ag | : 






and then easy 
monthly payments. ad 










FREE Trial 
o'? P for af days at our rut. o 


gency back arantee. gend now 

fre ik bargain o! 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY i oR This Book Tells How! 


XMAS 





“Showers of Gold” will tell you 
how you can greatly increase 
your earnings this Christmas — 
how you can establish yourself 
in a permanently profitable busi- 
ness — how you can become 
financially independent. 


Every ambitious man and wo- 
man should write for a copy. 


\ HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
1 1224 + 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


stTuvy ! AT HOME 


Legally 
trained men BN 
big success in 
and public life.Greater oppor- 
ities now than ever before. 
ype intepentent-be @ leader. 


000 to "$10,000. Annually 


train at home 





 — stud: ted to the bar & various 
tates. Money ref a rat ~ aw Guarantee 
Bond if dissatisfied. B. conferred. 





Thousands oael, easy toqme. 

yf furnish all text material, jenrolfed. fourteen: ‘volume 

ming AY Gotoue valgetie 10-8 page w Guide’’ and* “Evidence” 
E. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle pM University, Dept. 11302-L, Chicago 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comiort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how medicated Ear Drum 
Imake you hear. Address Pat., Nov. 3, 1906 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co.(inc.) 
50 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly fearned by mail at home. Know the art 
= Ba self-defe ense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health. 
Learn how to defend yourself. Handle big men 
WRES51: ifwith ease. Send for free k. State your age. 
for HEALTH| Farmer Burns. 1728 Ramge Bidg.. Omaha. Neb. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 

Sis Hopkins.—Hey there, gal! 
A. M. missed you; thought you weren't 
going to write any more because of some 
fancy that I hadn’t done right by you, or 
something. Never mind, Little Nell. The 
old Answer Man will always have a soft 
spot in his heart for you, along with all 
the other soft spots for several million 
other Little Nells. Now, what is it you 
want to know? Oh, yes. You want to 
know if Larry Semon is going to play 
“Hamlet”. No—and I might add, thank 
heaven! 


The old 


CRESCENT City Girt.—The reason, oh 
Crescent City Girl, that your little ques- 
tions were not answered, is because you 
persistently refused to read the rules at 
the head of this department, one of which 
says please give your name and address. 
Now, I am not mad at you; I don’t even 
know you, so how could I be? The rule- 
are simply ignored, that’s all. 


I er—ah—I kind of like her my- 


| self. 


Emity.—Mary Pickford is really a 
very small woman, and when she is dressed 
in child’s clothes she appears even tinier. 
Then too, when she is playing a youngster 
they put tall players and tall props in the 
scenes with her. But it is mostly Mary's 
artistry that makes her seem so small. 
Mary Miles Minter is nineteen. If I have 
said she was nineteen other years, I have 
only said what I have been told. 
‘““Wedding Bells,”” which is or should I say 
are? reviewed in this issue, is Constance 
Talmadge’s latest to be released. She 
is working on ‘‘Good-for-Nothing”’ now. 

Lina, JOLIET.—No, I don’t think you 
look like Billie Rhodes and Lina Cavalieri. 
In fact, I don’t see how you could look like 
these two ladies at the same time. Lina 
is tall and slim and dark and haughty. 
Billie is little and a bit plump and light and 
cuddly. (Hope neither of them reads 
this.) I'll take your word for it that you 
are a very good swimmer. As an actress 
I daresay you swim very well. ‘Mad 
Love’’ was Cavalieri’s last picture. Billie 
Rhodes is with the Clever Comedy Com- 
pany in California. 


Mrs. A. A., PorRTLAND, OREGON.— 
You say you think I am inclined to be 
handsome. JIJncli:cd to be, yes. But it is 
an inclination I have never been able to 
follow. Rudolph Valentino and Agnes 
Ayres play the leads in “The Sheik,” for 
Paramount. Bebe Daniels, Realart 
studios. No, Bebe is not engaged to Jack 
Dempsey; but I imagine he is a pretty 
handy chap to have around. I cannot 
advise you as to obtaining work in the 
films, except to warn you that it’s a rocky 
road and that you would be extremely 
foolish to leave a happy home and husband 
for the uncertain life of the studios. The 
only way to get in is via the extra route. 


Basy VAMp.—I'mvery sorry you have had 
to wait for an answer. If I had only 
known it was you, I would have torn open 
the envelope, read the letter at once, and 
jumped out of the window. Seriously 
speaking: I don’t know Ruth Roland's 
home address, but a letter to the Hal 
Roach studios, Culver City, California, 
will reach her. Jackie Coogan, 635 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles—also Cal. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNEs.—So is Alice 
Terry. Yes, the famous little blonde star 
was born in your Indiana city. She is 





engaged to Rex Ingram, the director who 
gave her her first big chance. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 


salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 


paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the richt time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and Lig pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. G-871 CHICAGO 


—_— —r e e es e ee 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. G-871, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicaga@ 
Send me full information on how the PROMO} 
TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 
job checked, 
Ae? Architect 
sili Building Contractor «.+.-Machine Shop Practice 
Seen Automobile Engineer _ ......Photoplay Writer 

ae Automobile Repairman ......Mechanical Engineer 
anael Civil Engineer e.5hop Superintendent 


oovee LAWYCP 





sence Structural Engineer «.. Employment Manager 
es Business Manager «team Engineer 
....Cert. Public Accountant ...... Foremanship 
saci Accountant and Auditor ......Sanitary Engineer 
tae: Bookkeeper «Surveyor (& Mapping) 
ean Draftsman and Designer ...... Telephone Engineer 
sated Electrical Engineer +»... Lelegraph Enginecr 
aebien Electric Light & Power ......High School Graduate 
er General Education «++ ire Insurance Expert 
Name......... oon 
I ccs ihariarncc ceili slim Mei iata tls ai 
























Home Study 
BusinessCourses 


The urgent need of business today is for 


high-salaried executives, managers and depart- 
mental specialists. Under the Salle Problem 
Method you can get, in your spare time at home 
by mail, under expert guidance, training which 
parallels actual business practice. The Univer- 
sity’s staff of 1750 people includes 450 business 
a, educators and assistants ready at 
all times to o_ prompt counsel and advice to 
enrolled members on any business question or 
problem. This is a service not obtainable from 
any other educational institution. 


Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full in- 
formation and book of remarkable records of 
advancement made by LaSalle trained men; also 
our interesting book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”” Low cost and convenient monthly terms 
which anyone can afford. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied upon completion of course. Nearly 
300,000 have enrolled. Find out what LaSalle 
training can do for you. Check and mail the 
ee OU DON NG NOW. 


a paSALLE E EXTENSION 6 UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 11302-R, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to meinformation 
regarding course indicated below, also a co ny of your in- 
teresting book, *““Ten Years’ Promotion in 
OBusiness Management OBanking see auenee 
OHigher Accountancy Oc. P. A. Coaching for 
OTraffic Management— Advanced Accountants 
Foreign and Domestic Modern Foremanship 
O Railway Accounting and 0 Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OBusiness English 





OCommercial Law Oc cial S ish 
OiIndustrial Management O Effective Speaking 
Efficiency OExpert Bookkeeping 


O Business letter-Writing 


Name...... 


Present Position....... 


7 
Address 
























“Success in Music 
How To Win Ie’ | 


LET Sousa, Pryor / 
andeight other — 
world-famous musi- : - 
cians tell you secrets of dete 
success; how to discover and cultivate 
your musical ° “bump”; double your 
income and pleasure playing in band 
or orchestra. 
FREE TRIAL 
Any Instrument 

\ Conn instruments are used by 
world-famous artists. Known every- 
where as easiest of all to play. Try any 
ir.strument FREE. No obligation; 
easy payments when you buy. Sen 
coupon for free book and details of 
free crial plan. 


1128 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Agencies in all large cities 


SH Get GS ee ha St ee 
C. G. Conn, Led. 
1128 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana. 


pane ape —Please se nd me ‘‘Success in Music’’ and 
tails of your free trial plan. (Mention instrument.) 






Name 





Street or Rural Route— 
Cizy, Counsty— 
S:ate 


Te 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 

LANo, NEw 

You live in the same town 
girls. Don’t ask me where, for I won't 
tell you. Jack Pickford is not playing 
now: he’s working—directing sister Mary. 
They have just finished “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.”” Mary and Doug are in 
Manhattan now, and from my _ office 
window I can look out on the hotel they’re 
living in: the Ritz-Carlton. The other 
day I glanced out and who should I see 
but Doug doing stunts on the roof, with 
Mary posing for some pictures. They’re 
great folks. Come again. 


CLay DE 
as the Gish 


Pansy.—I spent my lunch hour looking 
at the Pilgrim exhibition in the public 
library. Wonderful collection of manu- 
scripts, some from Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Then I went out into the humming street 
again, and watched and wondered at the 
people passing on the Avenue. The Pil- 
grims made it all possible—but I doubt if 
they would be much pleased. Women on 
stilts; fat mea riding in fat motors; haughty 
little dogs looking out of the windows of 
limousines—bah! But perhaps it is only 
because I have to go home to a hall-bed- 
room that I sneer at them. What think? 
Ann Little recently completed a serial 
called ‘“‘The Blue Fox.” Now if it were 
called ‘The Silver Fox,’’ you’d see some 
sense to it, wouldn’t you? For Ben Wilson 
Miss Little is working on another chapter- 
drama, ‘‘ Nanette of the North.’’ . Address 
her Berwilla Studios, Hollywood. 





Bucky, MExico City.—Bless your heart 
—your letter was great! So was the snap- 
shot. You want to know what I think 
of you. Well, I think you’re a mighty 
sweet kid, and I'd like to hear from you 











often. (Now don’t sue me for breach of 
»romise). I think the sketch you made 
is very good, but don’t take my word for 
it. I don’t understand art. Now, now! 
Is it of Dorothy Gish or Theda Bara? 
{ will surely put your picture in my scrap- 
book. 1 wouldn't write to John Barry- 
more now, because he is in Europe with his 
wife who was Blanche Oelrichs Thomas and 
their baby girl. Barrymore was born in 1892. 


William Desmond's latest is ‘Fighting 
Mad.” 
T. G., DENvER.—Irene Castle’s latest 


“French Heels,” which is most appro- 
priate, since she always wears them, 
Ward Crane is her leading man. Wanda 
Hawley is Mrs. Burton Hawley. Mighty 
nice of you to send me your poems. I can’t 
tell you how much I appreciate your 
thoughtlessness. 


MILLSVILLE FAN.—You may be able to 
get a photograph of the late Olive Thomas 
by writing to Selznick, 729 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y. C. and enclesing twenty-five cents. 
Yes, I knew Olive Thomas. She was one 
of the most beautiful women in the world, 
and one of the most lovable and kind- 
hearted. 





DoLorEs.—There is a 
nelli in pictures; 
in the Ziegfeld entertainments. 
Mason is married to Bernard Durning; 
they have no children. No, I don’t know 
all of the moving picture people. I only 
know three hundred and eighty-six of 
them. And I| cannot introduce you to 
Shirley Mason because she doesn’t happen 
to be one of the 386. I wish she were. 

Miss RacHeEL.—I was sorry that I 
wasn’t in when you called to tell me that 
you liked me. But don’t you think you 
and tell me again? 


Dolores 
and there is a 


Cassi- 
Dolores 
Shirley 





can write me a letter 
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Packed in Blue Envelopes 
-“Contanted Bo Never 258 


At all Good Stores 



















Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and £1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, 





Will Your Mar riage 
Be a Failure ‘? 


The man who marries a good, 
pure woman, knowing that he is 
not physically fit commits the 
worst Crime known to civiliza- 
tion. Where do you stand? Are 
you fit to marry? Some sweet, 
innccent girlis trusting in your 
honor. You must not deceive 
her. You dare not marry until 
you are physically fit. The way 
looks hopeless to you but cheer 
up—lI can help you. 
STRONGFORTISM—The Modern 
Science of Health Promotion will 
aid Nature in restoring your Flag- 
ging Powers and Manhood and 
Fit you for Marriage and Parent- 
hood. 1! guarantee it. 

Mention the ailments on which you want 
special confidential information and send 
with 10c to help pay postage etc., on my 
free book, “* Promotion and Conser- 
vation of Health, Strength and 

‘STRONGFORT Mental Energy.”” 1's man-buil er 
The PerfectMan and a life-saver. Send for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Newark, New Jersey 








Dept. 536 
:aeaeeCUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPONssecs 
FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 





Mk. LIONEL STRONGFORT. Dept. 536, Newark, N. J. 
Please send me your ook. “*Promotionand Conserva- 
tion of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,’’ 
for postage of which I enclose a 10c piece (one dime) I 
have marked (X) before the subject in which | am intere. ted. 
. . Colds . .Manhood 
. Catarrh Kestored 
Asthma . . Increased He “ight. 
Way Fever . . Pimples 
Obesity . Blackheads 
. Headache . . Insomnia 
Thinness . . Short Wind 
Rupture . Flat Feet 
lumbago . . Stomach 
Neuritis Disorders 
. . Neuralgia . .Constipation 
. Flat Chest . . Biliousness 
. Deformity . Torpid Liver 


. . Youthful Errors 
. Vital Losses 
. Impotency 
Falling Hair 
. Weak Eyes 
. Gastritis 
- Heart Weakness 
. Poor Circulation 
Skin Disorders 
Despondeney 
. Round Shoulders 
. Lung Troubles 
. .Stoep Shoulders 


Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 





bogue, N. ¥. | 


( Describe) 
. . Successful 
Marriage 


. Indigestion 
Nervousness 

. Poor Memory 

. Kheumatism 


- Museular 
Development 
. Great Strength 





=. 
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(Continued ) | 


Avice RopEr.—What is Hope Hampton? 
She is a very pretty young lady who stars 
in pictures for her own company. Her 
latest release “Star Dust.’’ Address 
her Hope Hampton Productions, 5 West 
32nd Street, New York. I am sure she 
will send you her picture; and maybe if 
you mention that the Answer Man told 
you to write, she will write you a letter. 
You never can tell, as George Bernard 
Shaw said before I did. 

RICHARD BARTHELMESS Nut.—I don't 
see how you can be a nut if you like Dick; 
but then perhaps your nuttiness comes 
from some other cause. Young Mr. 
Barthelmess is a great chap; an unassuming, 
real, honest-to-goodness fellow. I’m sure 


1S 


you would like him even better if you 
knew him. Perhaps, then, it is just as 
well that you don’t. He is married to 


Mary Hay. His first wife and her first 
husband. Jack Crosby, care Robertson- 
Cole, 723 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

THELMA.—Wallace Reid’s late pic- 
tures have been ‘‘Double Speed,” ‘‘Too 
Much Speed,” ‘‘The Charm _ School,” 
“The Affairs of Anatol,’’ ‘‘The Hell Dig- 
gers,’ ‘‘Forever” (Peter Ibbetson) and 
“Don’t Tell Everything.’’; Barthelmess’: 
“Way Down East,” ‘‘Experience,’’ and 
“Tol'able David.” Wanda _ Hawley’s: 
‘‘Her First Elopement,”’ ‘‘A Kiss in Time,” 
“The House that Jazz Built” and “Her 
Sturdy Oak". I don’t know whether your 
three favorites are friends or not. Wally 
and Wanda probably know each other, as 
they both work at the Lasky Studio in 
Hollywood. 

N. S. W.—Your drawing looks like Dor- 
othy Dickson, Bebe Daniels, Lillian Gish, 
and Mary Pickford. Is it a composite 
portrait, by any chance? I think the 
young lady you sketched must be using 
those artificial eye-lashes I’ve been hearing 
about. They don’t grow them that long. 
Anna Querentia Nilsson is in Sweden now, 
visiting her folks. While she is abroad she 
will probably make a picture for British 
Paramount. The studio address is Famous 
Players-Lasky, Poole Street, Islington, 
N. London, England. Fortunately for my 
patience, not many players are working 
in Britain. It takes so long to say those 
streets. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH.—Your most gracious 
(and gay) Majesty was pleased to send me 
a most cherished and amazing tale called 
‘‘Glass Houses."” You may rest assured 
that it is the first to be glued in my new 
book of treasures. I would that I had a 
magazine of mine own, sire, that I might 
put it into print. May I express my 
felicitations to your M. G. M., and beg 
that he condescend to honor me again with 
an epistle? P. S. How’s Anne? 


OpaL, MontTANA.—Now, yours was a real 
letter. The sort I like. The sort I try 
to answer pronto. You remark, en passant 
(whatever that may, or may not mean): 
“IT thought that if I waited long enough, I 
might attain the distinction of being the 
one girl who had never written to you; 
but there seems to be a fatal fascination 
about the idea; and, sooner or later, we all 
fall.” Just think, I might never have 
heard from you. You may not be dis- 
tinctive, but you swing a darn sweet pen. 
Douglas Fairbanks’ latest is ‘‘The Three 
Musketeers’; Mary’s ‘“‘ Through the Back 
Door” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


Wally’s latest pictures are listed above Oh, 
Opal, may I not hear from you again? 


L. JACQUELINE.—So you have never 
written to a department of this kind before 
and you think it would be quite interesting 
to begin now. Oh, ah,—quite, quite. 
You want to know the meaning of the 
Einstein theory. I have been told that 
nobody knows it but Einstein. 


MrixreE.—Do I receive as much mail as 
that shown on the desk in the drawing at 
the top of the department? Do I? My 
dear lady, the artist tried to draw it all, 
but he fell to the floor, exhausted. I have 
to answer it; but somehow I bear up. 
Perhaps because of such charming letters 
as yours, quoth he ingratiatingly. Before 
you send the fudge to Rudie Valentino, 
send me a sample. I mean, that Rudie 
has so many more admirers than I have, 
who would be so sorry if anything happened 
to him. I’m game to try that home-made 
fudge, honestly. I haven’t had any for 
exactly four years.—Nothing but promises. 


Rapio.—No, you didn’t shock me. 
May McAvoy is charming, and fully 
deserves her stardom. But I hope they 
will give her good stories. She appeared 
with H. E. Herbert in ‘‘The Truth about 
Husbands,” a Whitman Bennett produc- 
tion for First National. She is now with 
Realart, starring in ‘‘A Private Scandal” 
and ‘‘Everything for Sale.” 





ARTHUR Moore, NEw York City.— 
You say you are in hopes that you will 
surprise me some day by seeing your name 
in electrics. Nothing would surprise me 
more. 


Mary, NEWARK.—I approve 
choice of favorites. The only 
could find is that you have too 
them. Better watch out, some of those 
stars might compare notes. Bebe Daniels 
and Wanda Hawley, Realart; Ethel Clay- 
ton, Lasky; Tom Mix, Fox; Owen Moore 
and Mrs. Moore (Kathryn Perry) Selznick. 


of your 
fault I 
many of 





Jim J., PorTLAND.—You say you need a 


rest. Why not send your wife away for the 
winter? Here’s the cast of “The Dark 
Mirror: Priscilla Maine; Nora O’ Moore— 
Dorothy Dalton; Dr. Philip Fosdick— 


Huntley Gordon; Red Carnahan—Walter 
Neeland; Jnez—Jessie Arnold; Addy— 
Lucille Carney; Mario—Pedro de Cordoba. 

Mary.—You enter, in my Own Exclusive 
Contest: Dr. H. Oaks, Ears Split; Cheeks 
Blanched; Eyes Narrowed (To Slits, $1.00 
extra). The Rapid Transit Co., Limits 
Reached. Thank you very much. Next? 





H. L., Oak PArK.—Ah, I have strolled in 
that Chicago suburb many a Sunday after- 
noon. It’s nice out there, isn’t it? But I 
am surprised that an Oak-Parkette would 
write on pink paper. Really, Helen, 
Rudolph Valentino was born in Italy; Alice 
Terry in Indiana. Rudolph doesn’t say 
when; Alice does—1896. Miss Terry is 
really Miss Taafe, of Welsh descent. Her 
height is one inch over five feet: 


NAT, CINCINNATI.—I’ve heard that a wife 
never knows what becomes of her husband’s 
money, even when she spends it herself. 
Among the celebrated screen stars who, at 
one time or another, bobbed their hair, are: 
Nazimova, Viola Dana, Corinne Griffith, 
Constance Talmadge, Norma and Natalie, 
Shirley Mason, Mary Thurman, Mae Busch, 
and Lottie Pickford. Henry Walthall is 
making a new picture for Vitagraph, co- 
featured with Pauline Starke. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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irlhood. 


When your complexion of 
after years is determined. 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes. Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, sallowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion, It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 













biliousness. Jt does more than a 
laxative. 

All Druggists sell / 

the dainty 


25c. Box 
of 
NR Tablets. 











Chips off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS—Little Ns 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingredi- 
ents, then candy-coated. 


For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE and 
YELLOW box. A. LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO., Dept. FM St. Louis, Mo. 


Newspaper Writers Get 
$2,000 to $20,000 a Year 


Why be satisfied with small pay and 
constant monotony? Why not be a 
high-paid writer for newspapers and 
magazines? Here is your chance 
—and an easy way to qualify. 
There are thousands of positions on 
hewspapers paying $2,000 to $10,000 
a year,and many as highas$20,0000r 
more. Chances for both men and 
women. Many kinds of work to 
choose from — several branches of 
reporting, editorial work, writing 
\ special articles, stories, etc. Over 
; Bynes 3 Seereanes AY S.—many 
each employing 100 to 500 or more on 
Free Book Tells reporting and editorial staff. Special 
privileges and advantages, including 
All About It ways to earn extra money without 


leaving home. Opportunities for travel with all expenses paid. 
Fascinating work and constant chances for advancement. Opens up 
fine opportunities in business, politics and other fields. No experience 
needed to start-veteran newspaper men will teach you by mail in your 
spare time at home—in a few simple and absorbingly interesting les- 
sons you get the boiled-down Know-How of their many years of experi- 
ence. Can quickly yet thoroughly qualify for any branch of the pro- 
fession,also for magazine and motion-picture writing. Free assistance 
in securing position. Interesting free book tells all about it —in- 
cluding how many of America’s best known newspaper and magazine 
people got their start, WRITE TODAY. NEWSPAPER TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 34, 1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


yy You Cannot Buy 


EE a 































New Eyes 
; But you can Promote a 
. _Z7 , Clean, Healthy Condition 
Use Murine Eye Remedy 


Your EY “Night and Morning.” 


Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
Write for Free Eye Care Book. 









Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Oc*e Street, Chicage 
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The Philosophy of 
Brother Ostrich 


HERE’S something almost human about the 

ostrich. Rather than face the unusual, he buries 
his head in the sand—thus exposing himself, rather 
recklessly, to the whims of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the chap who ducks under the l 





sheets the minute the furniture creaks? 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need 
them most. In the matter of buying something, 
for instance—the important business of spending 
hard earned dollars. 


Who gets the most for his money? The man who 
buys blindly —or the fellow who reads advertising 
and discovers the things he really wants and needs? 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The 
woman who buys haphazard, or the one who reads 
advertising and puts her household purchasing on a 
business basis? 





There’s no denying the great value of advertising to | 
those who read it. It protects you against fraud and 
inferiority. It tells you what is new and good, mak- 
ing you a wise buyer. It saves you money by point- | 
ing out for your consideration only the best products. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 











Read the advertisements 
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Aspirin 


Always say “*Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid, 


DIAMONDS 


A YEAR S48 5° | 3O DAYS 















TO PAY 4 FREE TRIAL 


7 perfectly matched 












lamonds, set in : conten” Yuldh: 

K ° SS ANTEE on all dia- 

. A tull year S> _monds bought from 

to pay. No money Z WS us. All transactions 

in advance. If not “Mp INS” confidential, no ref- 
satisfied, return at our ih erences demanded. 


f expense. 

Thousands buy the ROYAL way without feel- 
ing the cost. Our money saving catalog is yours for 
the asking. Get this free catalog with thousands 
| of articles to select from now — 30 days’ trial on 
anything you order from our $2,000,000 stcck. 


RYen7 NEE Er ee! 


£- WATCH 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane-New York 


















Charles Chaplin 
and 


Mme. Petrova 


WO personages who have 
joined PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE’S staff of writers. 


Chaplin, now touring Europe, 
is to write a series describing 
his experiences abroad — and 
Petrova is to write, through 
the winter, on any subject 
her brilliant mind may strike. 


You are due for some absorbing 
reading this winter— be sure 
you get each issue of Photoplay. 








———= 


| Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


VIRGINIA DArE.—The photograph you 
| enclosed is of Elliott Dexter. Following a 
serious illness, Mr. Dexter used a cane for 
some time; but he is entirely recovered now. 
Anita Stewart is Mrs. Rudolph Cameron; 
she was born in 1897. Colleen Moore has 
been on the screen since 1917. She is not 
married. 


D. G., INDIANAPOLIS.—James Rennie is 


in a play called ‘‘Pot Luck.’’ He married 
Dorothy Gish December 26, 1920, at Green- 
wich, Conn. They are very happy, I under- 
stand. I see them together a lot and he is 
devoted and so is she. Besides, Cal York 
says so, and he ought to know; he is the 
“Plays and Players’ man, you know. 
Robert Ellis, Selznick. 


E. W. P., BEAcu Haven, N. J.—I'm only 
| too glad to have helped you in any way. 
You're one of my favorites, you know. 
Georges Carpentier made only two films: 
“The Wonder Man,” for Robertson-Cole; 
and “‘ The Fight of the Age,”’ in which he co- 
starred with Jack Dempsey. The first was 
released in 1920. So you are going to the 
University of London. That’s fine. I don’t 
think you'll have much time for films; but if 
you do go, you'll probably see American 
pictures. They don’t get them for some- 
time—but they do get ’em. I believe some 
of the British films are very good. Write 
again soon. 


ALABAMA BANTAM.—You want a picture 
of Barbara Bedford in the Magazine. Very 
well, it shall be done. Now you see how 
obliging I can be. 





| ERMINE.—And you want interviews with 
| May Allison and Pauline Frederick. Any 
other little things you would like to have me 
attend to right now? But I'll tell the 
Editor what you say and then it is up to 
him. I have never noticed a resemblance 
between Ruth Roland and Dorothy Dalton 
and my eyes are in good shape. Neither is 
married at present, which means they have 
both been married at one time. 


A. Kern.—I can’t publish a picture of 
Rudolph Cameron, Jr., because there isn’t 
|} any Rudolph Cameron, Jr. 





| MArGARET T., Lonpon.—Thanks a 
‘thousand times for that corking letter. I 
| have read it several times and enjoyed it 
immensely. You say we should not judge 
British pictures by those we have seen here: 
that “‘Alf’s Button” and “The Twelve- 
Pound Look”’ are both very good. I'll look 
forthem. Do write often and ask questions, 





J. D., NEBRASKA.—Yes, ves, of course I 
think Clara Kimball Young is too beautiful 
for words. But I don’t know what you 
mean when you ask me how to write to the 
movie editor. Explain and perhaps I'll be 
able to help you. 


MARILYNN.—You must have gone to see 
“Sally” if you like Marilynn Miller so well. 


She’s lovely in that musical comedy. May 
Allison and Jack Mulhall, Metro. Richard 
Barthelmess, Inspiration Pictures. Gloria 


Swanson, Paramount. Yes, Lasky is the 
same as Paramount; I use the two just to 
| relieve the monotony a little. 


G. C., PICKERING, Mo.—I’m nota Missus. 
I'm not. Please don't say that. You don’t 
have to be dignified when writing to me; 
just don’t call me—that. Theda Bara is 








it is rumored that she is coming back. 
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married to Charles Brabin, who used to} 
direct her. She is not acting at present but | 
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$95 an Hour! 


tg’ hour I spent on my I.C.S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
osition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 

national Correspondence Schools!’’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One houra 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. For30 
years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, 
railroads—in every line of technical and commer- 
cial work—have been winning promotion and in- 
creased salaries through the I. C.S. More than 
130,000 men and women are getting ready right now 
with I, C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you. No matter what your handicaps, or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 I. C.S. Courses will sureiy suit your needs. 


When everything has bc2n made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


—— TEAR OUT HERE —— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6547 SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
ualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
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For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a baby needs to 
srow and develop as Nature intends. 


That is why Mellin’s Food babies grow 


strong, robust and vigorous. 


Write today for 
our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” to- 
gether with a 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Meltin’s Food Company 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Victrola is the gift 
of all music to your home 


Wherever the dawn of Christmas morning finds a 
Victrola, there are gathered the greatest artists of this 
generation. All have contributed their art to the 
Victrola, positive that it is the one instrument which 
brings to you their authoritative interpretations in the 
tones of actual reality. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked word 


Will there be a Victrola in your home this Christmas? «tis "took’on'e taper PN MOK Stes 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J, 
$25 to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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it’s the 
best show in town 


—best in plot, presentation, staging, starring, dressing, laughs, 
thrills, pathos, everything, 











best, because it is made up to a standard and not down to a 
price, 

















best because the organization behind it is great enough to 
draw on the best talent of every kind in America and Europe and 
co-ordinate it to produce a perfect photoplay. 

















If you are a real fan you know a real photoplay, and the way 
a real fan can pick out a Paramount Picture just by seeing a few 


hundred feet of it in the middle is the biggest tribute to quality 
a film can have. 

















Watch the panel alongside for Paramount Pictures and watch 
your theatre’s announcements to find out dates of showings. 











Check it up for yourself, anytime, anywhere, that if it’s a 
Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town. 
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SS 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1922 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Hell Diggers’’ 
By Byron Morgan 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“*The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of ‘‘Three Weeks.”’ 


Betty Compson in 
“At the End of the World”’ 
By Ernst Klein 
Directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 


“The Golem”’ 
A unique presentation of the famous 
story of ancient Prague. 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 
**The Affairs of Anatol’”’ 

By Jeanie MacPherson 
Suggested by Schnitzler’s play 
With Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, 
Elliott Dexter, Bebe Daniels, Monte 
Blue, Wanda Hawley, Theodore 
Roberts, Agnes Ayres, Theodore 
Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 
Hatton and Julia Faye. 


Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘ Footlights”’ 
By Rita Weiman, directed by 
John S. Robertson. 


Thomas Meighan in ‘‘Cappy Ricks’”’ 
By Peter B. Kyne. 


George Melford’s 
**The Great Impersonation”’ 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Cast includes 
James Kirkwood and Ann Forrest. 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
**Experience”’ 
with Richard Barthelmess as ** Youth”’ 
By George Hobart. 


William deMille’s ‘‘ After the Show ’”’ 
Br Rita Weiman; cast includes 
Jack Holt, Lila Lee and Charles Ogle. 


Ethel Clayton in William D. Taylor's 
Production ‘* Beyond”’ 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 


William S. Hart in “‘Three Word 
Brand,’’a William S. Hart Production. 


George Loane Tucker's “‘Ladies Must 
Live,”’ with Betty Compson, by Alice 
Duer Miller. 


*““The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
by Ian MacLaren 
A Donald Crisp Production. 


George Melford’s Production, ‘*‘ The 
Sheik,’’ with Agnes Ayres and 
Rudolph Valentino. From the 

novel by Edith M. Hull. 


Jack Holt in ‘“‘ The Call of the North 


adapted from ‘‘Conjuror’s House’ 
by Stewart Edward White. 


Thomas Meighanin “‘A Prince There 

Was.”’ From George M. Cohan’s play 

and the novel ‘‘Enchanted Hearts,” 
by Darragh Aldrich. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Exit—the Vamp” 
by Clara Beranger. 


” 
’ 
, 


Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson 
and Elliott Dexter in 
**Don’t Tell Everything”’ 
by Lorna Moon. 


Gloria Swanson in ‘‘ Under the Lash’”’ 
From the novel ‘‘ The Shulamite”’ 
by Alice and Claude Askew. 


A William deMi'le Production 
**Miss Lulu Bett”’ 
With Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, 
Theodore Roberts and Helen Fergu- 
son. From the novel and play by 
Zona Gale. 


Betty Compson in 
**The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
*““The Woman in the Case”’ 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production. 


Ask your theatre manager 





when he will show them 
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> way lo b e-//merican 1n_Looveliness 
“‘ TT really won’t do a particle of good for me to make Two men, prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, with 
this test for I am prejudiced. I use an imported per- the assistance of 103 women acting as jurors. ‘The two judges pur- 





> : ae f aye chased three of the most popular imported perfumes and three Colgate 
fume—never think of using American perfumes.’’ ‘This P°P P P e 


: : , Perfumes—all in original unopened bottles. They poured the contents 
was said by one of the women asked to take part in the into six plain bottles, numbered from one to six, and kept a record by 


International Perfume Test. which they alone knew which number represented each perfume. 


As it happened, the brand she named, an expensive Each of the jury of 103 women chose her favorite from six slips of 
° : ‘ a Perfumers Blotting Paper, scented from the numbered bottles under the 
foreign perfume, was among those in the Test. Yet, when ~ a Senn tee : ; 
: ee ; Bggpod supervision of the judges. Each indicated her first choice, her second, 
she did make the Test, with no means of telling one per- jer third, etc. A careful record was kept of a// selections. 
fume from another, and judging the perfumes by their P 
. . nein’ pe . , The result, when perfumes were thus judged by prefercnce alone, 
fragrance alone—not by labels or by oddly-shaped bottles 


: : f 2 was most interesting. Many of the women had stated—déefore the 
—it was Florient she selected as her first choice. Test—a decided preference for some foreign brand. Yet ia the Test— 


pinto . e , Colgate’s Florient (Flowers of the Orient) won first choice. 
This woman thus discovered that her unbiased choice 6 ( ) 


was an American perfume, no longer disdained, and that 


sage : & Many thousands of women have since made the Test 
her former prejudice was founded on a worn-out tradition. 


and found how true was the perfume judgment of the 
It took the International Perfume Test to put to rout impartial jury. You, also, can make it, and find in Florient 
that tradition, and this is how it was done: a true expression of American loveliness, 


COLGATE’S 
lorient Jerfume 


lowers of the Orient’ 


The 103 women who made the International Perfume Test were chosen 
from among professional and business women, college women at Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then playing in 
New York, women of prominence and the plain everyday Mrs. A and B— 
all fastidious about their perfume. 













For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate perfumes with whatever you are using, send 
2c in stamps to Colgate & Co., Dept. 8, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
If in Canada, address 137 McGill Street, Montreal. 














For your special type of skin— 
there is a special treatment 


Skins differ widely—are you using the right treatment 


for your special type of skin? 


O matter what your type of skin 
happens to be—by the right 
treatment you can overcome its defects. 


For your skin is constantly changing 
—each day old skin dies and new takes 
its place. Give this new skin the cpecial 
care suited to its needs—and see how 
beautifully soft and fine and clear you 
can make it! 

To correct an oily skin, use this 
special treatment every night: 

First cleanse your skin thoroughly by wash- 

ing it in the usual way with Woodbury’s 
Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 
damp. 


Facial Soap and warm water. 


Now with warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm 


water, then with cold. If possible, rub your 


To rouse a pale, sallow skin and give 
it the brilliance and color it should have, 
use this new steam treatment; 


**Your treatment for one week’’ 
Send 25c for a miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepara- 
tions, containing the treatment booklet, **A Skin You 
Love to Touch;”’ a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soa); and samples of the new Woodbury Facial Cream, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jergen’s Co., $11 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. If you ve in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, §11 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontarw, 
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In addition to the two 
given here, you will find other special 
treatments for all the different types 
of skin in the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap. 


tonight. 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. for 


One or two nights a week, fill your wash- 
bowl full of hot water — almost boiling hot. 
Bend over the top of the bow! and cover your 
head and the basin with a heavy bath towel. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. Now 
lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. With this, wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into the skin with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse thor- 
oughly, first with warm water, then with 


cold, and finish by rubbing with a piece of ice. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today—begin your treatment 


A 2c cake lasts 
a month or six weeks. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cin- 
cinnati, New York and Perth, 
Ontario, 


A-SKIN- you 
LOVE -TO-TOUCH 


treatments 


If vou have the tvpe cy skin thas ts 
subject to blackheads—find the special 
treatment you need on page 3 of the 
booklet,““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Lf your skin is of the tender, sensitive 
type—learn the right treatment for it 
on page © of the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” 
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